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THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE  IS  THE  INDISPENSABLE  TEACHING  TOOL 

The  Children's  Encyclopedia 


EVERY 
ELEMENTARY 
6RADE 

THROUGH 

EVERY 

CURRICULUM 

AREA* 


NAMK 


SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 


^  SCIENCE 

No  other  children’s  encyclopedia  covers  so  much 
science  material,  with  such  careful  attention 
to  the  child's  level  of  comprehension. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Unsurpassed  as  a  resource  in  this  field,  The  Book  of 
Knowledge  presents  information  required  by  courses 
of  study  in  schools  across  the  country  so  that 
it  is  of  practical  use  in  the  unit  methc^  of  teaching. 

MATHEMATICS 

The  Book  of  Knowledge  more  thoroughly  covers  the 
current  approach  to  developmental  mathematics 
than  any  other  encyclopedia.  Helpful  articles 
for  the  teacher  as  well  as  stimulating  information 
about  the  history  of  numbers  and  measurement 
enrich  the  whole  math  program. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION 

From  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  body 
to  the  use  and  care  of  athletic  equipment.  The  Book 
of  Knowledge  implements  the  whole  health 
education  and  recreation  program. 

MUSIC  and  ART 

In  more  than  a  thousand  reproductions  of  famous 
masterpieces,  in  articles  about  the  origin  and 
development  of  art  forms,  in  fascinating  descriptions 
of  musical  compositions.  The  Book  of 
Knowledge  reinforces  your  music  and  art  programs. 
LANGUAGE  ARTS 

In  richness  and  diversity  of  literature.  The  Book 
of  Knowledge  is  outstanding  among  encyclopedias. 
Its  wealth  of  stories,  poems,  biography  and 
literature  from  other  countries  uniquely  enriches 
the  language  arts  program. 


THE  NEW  BOOK  OP  KNOWLKDOE 

20  volumes— 7910  pages— of  enrichment  material  for 
classroom  and  library.  Quick  fact-finding  cross 
index  plus  concise  fact  entries.  1 1,652  illustrations 
( 1482  in  color) :  big,  dramatic  bleed  photographs, 
drawings,  modern  charts  and  238  maps. 
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Designed  for  thorough  coverage  of  every  cur¬ 
riculum  area.  The  Book  of  Knowledge  gives 
invaluable  assistance  in  planning  and  develop¬ 
ing  units  of  work.  Because  of  its  unique  subject 
arrangement,  many  children  can  use  the  set 
simultaneously  as  they  explore  different  aspects 
of  the  same  problem.  Because  The  Book  of 
Knowledge  has  both  an  index  and  table  of 
contents,  it  is  unsurpassed  in  the  teaching  of 
index  and  reference  skills  and  prepares  students 
for  standard  reference  tests.  Continuously  re¬ 
vised  and  up-dated.  The  Book  of  Knowledge 
is  THE  encyclopedia  for  classroom  and  library 
use  throughout  the  elementary  grades. 


The  Gro/ler  Building 

575  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  72,  N.  Y. 


THE  GROLIER  SOCIETY  INC. 

SCH(K>L  AND  LinitARY  DIVISION 

International  Headquarters 

575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  cost  or  obligation,  the  latest  information  on 
the  modem  Book  of  Knowledge,  plus  related  curriculum  aids. 
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Look  what’s  happened  to  the  old  oaken  bucket! 


Years  ago,  the  hardest  working  part 
of  a  mopping  outfit  was  the  moppers’ 
knees.  Couldn’t  do  much  about  chang¬ 
ing  their  design  but  the  bucket  and 
what  passed  for  a  wringer  were  ripe 
for  improvement. 

Look  at  today’s  bucket  brigade  by 
Geerpres!  Gleaming,  rugged,  easy  to 
use  and  move — this  is  the  way  a 
bucket  should  be.  Add  a  Geerpres 
wringer — engineered  answer  to  mop 


wringing  efficiency — and  floor  mop¬ 
ping  becomes  almost  a  science. 

Yes,  the  old  oaken  bucket  was  a 
mighty  fine  piece  of  machinery  in  its 
day,  but  years  of  experience  trans¬ 
formed  it  into  a  complete,  modern 
efficient  floor  mopping  outfit.  This  is 
Geerpres’  contribution  to  modern 
building  maintenance. 

Catalog  958  details  the  entire  Geerpres 
line.  Ask  for  it  without  obligation, 

WRINGER,  INC 


BOX  658,  MUSKEGON,  MICHIGAN 
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Once  over 
with  OVERVIEW 


OV.205 


r/)e  big  three... 
in  iocker  security! 


We’re  new,  and  maybe  you’d  like  a  i^uide  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  view  from  your  vantage  point. 

Our  cover  i.s  meant  to  suggest  the  many  spheres 
of  interest  we  mean  to  explore.  Within  the  frame  of 
«>ur  cf)vers,  our  landsca[)e  has  a  major  center  of 
interest  and  a  number  of  eye-catchers  scattered 
across  it.  In  the  major  article  section,  starting  on 
page  41,  we  focas  on  a  complex  of  challenges - 
admini-strative  theory,  practical  help  in  planning 
plant,  a  foreca.st  for  vf)cational  education,  education 
in  industry,  and  a  delightful  plane's-eye  view  of 
educational  commitment  around  the  world- -all 
designed  to  inform  and  help  you,  whatever  your 
administrative  role. 

I’he  forward  section  Ls  heavy  on  point-of-view — 
letters,  where  your  \  iews  get  an  airing,  the  views  of 
the  editor  and  the  economic  analyst,  and  the  wry 
comments  of  Benedit  t  Burr.  .\Lso  up  front  are  re¬ 
ports  of  research  studies  and  an  insert  of  late  news. 

Beyond  the  major  articles  the  landscape  is  dotted 
with  special  features  like  plant,  communications 
c  linic,  people,  products,  bcKik  reviews,  news  round¬ 
up,  and  a  repKjrt  from  our  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent.  Walter  CIcKking’s  page  is  the  high  point  in  this 
section.  Our  advertisements  scatter  through  the 
issue  like  neighborhood  stores.  Do  some  window¬ 
shopping  along  the  way. 

We  finish  with  a  bang:  a  delightful  feature 
called  How  Executives  Relax,  and  a  last-page 
“surprise"  which,  this  month.  Is  a  provocative  piece 
by  the  head  of  a  fine  private  schcxil. 

Of  course  we  hopie  we've  caught  the  spirit  of 
(JvKRViKW  with  its  promise  of  broad  perspective 
alternating  with  the  practical  and  immediate.  The 
need  for  an  overview  of  educational  problems  was 
well  stated  by  Dr.  Thomas  Hale  Hamilton,  new 
president  of  the  State  University  of  New  York,  who 
recently  tcjld  a  group  of  school  superintendents: 

major  .  .  .  weakness  in  our  education  Is  its 
segmentation  .  .  .  horizontally  by  the  unnatural 
splitting  of  knowledge  into  smaller  and  smaller 
compartments,  and  vertically  by  .  .  .  elementary, 
secondary  and  higher  education  boundaries  as  invio¬ 
late  as  those  of  sovereign  .states.  Yet  nothing  could 
be  .  .  .  better  designed  to  weaken  the  total  impact 
of  the  educational  enterprise.  .  .  .  Truly,  let  an 
elementary  school  any  place  be  wounded  and  some 
place,  some  time,  a  college  will  bleed.’’ — a.b.s. 


NATIONAL  LOCK 

combination 

LOCKS 


•  rugged  and  ready 

•  convenient  to  use 

•  proved  dependable 


Perhaps,  it  costs  a  few  pennies  more  for  the  quality 
features  found  in  Notional  Lock  combination  locks. 
Your  investment,  though,  returns  big  dividends  in  the 
form  of  positive  locking  security,  greater  convenience 
in  use  and  longer  lock  life.  (All  working  parts  are  made 
of  wrought  metal.)  Select  your  locks  on  value  rather 
than  price  alone  .  .  .  ond  you'll  order  National  locks. 
Complete  system  of  locker  control  iiKluded.  Write  on 
your  letterhead  for  a  FREE  sample  lock. 

SPECIFY  NATIONAL  LOCK  BUILT-IN,  SHACKLE  OR 
LABORATORY  COMBINATION  LOCKS. 


OVERVIEW  IS  published  monthly  by  the  Buttenheim  Publishing 
Corporation,  470  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York  16.  New  York. 
Edgar  J.  Buttenheim,  Chairman  of  the  Board;  Donald  V.  Buttenheim, 
President;  C.  E.  Carney,  Treasurer.  Entered  as  second-class  matter  at 
the  Post  Office  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  under  the  act  of  March 
3.  1879.  Subscription  rates:  United  States  and  Canada — I  year,  $5.00; 
S0<  per  copy;  back  or  reference  issues  $1.00  per  copy.  Other  Foreign 
Countries — $8.00  a  year.  Member  of  Educational  Press  Association. 
Microfilms.  University  of  Michigan,  313  N.  First  Street,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan.  Copyright,  1959,  by  Buttenheim  Publishing  Corporation, 
470  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York  16,  New  York. 


Rockford,  Illinois  •  Lock  Division 
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Publisher's  Memo 

41  Vocational  Education  Outlook  for  the  60's 

By  M.  D.  Mobley.  Automation  and  the  population  explosion  hold  special  meaning  for  the  course 
of  vo-ed  programs  during  the  coming  decade.  Here  are  predictions  of  changes  to  come  by  the 
head  of  the  American  Vocational  Association. 

44  Education  at  Work 

Matthew  J.  Pillard  tells  where  some  of  the  nation's  most  intensive  educational  activity  is  being 
conducted  today— in  the  "hidden  classrooms"  of  its  business  and  industry.  The  programs  he 
describes  range  from  on-the-job  skill  development  to  top-management  seminars. 

48  New  Forces  in  School  Administration 

Daniel  E.  Griffiths  describes  the  new  problems,  new  theories  and  new  methods  of  instruction  that 
are  changing  the  job  concept  of  today's  educational  executive. 

52  Laymen  Specialists  Recruited  for  Preventive-Maintenance  Program 

By  Arnold  Bloom.  Case  study  of  Cleveland  Heights'  (Ohio)  planned  program  of  school  mainte¬ 
nance  which  has  saved  the  community  thousands  of  dollars.  This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  articles 
on  maintenance  practices. 

54  Mankind's  Commitment  to  Education  in  1960 

Belmont  Farley  writes  this  month's  Overview  spedal— an  airplane  view  of  school  organization  and 
practice  in  Uganda,  the  Soviet  Union,  Western  Europe,  South  America  and  the  United  States. 
More  than  half  of  the  people  on  the  globe  cannot  read  or  write  in  any  language,  but  the  people 
of  the  world,  independently  and  yet  in  a  unified  way,  are  bent  to  the  task  of  making  the  benefits 
of  civilization  available  to  the  human  race.  The  range  of  their  problems  and  the  degree  of  their 
commitment  is  one  of  the  exciting  stories  in  education  today. 
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66  How  Do  You  Plan  What  to  Tell  the  Architect?  . 

Charles  D.  Gibson,  a  noted  school  planner,  suggasts  the  ideal  way  to  communicate  with  your 
architect.  Here  ore  important  do's  and  don'ts  for  every  executive  who  foresees  plant  expansion. 


70  The  Span  of  the  Educational  Spectrum  in  the  United  States 

By  Harold  F.  Clark.  Four  vast  systems  of  education  are  coping  with  problems,  championing 
causes  and  contributing  to  the  progress  of  the  nation. 


126  Don't  Pity  the  Teacher  ..  . 

Richard  H.  McFeely  says  pity  the  children,  the  real  victims  of  the  inadequate  financial  support 
that  plagues  our  schools.  Overview  closes  the  issue  with  this  provocative  message. 


74  As  I  See  It  Predictions  and  Portents 
by  Walter  D.  Cocking 

81  Communications  Clinic  The  Education 

Editor— Making  "News"  out  of  Infor¬ 
mation 

Ideas  that  Work 
85  Executive's  Bookshelf 
92  Plant  News  Briefs 


95  This  Month's  Product  Preview 

104  Close-ups  Clifford  M.  Hardin,  Ira  Jar¬ 
rell  and  John  E.  Fogarty 

109  News  Round-up 

1 20  Dateline  Washington  by  Belmont  Farle' 

123  How  Executives  Relax  Bruce  Miller's 
Mountain  Retreat 
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If,  as  a  member  of  a  school 
administration,  you’re  asked 
to  help  decide  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  typewriters  ...  in 
effect,  to  act  as  a  part-time 
purchasing  agent . . . 


You  can  do  what  buyers  for  industry  do  .  .  .  make  a  systematic 
point  by  point  comparison  of  the  different  brands  offered. 

When  you  apply  this  professional  method  to  typewriter  buying 
decisions  you’ll  see  for  yourself  how  Royal’s  more  rugged  con¬ 
struction  means  lower  total  typewriter  cost  .  .  .  lower  mainte¬ 
nance  expenses  .  .  .  higher  resale  values. 

You’ll  be  able  to  evaluate  exclusive  Royal  features,  t(X),  such 
as  M.\Gic  *  MARGIN  and  twin  par*  riijugn  that  make  typing 
easier  to  teach  and  easier  to  learn. 

See  for  yourself  why  more  than  half  of  all  typeu  riters  in  the 
nation’s  classrooms  are  Royals!  Call  your  nearby  Royal  repre¬ 
sentative  for  convenient  analysis  forms  you  fill  out  yourself. 


standard 

Product  of  Royal  McUcc  Cor|x>ralion 
World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Typewriters. 


THERE  ARE  MORE  ROYAL  TYPEWRITERS  IN  SCHOOL  AND  OFFICE  USE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  MAKE 


QVgRVIEW 


These  letters  are  a  few  of  the  many 
occasioned  by  the  Pilot  Issue,  which 
had  very  limited  distribution  re¬ 
cently.  Comments  are  always  in¬ 
vited  and  welcome.  Unless  you  di¬ 
rect  otherwise,  we  should  like  to 
share  any  views  of  general  interest 
with  our  readers. — a.b.s. 

Would  bt*  catastrophic  to  reach 
excellence  on  a  pilot  issue! 

Rev.  Rwmond  .X.  .Adams, 
Prin.,  Rice  Memorial  Hish 
S<  hool,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Closed  Circuit  TT — Coverage  is 
general  and  encourages  inaccurate 
assumptions.  I  don’t  question  the 
writers  ability.  Enough  space  was 
not  given  to  him.  Better  a  thorough 
job  than  one  as  shallow  as  this. 
George  W.  Gibson,  Dir., 
Education,  Grad.  School  of 
Business  .Administration,  Har¬ 
vard. 

I  like  very  much  the  objective  of 
introducing  a  magazine  for  educa¬ 
tional  executives.  .Abenit  time  all 
executive  problems  are  given  the 
chance  to  stew  in  a  common  pot. 

Closed  Circuit  Tl' — An  excellent 
briefing  on  a  new  development  alxiut 
which  most  executives,  who  don’t 
live  in  Hagerstown,  know  too  little. 

Enrollment  Explosion — V'aluable 
for  the  excellent  organization  and 
presentation  of  statistical  data  on  a 
critical  problem.  Found  the  data  of 
immediate  usefulness. 

Span  of  Educational  Spectrum — 
Provided  information  not  generally 
known  among  school  executives. 

I  believe  these  three  articles  sug¬ 
gest  a  possible  formula  for  future 
issues -articles  which  provide  valu¬ 
able  statistics,  relatively  unknown  in¬ 
formation  and  good  briefing. 

Educational  Image — This  article 
failed  to  translate  the  four  present 
realities  into  future  images  in  the 
manner  I  anticipated. 


General  comment:  As  a  young  su¬ 
perintendent  I  grew  up  with, 
courted  and  married  The  School 
Executive.  As  an  old  one,  I’m  ready 
and  willing  to  seek  a  divorce  and 
settledown  with  a  full-blown,  excit¬ 
ing  Miss  OVERVIEW. 

G.  E.  Rast,  Supt.  of  Schools, 
Westport,  Conn. 

Thanks,  Gerry.  But  see  Albright, 
Aukerman  and  Marchel  below! 

.  .  .  The  Stampede  article  went  to 


the  point,  had  some  meat  and  was 
interestingly  and  readably  written. 

The  article  on  “College  President” 
was  superficial  and  “preachy”  .... 
There  are  numerous  other  more  ade¬ 
quate  treatments. 

The  Image  article  left  me  without 
an  image  of  education  or  the  admin¬ 
istrator;  perhaps  dealing  with  one 
or  the  other  would  have  knitted  the 
fabric;  or  maybe  a  different  title. 

The  purpose  is  laudable,  timely 
and  desirable.  I  expected  a  some- 
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Acme  Visible  School  Record  Systems 
SIMPLIFY  RECORD  HANDLING  TO  KEEP  PACE 
WITH  RECORD  ENROLLMENTS 


ACME  THAT 
CABINETS 
V«rs«til«  ni* 
controls  individual 
pupil  rscords. 


COMPACT  CLASS 
RECORDS 
A  complota  class 
record  at  a  flip 
of  tfia  fingar. 


CLASS  RECORD 
CARD  BOORS 
Grades,  enrollment, 
vital  statistics 

at  a  glance. 


PRE-PRINTEO 
RECORD  CARDS 
Easy  to  road  cards 
for  all  school 
records  and  needs. 


Turn  paperwork  .  .  .  teacher’s  pet  peeve, 
into  teacher's  pet!  Simplify  all  your  rec¬ 
ord  handling  problems  simply  by  using 
Acme  Visible  School  Records  and  Systems. 

For  instance,  now  on  fust  one  Acme 
Visible  record  card,  a  student's  complete 
school  record!  Background,  grades,  test 
results,  even  attendance  .  .  .  available  at 
a  glance.  No  need  for  a  half  dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  cards  requiring  duplication  of  en¬ 
tries  and  a  waste  of  teaching  time. 

■  Similar  Acme  Visible  records  simplify 
handling  of  teachers’  records,  payroll, 
purchasing  and  inventory,  maintenance 
and  service.  These  time  and  work  saving 
records  can  help  your  school.  Call  your 
Acme  Visible  representative  or  mail  cou¬ 
pon.  There's  no  obligation. 


ACAAE 


VI5IBI.E 


WarWi  Ijrtol  ticknnt  Maliwi  <4  VisiMe  award  Sytlant 
ACME  VISIBLE  RECORDS.  Inc. 

6201  West  Allview  Drive,  Crozet,  Va. 
Send  free  literature  on  "Record  Sys¬ 
tems  for  Schools." 


k»ma  _ 

Title 

Schooi 
City _ 
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“ . . .  tRuste  wel  thAt  Alle 
the  conclusions  thAt 
hAn  Be  founOe,  or  ellys 
miQht  Be  founOe  in  so 
noBle  An  instRument  as 
IS  An  AstRelABie  Ben 
unknowe  pARfitly  to 
eny  moRtAl  mAn  in  this 
RCQioun.”  '  ^ 

Gtoffrty  Chauctr,  * 


**A  Tr^atit  un  Attrolahe/*  JSUl. 


Chaucer's  treatise,  written  for  his 
son,  explained  the  most  advanced 
scientific  astronomical  instrument 
of  the  time,  the  astrolabe.  Today’s 
"mortal  man’’— and  child  — have  the 
privilege  of  studying  astronomy  and 
the  space  sciences  with  the  aid  of 
the  precision  engineered  Standard 
Model  Spitz  Planetarium. 

For  information  write: 

DEPARTMENT  E 

SPITZ  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

YORKLYN,  DELAWARE 


Letters  (continued) 

what  variant  publication  to  achieve 
the  lofty  goals  set  forth  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher  in  his  “memo.” 

A.  D.  .Albright,  Exex.  Dean. 

Extended  Programs,  U.  of  Ky. 

Educational  Image  seems  to  me 
to  have  made  a  penetrating  analysis 
of  important  trends — more  than 
straws  in  the  wind.  .  .  . 

.Am  a  bit  surprised,  especially  since 
this  is  a  pilot  issue,  that  more  writers 
were  not  used.  All  the  articles  I 
read  struck  me  as  good,  but  there 
isn’t  a  scarcity  of  fine  writers,  is 
there? 

Robert  D.  Baldwin,  Prof,  of 
Educational  .Administration, 
W.  V.  University,  Morgantown 

Educational  Spectrum  is  brief  .  .  . 
-A  chart  would  have  been  service¬ 
able.  The  facts  given  are  helpful. 

Enrollment  Explosion  is  particu¬ 
larly  good  because  “why”  was  in¬ 
cluded  as  well  as  “what.”  Sources 
were  given.  The  author  planned  this 


useful  article  consistently  and  well. 

Adult  Education  Stampede  served 
to  orient  the  reader  to  a  position 
where  future  articles  could  be  easily 
understood. 

Educational  Image  is  opinionated 
out  of  proportion  to  the  facts  pre¬ 
sented  (in  my  opinion).  The  author 
could  have  stayed  with  either  educa¬ 
tion  or  educators  and  have  done  a 
better  job. 

Robert  K.  March  el,  Supt., 
School  District  25.A,  Pocatello. 
Idaho 

The  Educational  Spectrum  and 
Educational  Image  are  two  of  the 
finest  articles  I  have  ever  read  in 
professional  publications.  They  are 
visionary  in  content,  concise  and 
pleasantly  free  from  “pedagese.” 

Dale  K.  Hayes,  Chairman, 
Dept,  of  School  .Administration, 
U.  of  Neb. 

Hast  agrees  with  you  about  the 
Spectrum. 

Educational  Spectrum,  Enroll¬ 
ment  Explosion  and  Adult  Educa- 
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OV-209 


The  Series  1  200  Lift  Lid  Desk  groups  side-by-side  or  front-to-front  for  a 
variety  of  interesting  grouping  arrangements.  An  exceptionally  workable 
unit  with  1  8"  X  24"  top,  generous  storage  space.  Shawn  with  Series  500 
Chair. 


Ppt  Com^ftnf  Aitisfofit*,  Cempftr*  OtReifs, 
Atk  fewr  SfoAt  AD  ktpfttntoti¥9 


american  desk  manufacturing  co. 


temple^  texr 
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ANOTNCI  WAY 
KA  UMS 
tOUCATKW 
THMUGN 
ELECTRONICS 


Ask  any  teacher... she  11  say  RCA 


Any  subject  springs  into  new  life  when  RCA  "Life-Tested’** 
16mm  Projectors  add  sight  and  sound.  Junior  and  Senior 
models  thread  fastest  and  easiest  in  16mm,  run  quietly  as  a 
whisper,  throw  209J  more  light  on  screen  to  brighten  films. 
In  larger  areas,  Porto-Arc  delivers  brilliant  pictures  and 
life-like  sound. 

Students  learn  to  speak  a  language  when  an  RCA  iMnguage 
iMhoratory  supplements  regular  classroom  instruction.  Lan¬ 
guage  teachers  of  long  experience  have  worked  with  RCA 
engineers  in  designing  Language  I..aboratory  equipment 
which  is  simple  and  versatile  enough  for  a  system  to  meet 
any  teacher’s  preferences.  RCA  Language  Laboratories  are 
low-cost,  readily  expandable,  easily  in.stalled  and  maintained. 

You  have  your  whole  school  at  your  fingertips  with  an  R('A 
" M ade-to^dcr"  Sound  System.  Your  RCA  Engineered 
Sound  Distributor  will  help  you  plan  a  custom  system 
around  your  own  particular  needs  .  .  .  and  save  you  money 
by  using  only  the  RCA  "building-block”  components 
specifically  required  to  do  the  job. 


endurmncf>  standards  have  been  set  for  RCA  **1..IFE-TESTKD**  Pro¬ 
jectors.  Individual  components  as  well  as  finished  projectors  are  subjected  to 
continuous  testinft  to  evaluate  the  durability  and  efficiency  of  all  operating 
psrts.  ''LIFE-TESTED’*  at  RCA  means  better,  more  reliable  performance 
from  RCA  Projectors. 


Educational  Services,  Dept.  C-42 
Radio  Corporation  of  America 
Camden  2,  New  Jersey 

Please  send  me  complete  RCA  f/ectronic 
Aidt  to  Bducation  catalog.  I  am  particularly 
Interested  in_ _  _ _ 


Nam* 

School 

Str*.l 

Cifv 

Zone 

State 

Tmkb) 


RADIO  CORPORATION 
of  AMERICA 

*  Educational  Swrvice* 

Camdan  2,  N«w  Jersey 


January,  1960 
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^  §Ci400L  TRAYS 

m  Of  MOLDED  FIBER  GLASS  fe 


Letters  (continued) 


Educational  Image  is  excellent 
material  for  helping  to  shapie  up  and 
define  purposes  to  be  sought  in  the 
years  immediately  ahead.  These  are 
fundamental  data  for  educational 
planning. 

Enrollment  Explosion  makes  a 
terrific  impact  but  I  felt  that  it 
would  have  been  of  greater  help  if 
the  implications  had  been  more 
fully  and  comprehensively  treated. 
Perhaps  this  is  asking  more  than  is 


possible  of  even  a  major  feature. 
Allan  P,  Bradley,  Dist.  Supt. 
of  Schools,  First  Supervisory 
Dist.,  Bedford  Hills,  N.Y. 


tion  Stampede  are  all  factual  and 
significantly  up-to-date.  Educational 
Image  contains  loaded  phrases,  in¬ 
accurate  generalities  and  is  disap¬ 
pointing. 

Robert  C.  .^ukerman.  Prof, 
of  Education,  U.  of  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  Kingston 


"Feeding  One  Sixth  of  the  Nation” 
is  an  8-page  insert  in  the  Pilot  Issue. 
Reprints  in  limited  quantities  are 
available  without  charge. 


Read  Baldwin’s  and  Hayes’  com¬ 
ments! 


Feeding  One  Sixth  of  the  Nation — 
I’m  against  it! 

William  J.  Henderso.v,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Education,  Associated 
Industry,  St.  Louis. 


School  lunch  is  my  business.  I 
would  like  to  know  who  wrote  the 
article.  It  gathers  information  that 
cannot  be  found  except  by  research. 

.■\leta  E.  Swingle,  Dir.,  Food 
SeiN'ices,  Public  Schools,  Wash., 
D.C. 


I  believe  the  space  devoted  to 
and  cost  of  printing  for  the  article 
on  lunchroom  feeding  was  wasted. 
While  this  is  an  item  of  concern  to 
public  school  administrators,  it  does 
not  deserve  this  kind  of  treatment  in 
a  magazine.  There  are  many  areas 
of  concern  which  are  more  crucial. 

C.  Neale  Bocjner,  Dean, 
School  of  Education.  Miami  U., 
Oxford,  Ohio 


Feeding  the  Nation  is  a  fair  arti¬ 
cle.  It  needed  more  sparkling  in¬ 
formation  as  “Why  do  kids  cat  what 
they  do?”  “What  foods  are  to  lie 
Ixiught — why?” 

Howard  C.  Reich,  Prin.,  Port¬ 
land,  Maine  H.  S. 


Toteline  school  trays  can  enhance  any 
classroom  . . .  because  of  their  design  and 
modern,  smooth-surfaced  material. 
Available  in  colors  to  blend  handsomely 
into  any  decor. 

These  are  sturdy  reinforced  plastic  trays, 
light  weight  yet  rigid,  and  tough  enough 
to  stand  up  under  all  school  usages.  They 
last  indefinitely  and  clean  simply  by  dip¬ 
ping  in  hot  water.  Many  sizes  available 
in  a  wide  variety  of  colors. 

Please  write  for  Catalog  #475 

MOLDED  FIBER  GLASS  TRAY  CO.,  LINESVILLE,  PA. 

Offices  in  Principal  Cities  and  Canada 


Feeding  One  Sixth  of  the  Nation 
— I  do  not  feel  that  this  article  really 
answered  the  “how.”  ...  I  doubt 
that  the  article  offers  specific  pro¬ 
cedures  or  stimulates  much  thought. 

Donald  K.  Cobb,  Ex.  Head, 
Monroe  Local  School  District. 
Lewisville,  Ohio 


Feeding  One  Sixth  of  the  Nation 
■ — An  excellent  overview  of  the  na¬ 
tional  school  lunch  program  I  w'ould 
like  to  have  my  graduate  students 
read. 

William  L.  Garter,  Assoc. 
Prof,  of  Educational  Adminis¬ 
tration,  U.  of  Cincinnati 


WIRE  REINFORCED  EDGES 
FOR  EXTRA  STRENGTH 


WORIO’S  lARGFST  MANUFACTURER 
OF  REINFORCED  PLASTIC 
FRAYS  AND  BOXES 
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OVERVIEW 


It’s  as  easy  to  use  as  flipping  a  switch!' 


ELECTRONIC  LANGUAGE  LABORATORY  SYSTEM* 


At  last,  in  the  LinguaTRAINER,  a  system  has  been  tech¬ 
nically  and  pedagogically  engineered  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  language  teacher  in  instructing  an  entire  class, 
several  groups  of  the  class  simultaneously,  or  individual 
students  —  with  minimum  effort  and  optimum  results! 


The  Remote  Control  Cabinet  (top  half 
shown)  contains  all  electronics  and  tape 
recorders  that  are  normally  placed  at  each 
student  position. 


The  LinguaTRAINER  is  easy  to  operate,  even  for  the 
least  mechanically  inclined  person.  As  can  be  seen  from 
the  picture  above,  the  student  has  no  mechanical  opera¬ 
tions  to  perform,  and  only  one  switch  to  manipulate.  The 
entire  cla.ss  period  can  be  u.sed,  therefore,  for  teaching  and 
learning.  Tape  recorders  are  located  in  a  remote  control 
cabinet,  and  provide  record  and  playback  for  every  stu¬ 
dent.  Tape  cartridges  require  no  threading  of  reels,  no 
splicing,  no  rewinding,  and  can  be  used  again  and  again 
by  successive  classes  without  rehandling. 


The  Teacher's  Console  contains  controls 
for  tape  recorders,  channel  selection, 
monitoring,  and  for  making  master  tapes. 


High  fidelity  sound  reproduction,  an  important  factor 
in  language  work,  is  featured.  Most  important,  anyone 
who  can  flip  a  switch  can  operate  the  LinguaTRAINER 
successfully. 


Write  to  Mr.  Bruce  Boat  for  LinguaTRAINER  Brochure 

Patents  pending 


SCIENCE  ELECTRONICS,  INC 


195  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


a  subsidiary  of 


Transistor  Amplifiers  for  each  student  posi¬ 
tion  are  mounted  with  plug-in  terminals  for 
quick  removal  and  easy  replacement. 


GENERAL  ELECTRONIC  LABORATORIES,  INC 


Some  of  the  purchasers  of  the  LinguaTRAINER  are:  Adelphi  College.  Brown  University.*  California  Institute  of  Technology.  Choate  School. 
Frederick  High  School.  Gettysburg  College.  Masconomet  Regional  High  School.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo|».  Milton  Academy. 
Northwestern  University.  Palo  Alto  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools.  Thayer  Academy.  University  of  Oregon.  U.  S.  Air  Force  Academy, 
George  Washington  University,  Williston  Academy,  Wilmington  High  School,  Worcester  Academy. 


largest  power-operated  gym  seat 

INSTALLATION  IN  THE  COUNTRY! 


ROCK  ISLAND 

HIGH  SCHOOL  FIELOHOUSE 
Rack  Island.  III. 

Bmj.  A.  Horn,  Arciiitacl 
Rock  Island.  III. 


Seating  May 
Set  Pattern 
For  Future 


Seating  in  the  new  Rock  Island 
digh  School  Fieldhouse  may  be¬ 
come  a  model  for  buildings  of 
Lhis  type  throughout  the  nation. 

The  main  sections  of  bleachers, 
which  can  be  opened  closed 
simply  by  pressing  » 
the  largest  installation  of 
type  to  be  installed  in  any  build¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States. 

The  manufacturer  of  the 
bleachers.  Medart  Seating  Cm.  St 
Louis,  has  been  using  the  Roch 
SanA  installation  to  show  cus 
tomers.  The  Rock 
tion  may  be  advertised  m  tradi 
journals  to  show  the  «««  of  re 
tractable  seating  m  a  building  o 
its  size. 

Located  along  the  east  and  wes 
walls  of  the  fieldhouse.  the  mai 
sections  of 

70  to  75  feet  wide.  These  sectior 


Whatever  seating  capacity  Is  required... 

POWER-OPERATION 

makes  sense  in  gym  seatsi 


Open  in  seconds  ...  at  the  turn  of  a  ■"’T' - 1 

key!  No  muscle  power,  no  noise,  no  binding,  | 

no  damage  to  seats,  walls,  floors.  ■  '  • 

Close  in  seconds  . . .  just  as  smoothly,  ^  ^ 

quietly,  safely  as  opening  operation.  i  . 

Medart  Power-Operated  Gym  Seats  require  no  floor  tracks, 
no  extra  wall  reinforcements,  no  special  construction  provi¬ 
sions.  Only  regular  110-v.  or  220-v.  electric  source  is  needed. 

Cost?  Just  a  fraction  more  than  manually-operated  seats— 
and  this  is  soon  recovered  through  lower  maintenance  and 
service  expense.  Write  for  catalog. 


Reprintsd  from  1 
Rock  Klond  Argus  L 
Rock  Islond,  Illinois 
Soptombor  16,  1959 


telescopic  gym  seats 

SPECIFY  th»  bmil,  tifn  INSIST  on  ill 


rglD  MEDART  PRODUCTS,  INCORPORATED  •  3S34  DE  KAIR  STREET  •  ST.  lOUIS  It,  MO. 
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OVERVIEW 


ONE  VIEW 

basic  education 
and 

the  tough  curriculum 


A  r  c  h i b  a  I  d  B  .  Shaw 


We’re  for  quality  in  education.  We  applaud  excel¬ 
lence  as  a  value  Roal.  We  think  we’re  going  to  be  for 
basic  education  and  for  the  tough  curriculum,  tcx),  but 
we’re  not  ready  to  sign  up  yet.  We’re  waiting  for  much 
better  definitions  of  these  terms  than  any  we’ve  seen. 
Some  of  our  highly  respected  friends  say  that  basic  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  tough  curriculum  can’t  be  spielled  out  in 
ways  which  are  acceptable  both  to  the  present  pro¬ 
ponents  and  to  those  whose  profession  it  is  to  secure  for 
ever)-  child  the  opportunity  for  appropriate  education. 
We’re  more  hopeful. 

The  definition  almost  surely  won’t  come  from  those 
making  the  proposals  now,  thoughtful  and  concerned 
though  they  are.  Neither  will  it  come  from  citizens  com¬ 
mittees,  nor  from  legislatures,  nor  even  from  school 
boards.  Scholars,  as  the  term  is  generally  used,  won’t 
furnish  it.  These  groups  may  set  the  goals  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  define  the  roles  of  the  various  educational 
levels,  but  to  ask  them  to  prescribe  the  process  or  to  de¬ 
fine  the  daily  learnings  which  build  toward  the  desired 
outcomes  is  like  asking  Admiral  Rickover  how  to  raise 
wheat. 

Who  will  give  us  the  definition?  It  seems  reasonable 
to  look  to  those  who  are  “skilled  in,  occupied  with,  make 
a  practice  of,  adhere  to,  give  allegiance  to,”  education 
— in  short,  the  educationists.  If  we  understand  our  dic¬ 
tionary  correctly,  we  mean  people  who  profess  the  cause 


of  education,  who  know  something  about  how  people 
learn,  about  the  kinds  of  situations  most  conducive  to 
learning,  about  what  learning  is  relevant  and  contributes 
most  efTectively  to  the  goals  of  the  individual  and  so¬ 
ciety,  and  who  know  how  much  is  not  known.  “Edu¬ 
cationist”  is  a  term  used  slightingly  but  it  should  be 
claimed  proudly  if  the  derivative  meaning  of  the  word 
has  not  been  too  eireatly  distorted. 

Because  responsibility  sobers  and  wisdom  makes  hum¬ 
ble,  those  who  lead  our  educational  enterprises  are  much 
less  certain  than  their  critics  about  how  to  achieve  basic 
education  and  a  tough  curriculum.  This  is  good.  Their 
definition  will  be  the  better  because  of  their  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  wisdom. 

Tough  for  whom?  Tough  for  what?  Wire  grass  is 
tough,  we’re  told,  but  cattlemen  seem  to  think  that  the 
muscles  it  develops  aren’t  relevant,  are  even  harmful  to 
the  development  of  fine  beef.  Pemmican  is  tough,  too 
tough  for  an  infant  until  it  has  been  chewed  and  broken 
down  by  the  loving  mother  in  the  culture  where  pem¬ 
mican  is  an  important  food. 

The  course  in  which  a  majority  of  the  students  fail 
may  be  tough  or  it  may  be  just  as  irrelevant  as  the  wire 
urass.  Or  it  may  require  a  level  of  development  which 
most  of  the  students  haven’t  reached.  Or  perhaps  the 
test  of  the  learning  was  a  very  poor  instrument.  Or  it 
may  have  been  poorly  taught.  Every  experienced  ad¬ 
ministrator  knows  from  painful  experience  that  when  a 
teacher  fails  a  large  number  of  students  it  may  be  just 
that — teacher  failure. 

No  course  is  equally  tough  for  all  students.  It  may  be 
impossibly  impervious  to  some,  yet  1)C  pre-chewed  pem¬ 
mican  to  others. 

So  as  we  move  tenvard  a  definition  we  rule  out  a  label 
for  any  particular  subject  or  curriculum,  and  turn  to¬ 
ward  the  relationship  between  the  student  and  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  We  may  discover  that  by  “tough”  we  mean 
mind-stretching,  or  challenging.  Challenging  implies  a 
possibility  of  success  and  of  failure,  a  stimulation  to  ac¬ 
tion,  an  assurance  of  the  worth  of  success  and  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction  in  success,  or  of  dignity  in  failure.  But 
this  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  definition.  What  is  the 
challenging  curriculum? 

What  is  basic  education?  Is  it  an  education  designed 
for  the  “good”  student?  By  “good,”  do  we  mean  those 
who  could  have  gotten  pretty  good  marks  in  the  courses 
Mr.  Fadiman  took  in  his  high  school  days?  What  is 
basic  for  all  students?  By  basic  do  we  mean  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  every  American  and  for  .American  so¬ 
ciety?  These  are  just  a  few  of  the  tough  basic  questions 
that  need  answers  before  we  can  come  to  a  satisfactors- 
definition. 

Yes,  we  think  we’re  going  to  be  for  basic  education 
and  for  the  tough  curriculum,  but  not  until  we  hear 
them  spelled  out  in  ways  that  are  consistent  with  what 
is  known  about  learning  and  compatible  with  the  great 
ideal  of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  individual. 


January,  1960 
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Walt  Disney  Elementary  School,  Tullytown,  Pennsylvania.  Architect;  John  Carver,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


FOR  SCHOOLS  USE  MISCO  WIRE  GLASS 

Offers  Proven  Protection  In  Doors  .  .  .  Windows  .  .  .  Partitions  .  .  .  Skylights 


The  safety  of  our  students  depends  upon  the  materials 
used  in  our  school  buildings.  Many  large  loss  fires  result 
from  exposure  through  ordinary  glass.  Give  your  stu¬ 
dents  the  positive  protection  of  wire  glass  and  help  avert 
tragic  and  costly  fire  losses.  Mississippi  Wire  Glass  tends 
to  help  bottle  up  fire.  Don’t  bargain  with  safety.  Specify 
Mississippi  Wire  Glass,  the  original  solid  wire  glass  upon 
which  the  standard  was  based  in  1 899  .  .  .  the  stand¬ 
ard  today  by  which  all  others  ore  judged.  Available  in 
"see  through"  or  obscure  patterns  wherever  quality 
glass  is  sold. 
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PROVED  WIRE  GLASS  BEST 

Wire  Gla»  is  the  only  glazing  medium  that  can  successfully 
withstand  the  fury  of  the  flames  in  this  dramatic  test,  formerly 
required  by  Underwriter's  Laboratories  for  certiflcotion  of  the 
glass  os  Fire  Retardant  No.  32.  In  the  test,  the  glass  is  first 
subjected  to  temperatures  up  to  1600°  F.  for  45  minutes  and 
then  held  at  this  point  for  an  additional  1  5  minutes.  Then  o 
I  Vt"  stream  from  o  Are  hose  is  applied  at  35  to  40  lbs.  pres¬ 
sure.  Passing  the  test  requires  that  the  glass  remain  in  the 
sash  substantially  unchanged  except  for  cracking  due  to 
thermal  shock. 

Insist  on  GLASS  for  Glazing 


GLASS  COMPANY 

88  Angelica  St.  •  St.  Louis  7,  Missouri 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  FULLERTON,  CALIFORNIA 

OVERVIEW 


A J  U  STO 

515  CONNEAUT  ST. 


EQUIPMENT  CO. 

BOWLING  GREEN,  OHIO 


12—14,  Assn,  of  American  Colleges. 
At  Boston.  Ex.  dir:  Dr.  Theodore  A. 
Distler,  1818  "R"  St.  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Theme:  Will  Colleges  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  Survive? 


10-12,  National  Society  of  College 
Teachers  of  Education.  At  Chicago. 
Ex.  sec:  Elmer  J.  Clark,  Indiana 
State  Teachers  Callege,  Terre  Haute, 


Pof.  No*. 
2364191 
2710048 


10-13,  American  Assn,  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education.  At  Chicago.  Ex. 
sec:  Dr.  Edvirard  C.  Pomeroy,  1201 
16  St.  NW,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

12,  Comparative  Education  Society.  At 
University  of  Chicago.  Ex.  sec:  Dr. 
Gerald  H.  Read,  Kent  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Kent,  Ohia. 

13—17,  American  Assn,  of  School  Ad* 
ministrators.  At  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Ex.  sec:  Dr.  Finis  Engelman,  1201  16 
St.  NW,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

15—17,  American  Educational  Research 
Assn.  At  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Ex.  sec: 
Dr.  Frank  W.  Hubbard,  1201  16  St. 
NW,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

16,  Educational  Press  Assn,  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  At  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Ex.  sec: 
Dr.  Mildred  S.  Fenner,  1201  16  St. 
NW,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

27-Mar.  2,  National  Assn,  of  Second¬ 
ary  School  Principals.  At  Portland, 
Ore.  Ex.  sec:  Paul  E.  Elicker,  1201 
16  St.  NW,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

29-Mar.  4,  Dept,  of  Audio-Visual  In¬ 
struction.  At  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Ex. 
sec:  Dr.  Anna  L.  Hyer,  1201  16  St. 
NW,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  Theme: 
Concentrating  Educatianal  Forces. 


AlUSTRITE 

®  W  CHAIRS 

and  STOOLS 


The  patented  adjusting  mechanism  illus¬ 
trated  above  is  the  reason  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Ajustrite  Chairs  and  Stools 
are  in  service  today  it  is  the  oldest,  the 
simplest,  the  fastest,  the  most  trouble-free. 
A  child  can  operate  it.  You  merely  lift  the 
seat  to  the  desired  height.  That’s  all.  No 
bolts,  no  nuts,  no  screws.  No  tools. 

AND  NO  SOILED  HANDS 

That’s  especially  important  for  typing  and 
drafting  students.  No  dirty  wheels  or  knobs 
or  tools  to  handle.  Just  lifting  the  seat  to 
the  desired  height  does  the  trick. 

Ajustrite  Chairs  and  Stools  have  been  doing 
valiant  duty  since  1934.  They  are  particu¬ 
larly  popular  in  college  and  school  class¬ 
rooms,  laboratories  and  vocational  training 
shops.  Seats  and  backrests  are  adjustable  to 
fit  any  size  student  short,  tall  or  medium  — 
slender,  heavy  or  average  and  at  the  same 
time  to  provide  healthful  posture.  May  we 
send  you  descriptive  literature? 

FREE  TRIAL  Use  an  AJUSTRITE  chair  or 
stool  for  30  days  without  obligation.  Prove 
to  yourself  the  many  advantages  AJUST¬ 
RITE  offers  in  comfort,  utility  and  economy. 
Write  today — we’ll  do  the  rest. 

10  YEAR  GUARANTEE:  The  Ajustrite  adjust¬ 
ing  mechanism  actually  compensates  for  its 
own  wear  will  last  and  last  and  last.  That’s 
why  we  can  give  a  10  year  guarantee. 

/  Booth  No.  1 344 
\  AASA  SHOW 

SEE  US  IN  J  February  13-17 
I  Convention  Hall 
\  Atlantic  City 


CLASSROOM 


6-9,  Attn,  for  Higher  Education.  At 
Chicago.  Ex.  tec:  G.  Kerry  Smith, 
1201  16  St.  NW,  Wathington  6,  D.  C. 

6—10,  Attn,  for  Supervition  and  Cur¬ 
riculum  Development.  At  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Ex.  sec:  Margaret  Gill, 
1201  16  St.  NW,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
Theme:  Social  and  Cultural  Influ¬ 
ences  on  Education. 

21,  Child  Study  Attn,  of  America.  At 
New  York  City.  Ex.  dir:  A.  D.  Buch- 
mueller,  9  E.  89  St.,  N.Y.C.  Theme: 
Moss  Media— Their  Impact  on  Chil¬ 
dren  or  Family  Life  in  Our  Culture. 

26—30,  Dept,  of  Elementary  School 
Principals.  At  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Ex.  sec: 
Robert  W.  Eaves,  1201  16  St.  NW, 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


LABORATORY 


VOCATIONAL  SHOP 
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OV.216 


Where  durability  counts  the  Boston  all  metal  sharpener  is  the  answer.  All  models 
have  hardened  steel  gears  and  25%  more  cutting  edges.  There’s  a  model  for  wall, 
window  or  table  mounting  or  the  Portable  Champion  for  schools  with  steel  interiors. 


specify 


BOSTON 

PENCIL  SHARPENERS 


The  Boston  Ranger  .  .  .  Heavy- 
duty  double  bearings  .  .  .  out¬ 
side  adjustment  for  3  points. 


Steel  Gears  .  .  .  SO  steel  culling 
edges  .  .  .  25%  more  culling 
surface  .  .  .  25%  longer  life. 


Model  KS  .  .  .  Durable  and  no 
messy  fall-oul  .  .  .  nickel  plaled 
receplacle  .  ..8  size  pencil  guide. 


•nl  for  3  poinls.  ^ 

quality 


for  economy 

The  longer  lasting  rugged  Boston  Pencil 
Sharpener  will  give  you  longer  service  with 
less  maintenance.  Be  sure  to  specify  Boston 
for  economy  and  quality. 


C.  HOWARD  HUNT  PEN  COMPANY,  C?AMDEN  1,  NEW  JER 
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OVERVIEW 


LATE  NEWS  INSERT 


POLITICAL  FOOTBALL:  When  Congress  re¬ 
convenes  on  Jan.  6,  in  this  presidential  election 
year,  no  one  will  be  making  any  predictions  about 
the  outcome  of  proposed  education  legislation.  Only 
one  thing  appears  certain :  that  education  will  again 
be  a  political  hot  potato  tossed  back  and  forth  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parties. 

Representatives  of  both  parties  look  to  President 
Eisenhower  to  play  a  decisive  role  in  the  final  outccxne. 
They  agree  that  if  any  legislation  is  to  be  passed,  it  will 
require  his  unqualified  support  And  up  to  now,  the 
President  has  been  decidedly  cool  towards  any  direct 
federal  financial  aid  to  schools. 

The  only  plan  proposed  by  the  administration  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress  involved  long-term  loans  to  help 
communities  pay  off  school  construction  debts.  Since  no 
immediate  outlays  of  cash  were  required,  the  plan  would 
have  no  effect  on  President  Eisenhower’s  efforts  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  budget 

However,  House  Education  Committee  members 
have  come  up  with  a  compromise  which  they  feel  may 
win  the  necessary  support.  Chairman  Qeveland  M. 
Bailey  (D.-W.  Va.)  and  Rep.  Carroll  D.  Kearns  (R.- 
Pa.),  ranking  Republican  on  the  committee,  anticipate 
stroi^  opposition  to  the  compromise,  espedally  from 
liberal  House  Democrats.  In  spite  of  this,  they  predict 
“enough  strength”  to  win  committee  approval  and  con¬ 
gressional  passage  of  the  proposed  substitute  if  the 
White  House  agrees. 

Both  stated  they  would  jointly  introduce  the  revised 
bill  in  January  only  if  they  receive  assurances  that  the 
Eisenhower  administration  will  accept  h. 

The  proposed  compromise  goes  ^  to  meet  many  of 
the  President’s  objections  to  the  bill  reported  out  by  the 
Committee  last  June  which  called  for  a  $4.4  billion 
program  to  help  states  build  schools  and  pay  teachers. 
In  essence,  it  is  a  compromise  between  this  bill,  the 
President’s  long-term  loan  proposal,  and  a  third  meas¬ 
ure  introduced  in  the  Senate  which  would  have  provided 
$500  million  a  year  for  two  years  in  grants  for  school 
construction. 

The  new  compromise  keeps  the  administration’s  basic 
insistence  on  long-term  loans.  But  it  would  also  provide 
for  grants  in  some  instances  and  short-term  financial 
loans  on  a  matching  basis.  It  would  permit  communities 
as  well  as  states  to  provide  the  matching  funds.  Re¬ 
moved  would  be  the  administration’s  proposed  require¬ 
ment  that  states  must  demonstrate  a  “reasonable  tax 
effort”  before  receiving  assistance. 

«  *  * 

COLLEGE  ENROLLMENTS  HIT  PEAK:  En¬ 
rollment  of  full-time  and  part-time  students  in  the 


For  more  complete  coverage,  see  pages  109-121. 

nation’s  collies  and  universities  at  the  banning  of 
the  current  scholastic  year  reached  the  all-time  high  of 
3,402,297,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  has  announced. 

The  1959  enrollment  exceeds  that  of  1958  by  143,741 
students,  or  4.4  percent 

According  to  the  usoe,  this  is  the  eighth  consecutive 
year  that  new  records  were  set  in  fall  enrollments.  Fig- 
mes  do  not  include  non-degree  students. 

*  *  « 

BOND  SALES  DOWN:  The  decline  in  school 
bond  sales,  recently  reported  by  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Wdfare  Arthur  S.  Flemming,  assumes 
more  serious  proportions  when  compared  with  figures 
just  released  by  the  Investment  Bankers  Association 
in  Washington,  iba  figures  show  that  while  school  bond 
sales  have  been  sagging,  sales  of  all  other  types  of 
municipal  improvement  bonds  increased  in  the  first  ten 
months  of  1959. 

Flemming’s  report  placed  total  school  bond  sales  in 
the  12-month  period  ending  in  September  at  $1.9  billion. 
This  is  20  percent  less  than  the  amount  purchased  in 
the  preceding  year.  This  downward  trend  will  aggra¬ 
vate  the  existing  shortage  of  classroom  space,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  said,  because  it  indicates  curtailed  construction 
programs  in  the  months  ahead. 

IBA  research  director  Frank  E.  Morris  says  the  de¬ 
cline  in  school  bond  sales  is  attributable  to  a  slackening 
off  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  school  populations.  Al¬ 
though  enrollments  are  still  growing,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  increases  weren’t  as  sharp  as  in  the  mid-1950’s 
and  this  has  exerted  a  slowing  up  influence  on  the 
school  bond  market 

“There  is  less  need  for  new  schools  now  than  earlier 
in  the  decade,”  he  stated. 

Morris  was  firm  in  his  belief  that  the  decline  in  bond 
sales  was  not  attributable  to  higher  interest  rates  and 
said  the  decline  started  early  in  1958 — in  an  easy  money 
period  when  interest  rates  were  droppit^. 

Population  projections  predict  that  by  early  in  the 
1960’s,  the  population  will  again  start  to  increase  at  a 
rapidly  expanding  rate.  Morris  feels  that  by  the  mid- 
1960’s  this  will  make  itself  evident  in  a  spurt  in  school 
bond  sales  and  construction. 

«  *  • 

TERMINATES  ACTIVITIES:  After  more  than 
10  years  of  service,  the  National  Citizens  Council 
for  Better  Schools  announced  the  termination  of  its 
entire  pre^ram  at  the  end  of  December,  according  to 
John  Hersey,  interim  chairman.  The  move,  following 
an  earlier  curtailment  of  activities,  was  made  because 
the  initial  goals  of  arousing  citizen  interest  and  helping 
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communities  organize  for  school  improvement  have  been 
substantially  achieved,  explained  Hersey. 

The  Council  has  designated  the  National  School 
Boards  Association  in  Evanston,  Ill.,  to  take  over  many 
of  its  public  information  functions,  including  mainte¬ 
nance  of  its  clearinghouse  of  information. 

*  *  * 

STUDENT  SAFETY  DISCUSSED:  Discoveries 
of  vital  importance  for  all  those  concerned  with 
student  safety  are  discussed  in  “Operation  School  Burn¬ 
ing,”  the  recently-published  report  on  the  series  of 
school  fire  tests  conducted  in  Los  Angeles  this  past 
summer. 

Tests  of  “untenability”  caused  by  smoke  and  heat 
show  an  extremely  narrow  gap  between  the  fire’s  start 
and  the  time  corridors  become  tmtenable.  The  gap  is 
shorter  than  previously  believed  and  underlines  the  im¬ 
portance  of  speedy  alarm  and  evacuation. 

The  report  has  been  called  “must”  reading  for  any¬ 
one  responsible  for  the  protection  of  life  in  educational 
buildings.  Its  6-page  conclusion  presents  findings  which 
emphasize  the  need  for  a  new  look  at  fire  warning  and 
building  evacuation  procedtu*es. 

The  book,  published  by  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association,  60  Batterymarch  Street,  Boston  10,  is 
available  at  $4.75. 

*  *  * 

ANNOUNCE  GRANTS:  The  National  Science 
Foundation  has  awarded  grants  totaling  $9.2  million 
to  33  colleges  and  universities  to  support  Academic 
Year  Institutes  for  science  and  mathematics  teachers. 
This  will  be  the  fifth  year  of  the  program,  designed  to 
help  teachers  improve  their  subject  matter  knowledge 
through  a  year’s  advanced  study  on  a  full-time  basis. 

It  is  anticipated  that  1,600  experienced  teachers  will 
be  enrolled  in  the  Institutes  in  the  1960-61  academic 
year — the  great  majority,  secondary  school  teachers.  A 
limited  number  of  openings  for  college  teachers  will 
’  also  be  available  in  some  of  the  Institutes. 

The  Foundation  grants  will  provide  stipends  of  $3,000 


for  each  participant,  with  additional  allowances  for  de¬ 
pendents,  books,  and  travel.  Some  Institutes  will  pro¬ 
vide  an  additional  summer  training  program  to  enable 
teachers  to  fulfill  graduate  d^ree  requirements  more 
easily. 

Information  and  ^>plication  forms  can  be  obtained 
from  directors  of  individual  Institutes,  not  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

*  «  * 

SEEK  TV  TIME:  The  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  urged  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  require  that  a  fair  portion  of  the  prime 
evening  television  viewing  period  be  devoted  to  public 
service  broadcasts,  including  those  with  educational 
values. 

NEA  president  Walter  W.  Eshelman  told  the  commis¬ 
sion  that  public  service  broadcasts  in  the  7  to  10  p.m. 
period  might  be  regarded  as  ^r  compensation  by  the 
stations  for  the  use  of  the  air  waves  which  belong  to  all 
the  people.  Since  stations  are  licensed  to  use  the  air 
waves  “in  the  public  interest,  convenience,  and  neces¬ 
sity,”  he  urged  the  Commission  to  strengthen  the  stand¬ 
ards  by  which  it  measures  whether  the  applicant  sta¬ 
tions  have  functioned  in  the  public  interest. 

«  *  • 

POTPOURRI:  Kent  State  University,  Kent,  Ohio, 
ia  running  a  short  course  in  “basic  boardsmanship 
for  beginners”  Jan.  8-9. ...  A  language  barrier  between 
200  Spanish-spealdng  workers  and  other  employees  of 
the  Hatfield  Wire  and  Cable  Co.  in  Hillside,  N.  J.,  is 
gradually  being  broken  by  lessons  in  Spanish  being 
given  to  24  foremen  and  other  supervisory  employees. 
.  .  .  The  relationship  between  supporting  good  sdiools 
and  attracting  new  industry  was  brought  out  by  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Papier,  research  director  of  Ohio’s  Bureau  of 
Unemployment  Compensation.  Speaking  to  the  Ohio 
Association  of  School  Administrators,  he  said  that  the 
state’s  best  bet  for  attracting  new  industry  is  better 
schools  and  expanded  research  facilities. 


TEACHERS’  SALARIES: 
The  index  of  teachers’  sal¬ 
aries  stood  at  324.1  in  No¬ 
vember;  the  cost  of  living 
index  was  207.9.  As  the  2- 
decade  span  charted  at  left 
shows,  from  1940-1950  there 
was  almost  no  growth  in  the 
real  income  of  teachers,  but 
from  1950-60  real  wages 
rose  about  40%.  In  the  1960’s 
teachers’  real  wages  will 
continue  to  climb. 
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MAONKTIC  DISC 

New  fidelity.  EUsieet  to  use, 
easiest  to  maintain.  Indestructible, 
reuseable  over  and  over  again. 


TAPK  MAGAZINE 

So  easy  to  use!  No  threading 
errors.  Simpler  for  both 


only^aiii  MRI  LANGUAGE  LABORATORY 

gives  you  unmatched  simplicity-fidelity  as  never  before 


MRI — and  only  MRI — ranks  simplicity  with  fidelity.  These 
newest  MRI  advances  continue  to  assure  you  maximum 
teaching  effectiveness,  whether  your  students  record  on  con¬ 
ventional  tape,  the  new  MRI  magazine,  or  the  simplest  of  all 
methods,  the  MRI  magnetic  disc. 

MRI  services  go  far  beyond  technological  leadership.  Just  as 
important — for  teachers,  too — are  the  "programming"  and 
“results”  aspects  behind  each  installation.  From  its  nation¬ 
ally  conducted  seminars.  MRI  has  assembled  basic  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  most  efficient  utilization  of  electronic  language 


teaching  equipment.  Now  MRI  offers  this  vital  information 
as  a  continuing  educational  service. 

For  10  or  10,000  students ...  be  the  medium  magnetic  disc, 
magazine,  or  tape  reels,  you  will  find  an  MRI  installation  to 
exactly  meet  your  needs  and  budget.  And,  as  your  program 
expands,  MRI's  Building  Block  Concept  protects  your 
investment  by  minimizing  expansion  and  conversion  costs. 

For  complete  information  about  MRI  Language  Laboratory 
Equipment  and  educational  services,  write  or  phone  today. 


A  SUBSIDIARY  OP  THOMPSON  RAMO  WOOLDRIDGE  INC. 


126  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11  •  ALgonquin  5-7250  MRI  Language  specialists  available  in  your  area  for  consultation. 
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Now  through  Griggs  Comfort-Engineering  Research 

Comfort  Engineered 

SCHOOL  and  AUDITORIUM  FURNITURE 


Researched,  Designed,  Engineered,  and  Manufactured 
to  the  needs  of  the  pupil,  teacher,  and  administrator. 

Quality  in  school  and  auditorium  furniture 
is  made  up  of  many  things  —  superior  ma¬ 
terials,  exceptional  design,  top  engineering, 
skilled  craftsmanship,  and  tight  quality  con¬ 
trol.  Griggs  Comfort-Engineering-Research, 


6RIG6S  EQUIPMENT,  INC.,  BELTON,  TEXAS 

PLANTS  AT  BELTON,  TEXAS  AND  SELMA,  N.  C. 


through  test  after  test,  provides  all  of  these 
features  in  a  complete  line  of  the  finest  school 
and  auditorium  furniture  available  —  Griggs 
Comfort-Engineered  Furniture— a  comfortable, 
functional,  long-lasting  investment  for  your 
.school  because ...  you’re  buying  proven  quality. 
Write  today  for  further  information. 


OVERVIEW 


It  sekms  that  the  uifat  revival  of  headcratnming  in 
American  education  suffered  a  setback  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  tv  quiz  expose.  .Apparently  sham  can  parade  as 
wondrous  wisdom,  born  of  devotion  to  intellectual  de¬ 
tail.  Rut  now  the  halo  of  such  respectability  is  painfully 
askew.  Even  the  spelling  bee  is  suspect!  And  another 
tantalizing  reward  for  effort  has  thus  vanished  from  the 
classrfxun.  There  is  now  stronger  need  for  other  tech¬ 
niques  and  motivations  to  propel  our  “pursuit  of  ex¬ 
cellence.” 

If  “a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,”  no  one  in 
our  land  should  be  victimized.  Well,  what  can  we  do? 
Perhaps  we  shouldn’t  permit  any  more  curricular  dis¬ 
tractions  by  realists,  behaviorists,  pragmatists  or  educa¬ 
tionists.  What  if  a  crash  program  for  building  the  en¬ 
cyclopedic  mind  is  difficult  and  expensive?  Inevitably 
there  will  lx;  casualties,  but  for  them  society  has  pro¬ 
vided  costly  facilities  for  l)ed  and  board  in  corrective 
and  custodial  institutions! 

There  was  a  good  curriculum  once,  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  subsequently  sjxiiled  by  a  lot  of  misguided 
teachers,  because  they  had  faith  in  research  and  tried 
to  apply  the  findings,  they  have  permitted  a  sort  of  edu¬ 
cational  snafu  to  come  about.  What  can  we  exp)ect  when 
these  educators  let  a  mere  philosopher  like  John  Dewey 
influence  them. 

Dewey  was  a  clever  thinker,  and  he  managed  to  gain 
world-wide  renown  in  a  pre-television  era.  He  knew 
a  lot  about  things  like  how  the  educational  process  re¬ 
lates  to  human  behavior,  but  he  couldn’t  build  an  atomic 
submarine,  much  less  a  space  ship,  so  what  gcKxl  was  he? 
Furthermore,  he  was  even  opposed  to  headcramming. 
For  shame! 

How  fortunate  that  we  have  some  powerful  argu¬ 
ments  for  persuading  our  youth  to  submit  willingly  to  a 
stern  educational  regimen.  First  of  all,  national  defense 
makes  a  strong  bid — any  redblooded  adolescent  can  see 
the  urgency  of  a  well-stocked  scholastic  arsenal.  Even 
more  appealing  an  enticement  is  the  exotic  (juest  for 
space  control. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  exigencies  and  temptations 
of  adulthood  tend  to  divert  creative  efforts;  would-be 
scientists  sometimes  turn  sloppily  sentimental  and  inept. 
Think  of  all  those  shirkers  who  become  nurses,  police¬ 
men,  waitresses,  truck  drivers,  secretaries,  farmers,  mer¬ 
chants  and  mechanics.  They  and  others  like  them  may 
constitute  the  so-called  backbone  of  a  democratic  so¬ 
ciety,  but  they  simply  fail  to  advance  space-age  develop¬ 
ments.  Headcramming,  however,  would  wake  them  up 
early  and  get  them  into  the  real  swing  of  things. 


TAKE  HEED  YOU  ROCK  ’n  ROLLERS, 
CHEERLEADERS,  BASKETBALLERS. 

TO  VANQUISH  SPACE  DEFIANCE 
LEAR.N  MORE  OF  MATH  AND  SCIENCE! 

Now  a  small  problem  arises  here.  The  urgent  need  for 
.America  to  advance  forthwith  from  runner-up  to  pace¬ 
maker  in  the  space  rat-race  seems  to  require  selective 
concentration  of  educational  effort  on  the  academically 
talented  top  15  percent.  Logic  dictates  that  only  the 
best  teachers,  also  the  top  15  percent,  should  groom 
these  scholars.  But,  how  can  we  make  sure  that  the  re¬ 
maining  85  percent  (staff,  students  and  parents  of  the 
latter)  will  support  such  a  plan  with  enthusiasm? 

\Vell,  the  latter  students  will  not  be  neglected.  Guid¬ 
ance  will  help  prepare  them  for  their  roles  as  scientifi¬ 
cally  initiated  flunkeys.  They  will  know  what’s  important 
and  where  their  interests  should  be  concentrated,  in¬ 
stead  of  running  around  being  policemen  and  nurses 
and  such  and  never  contributing  to  their  larger  duty! 
.As  for  the  teachers,  “master  teachers”  on  tv  and  in  lec¬ 
ture  tours  can  bring  the  important  lessons  to  the  masses, 
while  this  85  percent  stands  by  and  hopes  to  emulate. 

'There  is  still  another  enticement  for  convincing  youth 
that  stiff  cerebral  e.xercise  is  rewarding.  Impressive  sta¬ 
tistics  suggest  a  direct  relationship  between  educational 
endurance  and  subsequent  material  opulence,  quanto 
Discis  TANTO  sTiPENDiA  MERES.  Translated  (for  the 
benefit  of  the  less  able  85  percent  among  us)  this  means, 
‘■'The  more  you  learn,  the  more  you  earn.”  How  can 
youth  resist  such  a  clincher? 

But  when  we  have  overcome  the  obstacles  now  im¬ 
peding  the  headcramming  crusade  in  our  schools  and 
colleges,  we  still  mustn’t  be  complacent.  We  must  not 
submit  to  the  diversionary  efforts  of  psychologists,  phi¬ 
losophers,  anthropologists,  sociologists  and  their  ilk 
among  the  behavioral  scientists. 

Regardless  of  the  abundant  research  to  the  contrarv-: 

.A.  It  is  unnecessary  to  make  curricular  adjustments 
in  accord  with  inherent  differences  of  human  charac¬ 
teristics.  A  single  pedagogical  prescription,  preferably 
dosed  out  nationally,  is  applicable  to  all  students. 

B.  Erudition  virtually  guarantees  intelligent,  socially 
effective  behavior.  Mastery  of  mathematical  processes, 
for  example,  makes  Johnny  a  precise  thinker,  a  well- 
adjusted  boy.  Popular  allegiance  to  the  resurrected 
“transfer  of  training”  doctrine  assures  its  validity. 

Back  to  our  intellectual  gymnastics,  everyone,  lest 
sanity  overtake  us.  If  the  struggle  is  laborious,  the  vir¬ 
tue  is  thus  enhanced,  ad  astra  per  aspera;  and  no 
aspirin  to  relieve  the  aspera! 
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more  for  your  money... 


fidUildJu/ 


all-facility 


central  control  sonnd  systems 

You  get  more  in  a  rauland  School  Sound  System 
— more  versatility,  more  durability,  more 
value.  Get  every  desirable  feature  for  effective 
administrative  control,  educational  program 
distribution  and  2-way  communication.  Make  your 
choice  a  money-saving  rauland  Sound  System. 


Model  S752-96 
Latest  2-channel 
System:  provides 
complete  pro¬ 
gram  distribution 
service,  including 
intercom:  with 
FM-AM  tuner 
and  stereo 
record  changer; 
expandable 
capacity  for  up 
to  120  rooms 


your  choice  of  every 
desirable  feature  and  program  facility 

RAULAND  Sound  Systems  are  available  to  fit  the  exact  needs 
and  budget  of  your  school.  Available  features  include: 
FM-AM  Radio  —distributes  any  radio  program  on  FM  or  AM 
to  any  or  all  rooms 

Phonograph — distributes  phono  program  (choice  of  trans- 
scription  player  or  record  changer);  also  may  be  used  with 
tape  recoider 

Mierophenot — selects  and  distributes  programs  from  multiple 
microphone  locations 

Intsrcom  permits  2-way  conversation  with  any  or  all  rooms 
— privacy  feature  available 

Spociol  Fsoturst  -Emergency  Switch;  all-call;  provision  for 
signal  clock;  telephone  intercom;  fire-disaster  alvm  facilities; 
remote  control,  etc. 


Pionfrt  in 
School  Sound 


Model  S600 

Budget-minded  Dual 
Channel  System- 
ideal  for  smaller 
schools— complete 
program  distribution 
facilities  plus  inter¬ 
com,  for  up  to 
46  rooms 


SSI!:. 


There  is  an  ideal  RAULAND  Sound  System  to  fit  the  exact 
needs  and  budget  of  your  school.  Ask  for  full  information. 

RAULAND-BORG  CORPORATION 


Rauland-Borg  Corporation,  Dept.  E 
3535  W.  Addison  St.,  Chicago  18,  lU. 

□  Send  full  details  on  all  RAULAND  School  Sound  Systems 
Our  school  has _ 


Name- 


-Classrooms. 


-Title- 


Address- 
City _ 


ECONOMIC 


Growing  Income,  Rising  Costs 

The  1 960’s  open  with  a  national  income  of  aliout  $500 
billion  and  will  probably  end  with  a  national  income 
well  above  $750  billion.  In  1960  expenditures  on  schools 
and  collecjes  should  be  about  $20  billion;  in  1970  they 
will  be  well  above  $40  billion.  Total  expenditures  for 
education,  research,  development  and  training  in  all 
forms  of  education  will  be  about  $45  billion  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  years  of  the  decade  and  well  above  $100  billion 
at  the  end  of  the  decade. 

Rising  Enrollments 

School  and  collejte  enrollment  in  1950  was  31  million. 
At  the  beginning  of  1%0  it  is  about  45  million.  The  total 
school  enrollment  seems  to  be  increasing  somewhat  more 
than  2  million  a  year  at  present,  and  this  promises  to 
continue  through  the  1%0’s.  In  1970  we  may  have  at 
least  20  million  more  enrolled  than  in  1960 — an  increase 
which  about  matches  the  total  number  enrolled  a  gen¬ 
eration  ago.  Enrollments  are  growing  faster  proportion¬ 
ately  in  the  upper  age  levels;  elementary  enrollments 
will  go  up  about  one-fourth,  secondary  schools  up  nearly 
three-fourths,  while  enrollment  in  higher  education  will 
almost  certainly  double. 

Building  Needs 

There  is  no  question  that  there  will  be  a  boom  in  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment  for  all  kinds  of  education  during  the 
next  decade.  To  meet  the  needs  there  should  be  Hnished 
ever\’  day,  ready  for  occupancy,  four  or  hve  elementaiA' 
schools  for  600  pupils,  two  or  three  high  schools  for 
1,0(K)  pupils,  and  a  college  plant  for  1,400  to  1,800  stu¬ 
dents.  When  we  add  the  number  of  new  buildings  neces¬ 
sary  because  of  obsolescence  and  population  shifts,  it  is 
entirely  piossible  that  this  number  will  double.  It  is  al¬ 
ready  clear  that  there  will  be  a  great  expansion  in  the 
educational  programs  carried  on  by  industries  and  by 
voluntaiA'  groups  of  all  kinds. 

Demand  for  More  Teachers 

The  provision  of  an  adequate  number  of  teachers  and 
other  professionals  to  staff  these  schools  and  colleges  is 
a  large  and  growing  problem.  Just  to  provide  one  addi¬ 
tional  teacher  for  every  30  students  (and  present  recom¬ 
mended  practice  is  50  professionals  for  each  1,000  stu- 
;  dents)  would  take  66,000  additional  teachers  each  year, 
j  By  the  end  of  the  decade  close  to  2fX),0fK)  new  teachers 
1  will  be  needed  for  annual  replacements  and  retirements. 

I  This  means  that  somewhere  between  250,000  and  300,000 
I  new  teachers  will  have  to  be  available  each  year  to  meet 
our  growing  enrollments.  Any  such  number  would  re- 
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quire  a  very  lare;e  fraction  of  the  college  graduates,  and 
it  may  be  a  higher  proportion  of  college  graduates  than 
we  are  likely  to  be  able  to  obtain  in  1970. 

Paying  for  Services 

The  average  family  income  in  1%0,  before  taxes,  will  I 
probably  be  about  $6,500.  By  the  end  of  the  decade  the  | 
average  family  income  will  likely  have  passed  the  $10,000 
bracket  (in  1%0  prices).  While  dollar  expenditures  on 
food,  housing  and  clothing  will  increase,  the  percentage 
expenditure  on  these  items  per  family  will  probably  drop 
and  the  percentage  that  is  spent  on  ser\ices  of  all  kinds 
will  rise.  This  is  because  we  shall  know  how  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  material  production  (particularly  in  the 
fields  of  agriculture  and  manufacturing  through  the 
work  of  agricultural  experimental  stations,  engineering 
colleges  and  research  departments  in  industrv),  while 
knowing  little  alwut  the  problems  involved  in  increasing 
the  efficiency  of,  say,  a  hospital  or  a  school. 

To  illustrate  the  contrast,  look  at  the  process  of  selling 
yard  goods.  Today’s  department  store  is  essentially  like 
a  ha/aar  in  ancient  E^spt;  a  pile  of  cloth  on  the  coun¬ 
ter,  a  clerk  on  one  side,  a  buyer  on  the  other.  But  the 
process  of  manufacturinc  this  cloth  would  be  completely 
beyond  the  ancient  Eeyptian’s  comprehension. 

Efforts  of  Increased  Efficiency 

Because  of  the  enormous  si/e  of  the  construction  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  demand  for  increasing  numbers  of  teach¬ 
ers,  there  will  be  strong  pressure  to  increase  efficiency  in 
education.  Output  per  man  hour  in  agriculture  has  dou¬ 
bled  during  the  past  two  decades.  Output  per  man  hour 
in  industry  has  doubled  during  the  past  three  decades. 

No  one  has  satisfactory  figures  on  the  increase  in  output 
per  man  hour  in  education,  but  it  would  probably  be  | 
vers-  diffic»dt  to  show  any  substantial  improvement  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  generation. 

As  this  pressure  develops  it  will  force  attention  to  edu-  | 
cational  equipment  of  all  kinds  which  will,  in  turn,  in-  1 
crease  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher.  Today  the  over¬ 
whelming  proportion  of  the  construction  dollar  goes  into 
the  shell  of  the  building,  while  relatively  little  goes  into 
that  which  might  increase  teaching  efficiency. 

Contrast  again:  in  1890  a  typical  industrs-  put  more 
than  75  percent  of  its  total  construction  money  into  the 
shell  of  the  building;  now  it  puts  75  percent  of  that 
money  into  equipment — a  complete  reversal  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  70  years.  Schools  in  1890  put  about  90  percent  of  i 
their  construction  money  into  the  building  and  only  ! 
10  jK'rcent  into  equipment — a  ratio  which  continues  ' 
tcxlay. 

-Harold  F.  Clark 


Model  E,  25*  floor  machine  with  2  h.p.  motor 
and  heavy  duty  planetary  design  gear  unit. 


Cuts  Polishing  and  Scrubbing  Time  Up  To  50% 

Brings  Bock  Full  Shine  In  One  “Pass”  ^ 

Covers  Area  Quickly  and  Easily 

Powerful  2S'  model  with  fully  adjustable  handle,  H I  L  D 

retractable  wheels,  momentary  contact  safety  Floor  Machino 

switch,  non-marking  bumpors,  cord  and  ^  Company,  Inc. 
wheels-plus  the  many  other  impor-  ^  ^  Wo^inaUu,  Nvd. 

tont  Hild  features  that  insure  ^  Chkoao  7,  lllinoi. 
smoath  performance  and 

CenHemM:  Send  more  mformotion  on 
low  oporoling  ^  rhe  Hlld  2S*  floor  modiine. 

cost.  4^ 

Nome _ _ _ 

-- 

Adcfress.  .  _ 

City _ _  —  -  Zon*  .Stat« _ 
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DIMENSIONS 

length— 8’ 
width— 4' 

heightt-8'.  16',  24'.  32' 


NEW  FROM  00^0 

STAGING  UNITS  SO  VERSATILE,  THEY  SOLVE  m  STAGING  PROBLEM 


SICO  Stages.  Chair  Risers,  Choral  Risers  are  ideal  for 
multi-purpose  rooms,  classrooms,  music  rooms— wherever 
flexible  staging  is  needed.  Three  basic  units  are  interchange¬ 
able  and  interlocking.  You  can  use  them  alone  or  in  com¬ 
bination  for  any  staging  arrangement.  To  the  smallest 
detail,  they’re  designed  to  give  practical,  efficient  service. 

Portable  and  folding,  one  person  can  set  up  an  entire 
arrangement  in  minutes.  SICO  units  handle  effortlessly. 
When  not  in  use,  they  fold  and  store  in  a  minimum  area. 
Built  for  durability,  they  carry  a  ten-year  written  guarantee, 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Portable-fold  them  up.  roll  them  away.  They  roll  easily  on  four 
4'  casters— two  rigid  and  two  swivel  for  positive  guiding. 
Casters  lower  automatically  with  folding— retract  with 
opening. 

Vinyl  tile  deck-quiet  durable,  beautiful.  Ourable  vinyl  tile  flooring 
retains  beauty  longer  than  any  other  decking.  Tiles  can  be 
quickly  and  easily  changed.  Quiet  for  walking,  easy  to  clean. 

Unitized  frame— structural  steel.  Steel  frame  is  welded  for  one- 
piece  rigidity.  Electric-arc  welding  is  used,  a  must  in  equip¬ 


ment  that’s  built  to  last.  Fronts  and  backs  re  entirely  free 
of  crossbars  so  that  floors  can  be  mop^jed  and  cleaned 
without  moving  units. 

Zinc  lustron  platinf.  Beautiful,  durable.  Will  not  rust,  chip,  or 
peel.  Has  the  qualities  of  fine  zinc  plating,  yet  eliminates 
to  a  high  degree  its  oxidation. 

Rubber  terminals  prevent  slippin(.  Eight  2*  rubber  terminals 
anchor  units  in  position.  Casters  retract  automatically 
when  units  are  opened  into  position. 

No  screws-nothinf  to  loosen.  Expansion  rivets  fasten  flooring  to 
frame,  can’t  become  loose.  Pivot  points  consist  of  steel 
bolts  with  aircraft  lock  nuts  which  remain  in  place  always. 

Complete  with  accessories 

•  Front  and  Side  Panels— permit  complete  enclosure  of 
visible  sides  of  platforms.  •  Tapered  units  to  make  com¬ 
plete  180  degree  installations.  •  Triangular  Inserts— inter¬ 
lock  between  regular  units,  permit  semi-circular  arrange¬ 
ments.  •  Platform  Steps  or  Ramps.  •  Guard  Rails. 


For  detailed  information  on  SICO  Staging,  write 


SICO  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  INC., 

5215  Eden  Avenue  South,  Minneapolis  24,  Minnesota,  Oept.  101 


DIMENSIONS 

length— 8' 
width— 33* 

heights- 8',  16',  24*,  32 


DIMENSIONS 

length— 8',  riser  width— 18' 
riser  heights: 

3  rise  unit— 8',  16',  24' 

3  rise  unit— 16',  24',  32' 

4  rise  unit-8',  16',  24',  32 
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MOVE 


TEACHING 


MATERIALS 


MORE  cx. 


EASILY! 


Modern  teaching  methods  call  for 
plenty  of  movement  of  everything 
from  grand  pianos  to  machine 
tools  to  exhibits  and  displays. 

Bassick  casters  add  conven¬ 
iences  as  well  as  sure  protection 
for  floors  of  all  types.  on 


The  Bassick  Company, 
Bridgeport  5,  Conn. 

In  Canada:  Belleville,  Ont. 
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SEARCHING  THROUGH 


There  are  many  kinds  of  research, 
including  the  research  that  fails  only 
because  its  findings  don’t  reach  those 
who  could  use  them.  We  report  here 
a  piece  of  research  on  certain  tests 
of  the  effect  on  later  college  per¬ 
formance  of  ability-grouping  in  high 
school,  a  discussion  of  the  growing 
chasm  between  research  in  learning 
and  teaching  methods,  and  a  study 
of  class  size  in  college. 

Effect  of  grouping 
on  later  performance 

^  Grouping  students  on  the  basis  of 
ability  has  long  been  a  controversial 
issue  in  American  education.  In  re¬ 
cent  years,  with  increasing  concern 
i  being  expressed  for  the  identification 
and  special  education  of  academi¬ 
cally  talented  students,  the  trend 
seems  to  be  toward  more  grouping. 

Ability  grouping  has  received  the 
attention  of  researchers,  each  trying 
to  prove  the  advantages  or  disad¬ 
vantages  of  different  methods  and 
purposes  of  organizational  plans  to 
!  account  for  individual  differences. 
One  of  the  latest  pieces  of  research 
on  the  issue  was  presented  to  the 
New  York  State  Association  of 
;  Deans  and  Guidance  Personnel  in 
'  November. 

David  A.  Abramson,  who  reported 


the  study,  compared  the  various 
achievement  levels  of  college  sopho¬ 
mores  who  had  experienced  hetero¬ 
geneous  or  ability  grouping  in  high 
school. 

.Academic  achievement  was  se¬ 
lected  as  the  criterion  for  two  rea¬ 
sons:  although  not  the  sole  objective 
of  programs  for  able  high  school 
students,  it  is  an  accepted  one,  and 
it  is  more  accessible  to  investigation 
than  intellectual  interest,  social  and 
personal  adjustment  and  motivation. 
Grade  point  averages,  course  grades 
and  honors  were  used  to  measure 
achievement. 

The  sample,  192  students  with 
iq’s  ranging  from  II.t-160,  was 
drawn  from  four  New  York  City 
high  schools.  One  school  had  no 
grouping  on  the  basis  of  ability,  an¬ 
other  was  a  special  school  to  which 
only  gifted  students  were  admitted. 
The  other  two  had  different  degrees 
of  ability  grouping. 

What  did  the  study  reveal? 
“There  were  no  signiBcant  differ¬ 
ences  in  overall  achievement 
through  the  sophomore  year  of  col¬ 
lege  between  students  who  had  been 
members  of  ability  groups  in  hierh 
school  and  students  who  had  not 
been  grouped  on  the  basis  of  ability.” 
The  only  variable  to  produce  a  sig- 
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nificant  effect  for  each  of  the  three 
achievement  criteria  was  the  level  of 
intelligence. 

Mr.  Abramson  concludes  that  “if 
there  is  an  increased  demand  for 
better  traininc'  of  the  able  pupil  in 
hie;!!  school  in  order  to  assure 
c;reater  success  in  college,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  how  practices  of  ability 
croupin^  in  the  hii'h  school,  for 
pupils  with  intellitjence  quotients 
rantpng  between  115  and  160,  can 
make  a  contribution  to  such  success 
as  measured  by  usual  academic 
standards.”  The  report  suererests  that 
further  research  on  the  education  of 
the  high-ability  student  be  centered 
on  the  curriculum  and  methods  of 
teaching. 

Learning  theory 
and  its  application 

Can  the  laws  of  learning  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  classroom?  Three  ex¬ 
perimental  psycholotrists  say  “Yes, 
but  .  . 

The  question  was  explored  by  K. 
W,  .Spence  of  the  State  University  of 
Iowa,  A.  W.  Melton  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan,  and  B.  J.  Under¬ 
wood  of  Northwestern  University. 
Their  discussions  were  presented  at 
a  symposium  held  in  May  1958  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  Northwestern’s 
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The  three  imperative  requirements  for  audio  equipment  to  be  used  for  instruc¬ 
tion  and  recreation  — safety,  audience  coverage,  dependability— are  fully  met 
in  all  Newcomb  audio  products.  Transformers  isolate  electronic  elements  from 
the  power  mains  to  positively  prevent  shock.  They  also  improve  performance. 

I  Coverage  and  intelligibility  are  achieved  by  high  fidelity  circuitry  and  by  care- 
1  fully  matching  output  systems  with  loudspeakers  for  optimum  efficiency. 
Newcomb  ruggedized  construction  provides  the  dependability  needed  for 
i  schedule-keeping  operation.  Cases  are  made  of  crack-proof,  warp-proof  ply¬ 
wood,  glue-blocked  for  added  strength,  covered  with  washable,  scratch-resist¬ 
ant  fabrikoid,  protected  by  metal  corners.  Come-apart  hinges  eliminate  the 
most  vulnerable  part  of  cabinet  construction.  All  parts  are  American-made 
I  including  the  new  four-speed  phono  motors. 

When  buying  for  the  future,  look  to  the  past.  Consult  your  own  service 
i  records.  You  will  find  that  Newcomb  equipment  costs  less  to  own  on  the  basis 
j  of  amortization . . .  less  to  maintain  on  any  basis.  Equate  service  life  and  up¬ 
keep  against  initial  cost  and  you  will  find  that  Newcomb  is  your  most  astute 
I  investment  in  lasting  quality.  It  will  pay  you  to  specify  Newcomb  every  time. 


Nanncomb  rufftdiztd 
cltsvoom  phono- 
fraphs ...  a  modal 
for  avary  naad. 


NEWCOMB  AUDIO  PRODUCTS  CO.  Dept.  S-1 
6824  Lexington  Ave..  Hollywood  38.  California 

Gentlemen:  /  am  interewted  in  the  following  audio  equip¬ 
ment.  Pleaee  tend  deeeriptive  bulletin*  by  return  mail. 

□  Portable  Tranacription  Player/PA.  Systems. 

□  Cla.s8room  Phonograplvs. 

□  Clas.sroom  Radios  Q  AM  □  FM. 

□  Stereo  Tape  Recorder  □  >4  Track  □  Track. 

□  Name  of  nearest  Newcomb  dealer  or  distributor. 

name - 

title _ _ 

addre** _ 
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A  Dodge  school  bus  chassis  is  the  soundest  foundation 
upon  which  you  can  build  dependable  school  transportation. 
Sound  in  safety,  even  in  excess  of  NEA  standards, 
with  extra-big  brakes;  gear-before-axle  steering;  a 
driver-adjustable  emergency  brake  system. 

Sound  in  economy,  with  a  choice  of  thrifty  L-head  Six  or 
Power  Giant  V-8  engines  for  peak  performance  on  regular 
gas;  long-lived  Dodge  quality  construction;  low  initial  cost. 
Your  Dodge  dealer  will  be  pleased  to  point  out  many  more 
reasons  why  a  Dodge  school  bus  chassis  is  the  soundest 
investment  you  can  make  in  dependable,  safe,  economical 
school  transportation.  Why  not  give  him  a  call  today? 

Dodgt  School  Bus  Chassis  are  built  for  bodies  that 
accommodate  30  to  66  pupils.  Choice  of  five 

wheelbases;  15,000  to  22,000  lbs.  G.V.W.  ^ _ _ 

Dodgo  Town  Wagon  is  ideal  for 
small  routes  or  “feeder”  use. 

Easily  carries  eight  pupils,  can  be  ^ 
converted  to  haul  athletic 
equipment  or  other  materials. 

DfPfND  ON  OODBE 

TO  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  IN 

A  PRODUCT  OF  CHRYSLER  CORPORATION 
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Research  (continued) 

.School  of  Education — Department 
of  Psychology’,  Carnegie  Project — 
and  are  reported  in  the  Spring  19.'>9 
issue  of  Harvard  Educational  Re¬ 
view. 

Spence  claims  that  “the  contem¬ 
porary  learning  theories  of  the  ex¬ 
perimental  psychologists  have  had 
very  little,  if  any,  importance  as  far 
as  educational  practices  and  objec¬ 
tives  are  concerned.”  To  explain  his 
point,  he  draws  a  distinction  Ire- 
tween  pure  and  applied  research. 

Pure,  or  basic,  research  has  as  its 
goal  the  discovery  of  general  laws 
and  the  formulation  of  systematic 
theories.  .Applied  research  has  as  a 
limitation  the  fact  that  it  can  form¬ 
ulate  only  roiitrh  laws  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  behavior  being  investigated. 
'I'he  problem  is  that  psycholoyists 
have  been  asked  to  srtlve  practical 
problems  b<*fore  having  mmt'ial  laws 
available  to  explain  In-havior. 

.\Ithou"h  at  one  time,  usually 
placed  in  the  tlecade  of  the  19!10’s, 
the  relationship  between  learnini; 
theory  and  classrcKun  application 
was  relatively  close,  the  experimental 
psycholouist  tcnlay  is  removintr  him¬ 
self  frfun  the  highly  complex  class- 
r«K>m  settimr  in  rrrder  to  study  sim¬ 
pler  asjjects  of  learnim;  and  Ix’liavhrr. 

The  translation  of  such  terms  as 
stimulus-resjxmse,  conditirming,  dis¬ 
crimination  learning,  tlrive  levels 
and  reinforceuH'nt  into  rf)ncrete  ed¬ 
ucational  practice  is  an  extremely 
difficult  task,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  disagreement  atnonti  psycholo- 
irists  over  the  interpretation  of  basic 
laws.  But  in  spite  of  the  difficulty, 
translation  is  possible.  The  teaching 
machine,  advocated  by  another  psy- 
cholotfist,  B.  F.  Skinner,  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  cited  of  practical  application 
of  the  principles  of  reinforcement. 

Spence  makes  this  concluding 
statement:  “That  the  time  is  ripe 
for  a  combined  research  effort  on 
the  part  of  psycholocists  and  educa¬ 
tional  psychologists  seems  abun¬ 
dantly  ev  ident.” 

Melton  demonstrates  the  yap  Ix*- 
tween  the  science  of  learning,  as  part 
of  the  sr  ience  of  psycholotry,  and  the 
technology  of  educational  method 
by  analyzing  the  contents  of  the 


Journal  of  Experimental  Psychology 
and  the  Journal  of  Educational  Psy¬ 
chology.  The  former  devotes  about 
two-thirds  of  its  890-1, (MX)  pages 
each  year  to  learning,  and  “there  is 
almost  never  a  reference  to  the  imp¬ 
lications  of  the  findings  for  educa¬ 
tion.”  Less  than  25  percent  of  the 
articles  in  the  Journal  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Psychology  have  to  do  with 
the  conditions  and  management  of 
learning  in  school  situations. 

What  are  some  of  the  difficulties 


that  must  be  overcome  if  an  integra¬ 
tion  of  science  and  technology  is  to 
be  achieved?  Melton  discusses  sev¬ 
eral:  (1)  the  failure  of  experimental 
psychologists  to  be  interested  in  ed¬ 
ucational  applications;  (2)  the  lack 
of  a  unified  science  of  learning;  (3) 
the  difficulty  of  making  general  con¬ 
clusions  because  of  the  limited  nature 
of  present  experimentation;  (4)  the 
failure  of  the  behavioral  sciences  to 
develop  a  satisfactory  classification 
scheme  by  which  specific  tasks  of 
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Compare  the  smooth,  grit-free  Walk-Top  sur¬ 
face  above  with  the  ordinary  pavement  shown 
right.  You  will  easily  see  why  this  non-abrasive 
material  reduces  wear  on  children’s  shoes  and 
clothes  to  a  minimum. 

Walk-Top  “saves  kids,”  too!  Observation  has 
proved  that  surfacing  playgrounds  with  Walk-Top  reduces  both  the  number 
and  seriousness  of  abrasions  resulting  from  falls. 

Across  the  nation,  school  officials  in  small  communities  and  large  are 
specifying  Walk-Top  for  school  yard  pavement  sealing.  In  Los  Angeles,  for 
instance,  more  than  30,000,000  sq.  ft.  of  such  areas  have  been  Walk-Top 
surfaced  in  the  last  few  years. 

For  complete  information  on  Walk-Top,  the  trouble-free  surfacing  for 
your  play  areas,  contact  our  nearest  office. 


I 


American  Bitumuls  &  Asphalt  Company 

320  MAmn,  SAN  FRANCISCO  20.  CALIF.  Atlanta  8.  Ga.  Portland  8,  Ore. 

Perth  Amboy,  N.J.  Mobile,  Ala.  Oakland  1,  Calif. 

Baltimore  3,  Md.  St.  Louis  17,  Mo  Inglewood,  Calif. 

Cincinnati  38,  Ohio  Tucson,  Ariz.  San  Juan  23,  P.  R. 
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Schools  are  Beginning  to 

of  the  T.  V.  Type 

When  a  teaching  film  is  used  with  an  importance  that  calls  for  a  re- 
a  large  pupil-group,  most  of  its  in-  showing  to  certain  pupils.  Teachers 
structional  value  will  be  retained  by  now  furnished  with  Duolite  TV-type 
a  few  pupils  only.  Too  many  will  projection  in  normal  light  are  espe- 
miss  too  much.  cially  enthusiastic  about  smaller- 

The  messages  of  certain  films  are  of  group  usage  .  .  . 

#  For  detailed  study  of  certain  features  or  concepts. 

#  For  the  slow  learners  who  need  additional  help. 

#  With  students  taking  notes  in  normal  light — perhaps  referring  to  study  questions 
on  the  blackboard. 

#  Used  without  sound.  Teacher  supplies  the  commentary,  with  appropriate 
emphasis. 

;0 

#  Re-use  of  film  is  followed  by  a  quiz  or  written  test. 

#  In  general — for  small  groups  when  room  darkening  is  inaccessible  or  inconvenient. 

This  includes  previewing  of  films. 


The  Duolite— while  not  a  “cure-all”  for  classroom 
projection — will  definitely  extend  the  TEACHING 
TOOL  USAGE  of  your  valuable  16mm  films. 

To  evaluate  its  performance  in  your  buildings, 
this  coupon  will  bring  a  prompt  response. 


r 

k 


Technical  Service  Inc.,  is  a  16-year-old  manufac¬ 
turer  of  motion  picture  equipment.  Since  acquiring 
from  the  DeVry  Corporation  in  1954  the  famous 
DeVrylite  Projectors,  concentration  has  been  on 
16mm  audio-visual  projectors  only  .  .  .  SERVICES 
(cleaning,  adjusting,  repairing,  replacement  parts) 
are  available  in  all  principal  cities  through  the 
TSI  dealer  network. 


( - 

I  Technical  Service,  Inc. 

I  30865  Five-Mile  Rood,  Livonia,  Mich. 

I  You  may  have  a  TSI  dealer  contact 
I  me  regarding  a  Duolite  demonstration. 

j  NAME  _ 

I  SCHOOL  (or  offico) 

i  ADDRESS 

TITLE  _  _  PHONE  _ - -  - 

_ _ I 
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OVERVIEW 


PROGRAM  OF  A 
TEACHING  TOOl 
DAY 


Discover  the  Value 
Projector 


(16mm  films  in  a  K6  School) 


l_I  7  AM:  HuildioK  enKineer  >ie»*s 
film  on  wa)S  to  booNt  economy  in  hcatinK 
plant  operation. 

8  AM:  Teacher  previews  Social 
Sti^icv  film  for  1  PM  5th  Grade. 

9  AM:  Safety  Film  shown  to  all 
pupils.  Auditorium. 


fl  10  \M:  Science  film  used  in  Mh 
tirade  (  lassroom.  Normal  liKht  permits 
students  to  take  notes  and  refer  to  study 
questions  on  blackboard. 


D  II  AM:  Safety  Film  (See  9  AM) 
shown  in  kindergarten  without  sound. 
T  he  teacher  supplies  commentary. 

op. 

12:  Superintendent  uses  film  to 
explain  School  Reading  Program  at  a 
Service  C  lub  luncheon. 


as  well  as  the  usual  way 

—and  continue  >our  regular  projec¬ 
tion  in  rooms  that  you  can  now  darken: 
auditorium,  gym,  library,  audio¬ 
visual,  or  multipurpose.  L'se  ihc  Duo- 
Ute  here,  loo! 


Lsc  tilms  IHlb  way  — 

Use  TV-type  screen  projection  with 
the  Uiiolite  in  normal  light — smaller 
classrooms— segments  of  larger  class 
or  study  areas— and  (for  previewing) 
in  ortices. 


I  PM:  Social  Studies  Film  (re¬ 
viewed  by  Teacher  at  8  AM)  used  in  5th 
Grade  Classroom  as  part  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  Mexico.  Auditorium. 


2  P.M :  Animal  Life  Film  used  for 
science  study  and  language  experience 
in  2nd  Grade  (  lassroom. 


INCRFASING  THE  VALUE  OF  16mm  FILMS  AS  “TEACHlNCi  TOOLS” 
— especially  with  small  study  groups — is  the  job  that  Duolites  have  proven  they 
can  do. 


□  .Y  PM:  Film  on  Fractions  used 
again  this  time  for  a  small  group  of 
.students  requiring  extra  help. 


1  he  red  type  gives  vou  the  story 


4  PM:  Science  Club  uses  film  on 
Astronomy  to  expand  interest  of  gifted 
children.  Classroom 


OUOLITE  PERFORMANCE  in  depend¬ 
ability  and  convenience-of-use  goes  well 
beyond  average  requirements  for  motion 
picture  projection  equipment.  It  gives  faith¬ 
ful  service  in  regular  projection.  Its  added 
feature— the  built-in  foldaway  screen— has 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  educa¬ 
tional  programs:  I  V-IA'PFl  MEW.MtlL- 
I  I  Y  IN  NORMAL  LK'iIll  FOR  AUDI¬ 
ENCES  OF  1  TO  40. 


I_l  5  P.M:  Study  of  I  ram-in- Action 
Film  taken  at  last  basketball  game.  Cor¬ 
ner  of  Gymnasium. 

•m.  6  PM:  At  dinner  meeting.  Audio 
\  isual  Coordinators'  preview  films  for 
possible  purchase. 


LJ  7  PM:  leacher  reruns  History 
Film  to  prepare  quiz  for  class  review 
screening  next  day. 


Write  UH  to  send  you  the  name  of  the  TSI  Duoli;e 
dealer  nearest  you.  Let  him  explore  with  you — 
through  actual  demonstration  luo  areas  of  in¬ 
struction  which  are  not  conveniently  accessible  with 
standard  equipment. 


PM:  Architects  show  films  on 
new  schools  to  Building  Committee,  plus 
interested  community  members.  Auditor¬ 
ium. 


f  1  PM  \dult  I  diicalion  class  in 
dog  handling  views  Field  I  rial  Film. 
Gymnasium. 


TECHNICAL  SERVICE  INC 


laaaatnaaa 

j  Duolite’s  TV-type  Projection 
I  was  used  eight  times. 

'V' 

I  Duolite's  regular  projection 
I  was  used  seven  times. 


30865  Five  Mile  Road 
Livonia  Mich.  KEnwood  3-8800 
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Research  (continued) 

human  beings  “can  be  described, 
identified,  and  placed  in  a  dimen¬ 
sional  matrix  in  rnation  to  other 
tasks”;  (5)  the  confusion  over  basic 
and  applit'd  science',  and  rc'search 
and  operational  evaluation;  and  (6) 
gaining  access  to  children  of  school 
aee  for  experimental  investigation. 

Melton  believes  these  difficulties 
can  be  o\ercome.  One  step  is  to  de- 
\elop  a  “formal  statement  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  relationship  between  the 
science  of  learning  and  the  tech- 
nolog\-  of  educational  method  in 
order  to  pros  ide  a  “grand  strategy” 
for  the  acceleration  of  both.  A  sec¬ 
ond  step  would  be  a  series  of  research 
and  development  planning  efforts  to 
identify  relevant  problems.  “A  third 
K'quirement  is  for  facilities  and  sub¬ 
jects  for  research  and  development 
studies.  Finally,  there  must  be  a  re¬ 
examination  of  the  training  of  psv- 
c'lologists  and  educational  psycholo- 
eists  with  these  opportunities  in 
mind.” 

Underwood  agrees  with  Spence 


This  is  the 
sound  system 
for  vour  school 


that  current  experimentation  deals 
with  small  factors.  However,  he 
said,  “a  ‘small’  phenomenon  may  be 
\ery  important  in  leading  to  a  scien¬ 
tific  understanding  of  learning  and 
yet  be  of  little  practical  imjK>rtance.” 

Classes:  how  large 
is  small  enough? 

Faced  with  rapid  enrollment  in¬ 
creases  in  elementary  economics 
courses  at  Kansas  State  University, 
the  economics  department,  under  the 
direction  of  Wallace  B.  Nelson,  con¬ 
ducted  an  experiment  using  different 
class  sizes  as  the  only  variable.  The 
results  are  reported  in  the  October 
1959  issue  of  The  Educational  Rec¬ 
ord  under  the  title  “.\n  Exjjeriment 
with  Ulass  Size  in  the  Teaching  of 
ElementaiA  Economics.” 

The  author  acknowledges  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  opinion  favoring 
smaller  classes.  However,  he  was  able 
to  find  in  the  literature  “virtually  no 
e\idence  to  support  this  viewpoint” 
particularly  regarding  classes  in  eco¬ 
nomics.  The  study  was  designed  to 
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Budget? 

The  new  bogen  series  ec  console,  gives 
your  school  basic,  economical  central¬ 
ized  sound  control:  receives  and  dis¬ 
tributes  radio  programs,  student-acted 
plays,  recordings  and  spoken  messages 
to  75  rooms,  individually  or  at  once. 
Provides  versatility  you’d  expect  to  find 
only  in  consoles  costing  much  more. 
Best  of  all,  when  you  specify  bogen, 
you’re  assured  of  quality  and  reliability 
—that  only  sound  specialists,  w-ith  over 
25  years  of  experience,  can  supply.  Give 
your  school  an  educational  and  safety 
advantage  it  can’t  afford  to  be  without. 
Write  today  for  free  literature  on  the 
new  BOGEN  EC  CONSOLE  and  other  school 
sound  systems. 


^BOGEN-PRESTO  CO. 

S'  Paramus,  N.J.,  Dept.  OV  10 

A  Division  of  tht  Siegter  Corporotion 
Please  send  me  free  literature  on  the  EC 
Console. 


Name- 


City. 


answer  the  question,  “Can  elemen¬ 
tary  economics  be  taught  as  effec¬ 
tively  in  large  classes  as  in  small 
ones?” 

Fhe  design  of  the  experiment  con¬ 
sisted  of  stating  the  objectives  to  be 
measured,  conducting  small  and 
large  classes  simultaneously,  holding 
all  relevant  variables  constant  ex¬ 
cept  for  class  size,  testing  for  achieve¬ 
ment  and  comparing  the  results. 

Nelson  came  to  the  following  con¬ 
clusion;  “For  the  four  instructors 
involved,  teaching  the  course  they 
taught  and  using  the  teaching  tech¬ 
niques  and  testing  methods  they  em¬ 
ployed,  large  classes  from  85  to  140 
ran  be  taught  as  effecti\ely  as  small 
classes  of  16  to  20.” 

The  conclusion  is  a  cautious  one. 
Fhe  author  does  say  later  that  “if 
conditions  elsewhere  are  similar  to 
those  at  Kansas  State,  as  I  think,  the 
conclusions  are  widely  applicable.” 
He  is  equally  careful  in  explaining 
the  limitations  of  the  study.  'Flu- 
results  were  measured  and  compared 
using  objective  examinations,  omit¬ 
ting  entirely  the  effects  of  the  stu- 
dent’s  value  system,  critical  thinking, 

I  communication,  and  tolerance  for 
contradictory  convictions.  These  in¬ 
tangibles.  according  to  the  author, 
are  not  clearly  enough  defined  to 
ix-rmit  measurement. 

Nelson  concludes  that,  “a  policy 
of  teaching  most  of  the  elemental^- 
economics  course  in  sections  of  up  to 
;  1.50  seems  defensible.  In  addition,  a 
:  number  of  small  sections,  reser\ed 
for  exceptional  students  with  the 
brains  and  ability,  the  drive  and  the 
communication  skills  required  to  ex- 
I  ploit  the  discussion  potential  of  such 
sections,  may  be  in  order.” 

Why  did  Nelson,  after  being  highly 
objective  throughout  the  experiment 
and  the  report,  include  this  last 
comment?  If  achievement  is  com¬ 
parable  in  large  and  small  sections, 
why  suggest  using  small  sections  un¬ 
less  they  have  some  additional  value? 
The  author’s  cautious  conclusion 
seems  hardly  to  beg  the  question  the 
experiment  set  out  to  answer.  Still, 
the  favorable  results  with  large 
I  classes  that  he  reports  earlier  should 

ibe  welcome  support  for  college  ad¬ 
ministrators  who  now  face  an  en¬ 
rollment  explosion. 
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THE  QUALITY  OF  LEADERSHIP 

No.  1  in  a  series  o1  messages  to  all  concerned  with  better  education 


Exhaustive  curriculum  analysis  .  .  .  the  foundation  of  all  Coronet  film  production 


Each  Coronet  film  accurately  reflects  the  basic  concepts  of  instruction 
and  effectively  fills  the  teaching  needs  of  its  subject  by  means  of  ex¬ 
haustive  curriculum  research. 

Once  a  topic  is  selected  for  possible  filming.  Coronet’s  Research 
Department  chooses  the  educational  specialist  best  qualified  to  help 
shape  the  content  of  the  him.  Under  his  guidarure,  a  careful  review 
is  made  of  state-approved  curricula  and  of  major  textbooks  on  the 
subject.  This  is  compared  with  the  latest  literature  and  educational 
trends.  Months  of  study,  interviews  and  correspondence  with  educa¬ 
tional  leaders  take  place  before  the  first  word  of  the  film's  script  is 
written.  No  Coronet  film  enters  production  without  this  thorough, 
up-to-the-minute  preliminary  research  to  determine  specific  classroom 
requirements.  Unless  this  research  shows  that  the  film  can  add  a 


truly  new  dimension  to  teaching,  the  film  project  is  dropped. 

Based  upon  this  thorough,  forward-looking  research.  Coronet  has 
built  an  unsurpassed  library  of  16mm  instructional  films ...  a  pro¬ 
cedure  which  is  just  one  of  the  important  elements  that  give  to  CororKt 
Films  their  quality  of  leadership. 

Thin  booklet  i»  yours!  Send  for  it  today! 

It  tells  the  complete  story  of  Coronet  creative 
quality  in  its  library  of  more  than  900 
educational  films. 

^CORONET  FILMS 

To  illuminate  all  facets  of  learning 

CORONET  BUIL.DING  CHICAGO  1.  ll_l-INOIS 
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PUBLISHER'S 

MEMO 

Since  publishers  are  often  described 
as  would-be  editors  who  can't  write, 

I  approach  the  idea  of  a  monthly  col¬ 
umn  for  Overview  with  considerable 
modesty.  If  the  column  quietly  disap¬ 
pears  after  two  or  three  issues,  you 
will  know  I  was  either  overcome  by 
said  modesty  or  systematically  elimi¬ 
nated  by  the  blue  pencil  of  some  edi¬ 
tor  unable  to  recognize  deathless 
prose  on  first  reading! 

Meantime,  I  would  like  to  try  to  off¬ 
set  the  big  broad  picture  of  Overview 
with  a  much  narrower  and  personal¬ 
ized  focus  upon  our  own  publishing 
enterprise  and  the  behind-the-scenes 
decisions  and  experiences  which 
shape  our  destiny— sometimes  in  spite 
of  ourselves!  For  months  now  our  staff, 
editor  and  publisher  included,  has 
been  traveling  to  all  sections  of  the 
country  to  tell  key  reader  and  ad¬ 
vertiser  groups  about  our  decision  to 
merge  The  School  Executive  and  Edu¬ 
cational  Business  into  Overview,  the 
magazine  for  all  educational  execu¬ 
tives.  From  now  on  there  can  be  no 
further  reliance  upon  the  reputation 
of  The  School  Executive,  which  we 
published  for  21  years.  Overview  is 
now  launched  and  on  its  own. 

Our  collective  hats  are  off  to  the 
thousands  of  readers  who  liked  our 
Overview  concept  enough  to  send  in 
paid  subscriptions  before  an  issue  was 
in  their  hands.  And  we  are  grateful  to 
every  manufacturer  and  supplier  serv¬ 
ing  education  whose  confidence  in  our 
staff  and  in  our  background  of  educa¬ 
tional  publishing  led  him  to  become  a 
charter  advertiser.  If  the  combination 
of  editorial  worth  and  the  curiosity 
factor  achieves  wide  "pass-along 
readership"  for  this  copy,  advertising 
salesmen  will  be  greatly  pleased. 

The  February  issue,  too,  should  be 
something  quite  special— our  "exhibit" 
for  the  AASA  gathering  in  Atlantic 
City.  We  hope  to  meet  personally 
with  many  of  you  there. 
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A  COURAGEOUS  STEP  FORWARD 

. . .  toward  accelerating  school  science  teaching  to  fulfill  the  objectives 
of  the  National  IX-fense  Education  Act  has  been  accomplished.  The  new 
Purchase  Guide  just  distributed  by  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers  gives  every  school  the  requirements  for  basic,  standard  and 
advanced  c*quipment  for  science  teaching. 

"This  is  quite  an  exciting  thing  to  me,’’  said  United  Statt-s  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  Lawrence  G.  Derthick.  "It  should  help  stretch  the 
educational  dollar  further  and  improve  the  standards  of  instruction. 

"When  teachers  in  these  areas  covered  ( Science,  Mathematics  and 
Foreign  Language's)  are  given  money  to  buy  new  equipment,  they  w  ill 
have  master  lists  available  to  show  them  what  equipment  they  should 
have,  and  how  much  use  they  can  expect  to  get  from  it.’’ 

"Some  State  School  Superintendents  are  known  to  be  considering 
making  the  Guide  the  official  standard  for  all  systems  under  their  juris¬ 
diction  so  that  schools  will  use  the  National  IX'fense  Education  Act 
money  w  isely,”  says  Andrew  Bingham,  Staff  Writer  of  the  Sunday  Star, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Congratulations  are  in  order.  Bausch  &  Lomb  joins  the  thousands  of 
c-ducators  who  are  saying  to  the  host  of  workers  responsible  for  this 
monumental  344-page  book,  "Thank  you  for  a  tremendous  job  well 
done.” 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 
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Widespread  use  of  this  book  will  discourage  routine  pur- 
^ Uhw*  and  use  of  obsolete  materials  and  apparatus,  while 
eacouragiof  the  manufacture,  purchase  and  use  of  more 
modara  teaching  aids.  The  Purchase  Guide  should  reduce 
sales  of  shoddy,  uneconomical,  or  inappropriate  items  and 
assist  reputable  manuhicturers  in  making  products  of  high 
quality  and  usefulness  that  can  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices. 
It  should  arm  school  authorities  against  high-pressure 
sales  tactics  and  enable  them  to  become  better  informed 
about  what  to  purchase  and  how  to  get  full  value  for  school 
tuoda  expended.  Most  important  of  all,  the  Purchase  Guide 
should  adtance  the  content  and  quality  of  instruction  in  the 
sciences,  mathematics  and  modern  foreign  tcaguages.” 

frsw  th*  F»rtuf»nf 
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To  get  comprehensive  information,  illustrations, 
specifications  and  prices  on  the  Bausch  &  Lomb 
line  of  Standard  Teaching  Microscopes  and  other 
products  which  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  Pur¬ 
chase  Guide . . . 


Just  fill  in  and  mail  this  card.  There  is  no  obligation,  of  course. 


Now  Even  More  Student-Proof 


Two  new  budget-saving  reasons  why 
Bausch  &  Lomb  outwears  them  all 

IXCLUSIVI 

New  Lifetime  Ball-Bearing  Focusing 

To  resist  rough  handling  for  even  more  extra  years 
of  use,  B&L  Standard  Teaching  Microscopes  now 
feature  the  most  wear-free  focusing  ever  offered  in 
the  school  budget  range.  Eight  stainless  steel  ball 
bearings  in  hardened  steel  raceways  float  the  slide 
and  assure  perfect  smoothness,  precise  centration. 
An  automatic  stop  prevents  removing  the  tube  and 
eliminates  the  possibility  of  stripping  the  rack  gear. 
This  new  design  gives  you  even  more  trouble-free 
service  —  an  added  benefit  with  no  increase  in  price 
—  to  make  your  best  buy  even  better. 


IXCLUSIVI 

New  Force-Proof  Clutch 

Prevents  damage  to  fine  adjustment  mechanism, 
objectives  and  specimens.  When  the  end  of  the  fine 
f(Kus  travel  is  reached,  the  safety  clutch  takes  over  — 
even  if  the  fine  focus  knob  is  forced  beyond  its  range, 
there's  no  damage  to  any  part  of  the  fcxrusing  assem¬ 
bly.  Now  your  best  buy  is  even  more  student-proof. 


PLUS 

Standard  size,  standard  operation,  with  laboratory-grade  optics,  made  in  America  by 
Bausch  &  Lomb.  Lifetime  warranty,  nation-wide  service  by  qualified  B&L  dealers. 
Meeting  the  requirements  of  Purchase  Guide  Items  Nos.  2625,  2645  and  2650.  As 
low  as  $1 12.50  each,  in  lots  of  five. 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 
635  St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester  2,  N.  Y. 


See  the  complete  line  of  Bauich 
X  lomb  Science  Teaching  Aids  at 
the  School  Conventions:  AASA, 
Atlantic  City,  February  13-17; 
NSTA,  Kansas  City,  March  39- 
April  2;  NCEA,  Chicago,  April 
19-22. 


STEREOZOOM*  MICROSCOPES 

A  really  new  concept  in  microscope  optical  design,  continuously 
variable  magnification,  not  in  steps  but  infinite  within  the  range. 
No  objectives  to  misplace,  scratch  or  break.  No  nosepiece  to  get  out 
of  order.  Completely  enclosed  optical  Ptxl  keeps  out  dirt,  protects 
against  damage.  Lower  prices  begin  at  $202.50  in  lots  of  five. 
Meeting  the  requirements  of  Purchase  Guide  Item  No.  26S5. 

*TrMiemark,  BauSih  &  Lomb  Oplaal  Co. 


BASIC  ILLUMINATING  UNIT 

So  ingeniously  simple  that  anyone  can  learn  to  operate  it  in  just  a 
few  minutes.  Carbons  are  clipped  into  place  in  "one-two-three” 
fashion  and  kept  correctly  spaced  for  at  least  an  hour's  continuous 
use  by  electronic  controller.  Although  strong  and  rigidly  built,  it’s 
easily  portable.  Complete,  without  microscope,  $405.00. 

Meeting  the  requirements  of  Purchase  Guide  Item  No.  2640. 


BUNSEN  SPECTROSCOPE 

Easily  movable  prism  to  demonstrate  different  light  characteristics. 
Linear  scale  can  be  calibrated.  Spectral  lines  appear  sharp  and  clear 
—  enhancing  normal  dispersion  of  the  prism.  Price,  $150.00. 
Meeting  the  requirements  of  Purchase  (iuide  Item  No. 


TRIPLE  PURPOSE  MICRO-PROJECTOR 
Projects  downward  onto  a  table  with  stage  horizontal  for  live 
specimens  in  liquid  or  for  drawings;  to  wall  with  stage  horizontal 
or  vertical.  Weighs  only  514  lbs.  and  is  the  simplest  to  operate. 
Complete  for  A-C,  $100.00. 

Meeting  the  requirements  uf  Purchase  Guide  Item  No.  2603. 


EYEPIECE  PHOTOMICROGRAPHIC  CAMERA 
35mm  Camera  with  viewing  head  attaches  directly  to  microscope 
eyepiece  and  permits  viewing  specimen  during  ftxusing  and  even 
while  snapping  the  picture.  All  optics  are  Balcote’*  treated. 
Price,  $233.50. 

Meeting  the  requirements  of  Purchase  Guide  Item  No.  0690. 


TRI-SIMPLEX  MICRO-PROJECTOR 

Bausch  &  Lomb  standard  quality  optics  give  clear,  bright  color- 
true  screen  images.  Projects  to  wall  or  table-top  with  stage  in  hori¬ 
zontal  position,  or  to  wall  with  stage  vertical.  Weighs  only  16  lbs., 
but  is  well-balanced  and  designed  to  last  through  many  years  of 
classroom  use.  From  $150.00. 

Meeting  the  requirements  of  Purchase  Guide  Items  Nos.  2610 
and  2615. 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO..  635  St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

PriiCS  iuhftit  to  change. 


Send  me  all  the  information  on  th 
Purchase  Guide  requirements: 

[~]  Standard  Teaching  Microscopes 
|~|  StereoZoom*  Microscopes 
[~~|  Basic  Illuminating  Unit 
[~~|  Tri  Simplex  Micro-Projector 
You  may  give  me  an  obligation  free 

MY  NAME.  _ 

SCHOOL.  ^  . 

ADDRESS  _  .  _ 


'Trademark,  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co. 


Forkcasting  the  (;ronvth  of  vocational  education  dun- 
ini'  the  next  decade  could  prove  to  be  as  inaccurate  as 
the  predictions  of  many  demouraphers  durinc'  the  thir¬ 
ties  who  said  that  the  pr)pulation  of  the  United  States 
would  reach  163  million  in  the  year  20()().  Today,  at  the 
bettinnin^  of  196f).  the  nation’s  population  is  more  than 
180  million  and  may  exceed  2(K)  million  by  1970. 

I  his  population  “explosion” — a  boon  to  .Vmerican 
business — calls  for  more  of  everythint',  includint'  jobs. 
New  technoloity  and  new  methods  of  production  and 
distribution  are  creatine  new  occupations  and  chaneine 
old  ones.  Scores  of  products  not  yet  beinc  produced  will 
be  on  the  market  liefore  the  end  of  the  sixties.  These 
dramatic  chanees  in  American  life  will  call  for  a  nesv 
kind  of  vocational  and  technical  education. 

James  P.  Mitchell,  Secretary  of  Lab<»r,  says:  “'Fhe 
eeneral  demand  for  skilled  wrirkers  will  continue  to  be 
a  fundamental  manpower  fact  in  the  future.  .  .  .  The 
pinch  yets  tiuhter  as  the  economy  crows  and  as  our  na¬ 
tional  appetite  for  qocKls  and  services  qrows  in  billion 
dollar  quips.” 

In  the  sixties  we  will  have  more  people  needinq  more 
qoods  and  services.  Technoloqical  proqress  will  foster  de- 


Dr.  Mobley  is  executive  secretary  of  the  American  Voca¬ 
tional  Association. 


mands  for  more  hiqhly  skilled  personnel  and  fewer  un¬ 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers.  Population  qrowth  and 
technoloqical  chanqes  will  force  us  to  expand,  revise  and 
improve  virtually  all  phases  of  vocational  education.  The 
proqram  must  Ite  patterned  on  chanqing  conditions  if 
needs  are  to  be  served  and  our  hiqh  standard  of  livinq 
is  to  be  maintained. 

If  public  schools  fail  to  meet  the  challence,  private 
qroups  within  industry,  labor  organizations  or  other 
agencies  of  the  government  will  p  rform  the  service. 
Labor  and  industry  should  and  will  n>nt  nue  to  be  in¬ 
volved  with  trade  and  industrial  training.  But  it  would 
be  a  mistake  for  the  public  to  relinquish  its  interest  in 
and  control  of  this  important  phase  of  vocational  edu¬ 
cation. 

If  the  public  schools  fail  to  meet  their  responsibilities 
for  effective  vocational  programs,  the  resulting  ineffi¬ 
ciency  of  .American  workers  could  seriously  effect  the 
amount  of  our  imports  and  exports,  thus  endangering 
our  wonomic  qrowth.  Marketing  .American  goods  in 
foreign  countries  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  be¬ 
cause,  in  too  many  instances,  we  cannot  compete  suc¬ 
cessfully  on  a  price  basis  with  gixxls  offered  by  other 
nations.  This  has  forced  some  .American  industries  to 
move  their  operations  entirely  to  foreign  soil,  or  to  estab¬ 
lish  branch  manufacturing  plants  outside  the  United 
States.  If  this  trend  is  not  halted,  our  national  emplov- 
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merit  picture  could  be  drastically  altered.  On  numerous 
occasions  Russia’s  Khrushchev  has  announced  Soviet 
plans  to  lick  us  in  an  economic  war.  In  his  speech  to  the 
Economic  Club  of  New  York  City  last  September  he 
said ; 

“.Ml  of  you  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are  offer¬ 
ing  you  economic  competition.  Some  describe  this  as  our 
challenge  to  the  United  States  of  America.  But,  speaking 
about  challenges,  one  might  say  .  .  .  that  it  was  the 
United  States  that  first  challenged  all  the  world;  it  is  the 
United  States  that  developed  its  economy  above  tliat  of 
all  countries.  For  a  long  time  no  one  dared  to  challenge 
your  supremacy.  But  now  the  time  has  come  when  there 
is  such  a  state  which  accepts  your  challenge,  which  takes 
into  account  the  level  of  development  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  in  turn  is  challenging  you.  Do 
not  doubt  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  stand  on  its  own 
in  the  economic  competition,  will  overtake  and  out¬ 
strip  you.” 

Machine  tools,  the  basic  instruments  of  industrial  pro¬ 
duction,  are  being  produced  in  Russian  plants  “with 
less  than  half  the  man-hours  required  in  comparable 
Western  operations,”  according  to  a  front-page  story  in 
The  New  York  Times.  This  story  was  based  on  a  report 
by  Seymour  Melmon,  associate  professor  of  industrial 
management  and  engineering  at  Columbia  University 
and  a  consultant  of  production  techniques,  who  spent 
part  of  last  .August  and  September  in  Russia  studyine; 


production  methods.  Professor  Melmon  said,  “If  pres¬ 
ent  trends  continue  the  Soviet  Union  will  in  a  few  years 
have  a  world  lead  in  efficiency  in  the  production  of  ma¬ 
chine  tools,  the  basic  equipment  of  modern  industrial 
economies.” 

.As  a  part  of  Soviet  economic  plans,  Russia  is  now 
reorganizing  its  entire  system  of  education,  and  it  is 
scheduled  to  be  completed  by  1963.  The  new  reorgan¬ 
ization  law  calls  for  a  greatly  expanded  program  of  voca¬ 
tional  education — patterned  somewhat  after  the  pro¬ 
grams  we  have  been  developing  in  vocational  and  practi¬ 
cal  arts  education  during  the  past  40  years.  Soviet  leaders 
are  acting  on  the  theory  that  success  in  winning  an  eco¬ 
nomic  war  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  skill  and 
productivity  of  their  people — and  this  comes  through 
vocational  training. 

Regardless  of  the  hysteria  created  by  the  Russian 
.Sputniks,  it  seems  safe  to  predict  that  there  will  be  a 
great  expansion  of  vocational  education  during  the 
sixties.  The  public  will  demand  it.  This  is  indicated  by 
a  recent  Purdue  University  study  which  shows  that  83 
percent  of  a  carefully  selected  sample  of  leaders  in  many 
phases  of  American  life  believe  that  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  is  extremely  important  to  the  security  and  economy 
of  our  nation. 


It  is  not  possible  to  predict  accurately  the  details  of 
developments  or  even  the  extent  to  which  vocational 
programs  will  be  publicly  financed  and  controlled.  How¬ 
ever,  social,  economic  and  technological  changes,  cou¬ 
pled  with  population  growth  and  foreign  economic  com¬ 
petition,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  following  develop¬ 
ments  in  Nocational  education. 

Programs  for  .Adults.  'I'here  will  be  a  tremendous  up¬ 
swing  in  vocational  programs  for  out-of-school  youth  and 
adults.  Technological  developments  in  industry,  agricul¬ 
ture,  business  and  distribution,  and  new  homemaking 
problems  will  demand  stepped-up  vocational  programs 
for  adults.  This  trend  is  underscored  by  the  fact  that  in 
our  nation’s  capitol  today  virtually  every  major  or¬ 
ganized  group  has  a  staff  of  specialists  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  de\eloping  vocational  programs  for 
journeymen,  apprentices,  farmers  and  other  workers. 
These  training  specialists  are  employed  by  both  manage¬ 
ment  and  organized  labor  groups.  Through  membership 
action  at  state  and  local  levels  they  will  continue  to  de¬ 
mand  more  training  programs  to  keep  their  workers  up- 
to-date  in  science  and  technology  and  to  advance  skills. 
If  public  schools  fail  to  provide  the  training  needed  and 
requested,  these  organized  private  groups  will  finance 
programs  from  their  own  resources. 

.Area  Programs.  .Area  vocational  schools  and  programs 
will  move  forward  quickly  during  the  sixties.  This  will 
not  be  a  new  development,  since  many  states  launched 
such  programs  years  ago — one  as  early  as  1915.  Then, 
too,  large  cities  have  for  some  time  operated  specialized 
vocational-technical  schools  that  serve  all  or  a  large  part 
of  the  metropolitan  area.  But  many  more  area  schools 
and  programs  are  essential  if  all  Americans  who  need 
and  can  profit  from  such  instruction  are  to  have  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  vocational  training.  Many  of  these  programs 
will  be  developed  to  serve  rural  youth  and  adults — pri¬ 
marily  farm  youth  beyond  high  school  age — who  in  past 
years  have  had  access  to  vocational  training  only  in 
agriculture,  home  economics  and  in  some  cases  business 
education. 


.As  mechanized  farming  continues  to  force  more  young¬ 
sters  off  the  farms  and  into  urban  areas  to  seek  employ¬ 
ment,  farm  youth  will  of  necessity  need  more  vocational 
preparation.  The  March  1958  issue  of  the  Farm  Journal, 
which  has  a  circulation  of  approximately  3  million,  car¬ 
ried  a  splendid  feature  on  area  schools  entitled  “The 
Kind  of  School  We  Need  Every  where,”  which  concluded 
with  this  plea:  “Farm  Journal  goes  on  record  as  strongly 
in  favor  of  state  aid  to  provide  more  funds  for  area  voca¬ 
tional  schools.  We  need  such  schools  to  keep  America 
strong,  and  we  need  them  for  the  sake  of  farm  boys  and 
girls.  Why  not  do  something  about  it  in  your  community 
and  your  state?” 
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Comprehensive  High  Schools.  The  sixties  will  bring 
new  growth  for  comprehensive  high  schools  with  strong 
vocational  and  practical  arts  programs,  especially  in 
semi-rural  areas  and  in  cities  with  a  population  of  100,- 
000  or  less.  James  B.  Conant’s  report,  “I'he  American 
High  S(h(x)l  loday,”  will  contribute  much  to  this  de¬ 
velopment.  Currently  many  institutions  that  are  called 
comprehensive  high  schools  arc  failing  miserably  to  serve 
the  educational  needs  of  all  the  pupils  enrolled.  They  are 
offering  little  or  no  vocational  education.  To  bli  tnily 
comprehcnsi\e,  high  schools  must  meet  the  sccondaiA 
educational  needs  of  all  youth. 


Home  Economics  Education.  During  the  sixties  home 
economics  education  will  continue  to  occupy  an  imp>or- 
tant  place  in  the  offerings  of  secondary  schools.  New 
problems  face  America’s  families  as  more  women  enter 
employment  outside  the  home.  Half  the  new  workers 
will  be  women  and  more  than  a  third  of  all  wives  will 
work  outside  the  home.  This  calls  for  an  intelligent 
sharing  of  home  responsibilities  by  the  husband  and 
other  members  of  the  family.  Larger  middle-  and  upper- 
class  families  will  call  for  renewed  concentration  on  the 
study  of  child  development,  nutrition  and  human  rela¬ 
tionships.  In  home  economics,  as  in  other  phases  of  voca¬ 
tional  education,  there  will  be  a  continued  increase  in 
the  number  of  adult  enrollments. 

.Agricultural  Education.  V’o-ag  programs  will  continue 
to  be  an  important  offering  for  high  school  boys  in  rural 
schools;  but  future  years  will  bring  more  emphasis  on 
the  selection  of  students. 

Today  agriculture  is  the  only  vocational  program 
a\ailablc  for  boys  in  many  rural  schools.  As  more  area 
programs  in  other  phases  of  vocational  education  are  de¬ 
veloped,  pupils  will  find  more  choice  in  occupational 
training,  which  in  turn  will  result  in  a  better  selection 
of  pupils  for  instruction  in  vocational  agriculture. 

The  most  important  development  in  this  phase  of 
vocational  education  in  the  sixties  will  be  the  expansion 
of  programs  for  young  farmers.  Enrollees  will  be  young 
men  who  have  completed  high  school  and  are  already- 
engaged  in  farming.  In  many  states  these  courses  will 
be  taught  by  agricultural  specialists  serving  as  itinerant 
teachers.  .Some  of  these  courses  will  be  conducted  on  a 
short  intensive  basis  at  area  vocational  schools.  Much  of 
the  course  content  will  deal  with  farm  management 
problems  involving  finance,  niarketing,  use  and  upkeep 
of  farm  machinery’,  use  of  electricity  on  the  farm  and 
the  application  of  recent  agricultural  research  findings. 
To  keep  abreast  of  these  rapidly  changing  developments, 
both  young  and  adult  farmers  will  continue  to  demand 
educational  services. 

Distributive  Education.  Today,  a  high  p>ercent  of 
American  workers  are  employed  in  the  field  of  distri¬ 
bution  and  this  percentage  will  undoubtedly  continue  to 
climb  during  the  coming  decade.  While  instruction  in 


distribution  has  been  neglected  in  the  past,  we  should 
soon  see  exciting  new  activity  in  this  phase  of  vocational 
education.  Enrollments  will  be  made  up  almost  entirely 
of  employed  people.  Because  improving  efficiency  in 
distribution  could  be  instrumental  in  reducing  the  cost 
of  living,  public  education  must  of  necessity  give  more 
attention  to  this  phase  of  education. 

Business  Education.  The  amount  of  paper  work  in¬ 
volved  in  .American  business  is  on  the  increase  which 
will  mean  more  opportunities  for  employment  in  all 
kinds  of  business  occupations.  In  the  future,  emphasis 
will  be  on  selecting  business  students  who  have  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  learn  English,  exercise  good  judgment,  and  ac¬ 
quire  the  necessary  skills.  The  large  turnover  and  the 
expanding  need  will  result  in  a  continuing  demand  for 
competent  workers  in  this  field.  Electronic  business  ma¬ 
chines  will  also  influence  the  offerings  in  business  edu¬ 
cation  courses  in  the  years  ahead. 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education.  In  trade  and  indus¬ 
trial  vocational  programs  one  major  improvement  in  the 
sixties  will  be  reflected  in  the  selection  of  students  for 
specific  courses.  Vocational  schools  that  are  used  as  a 
dumping  ground  for  maladjusted  or  low  iq  youth  will 
serve  little,  if  any,  useful  purpose  in  upgrading  our  na¬ 
tion’s  work  force.  In  recent  years  school  officials  of  15 
.American  cities  with  the  largest  population  have  joined 
together  to  find  better  w’ays  to  select  students  for  specific 
vocational  training  programs.  Organized  labor  and 
management  groups  are  taking  more  interest  in  this 
problem  as  the  need  for  intelligent,  well  trained,  com¬ 
petent  w’orkers  becomes  more  acute. 

During  the  next  ten  years  scientific  and  technical  in¬ 
formation  will  have  a  greater  influence  on  vocational 
instruction  in  trade  and  industrial  education  than  it  has 
in  the  past  years.  This  is  an  essential  development  for 
both  in-school  and  out-of-school  groups.  Much  of  the 

instruction  for  apprentices  and  journeymen  will  be  in 
technical  aspects  of  the  occupations.  Programs  of  in¬ 
struction  for  employed  workers — apprentices,  journey¬ 
men  and  others^ — must  of  necessity  be  multiplied  during 
the  sixties. 

America’s  productive  peak  is  no  accident.  It  has  oc¬ 
curred  because  its  people  have  developed  great  educa¬ 
tion  programs  for  both  youth  and  adults  to  give  them 
the  ability  to  produce  more,  and  thus  have  more.  These 
programs  comprise  both  general  and  specialized  educa¬ 
tion.  They  include  instruction  in  citizenship,  in  the  hu¬ 
manities,  in  technical,  scientific  and  practical  education. 
No  nation  can  remain  strong  or  maintain  a  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  unless  there  are  adequate  provbions  for 
passing  on  to  new  generations  the  skills  and  knowledge 
of  productive  workers  of  today,  and  in  the  march  of 
progress  help  them  acquire  new  knowledge  and  de¬ 
velop  new  skills. 
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at  Work 

Inulstry-sponsorki)  education  is  today  the  fastest- 
growing  segment  of  the  entire  American  educational 
enterprise. 

Last  year,  the  General  Electric  Company  alone  spent 
an  estimated  $40  million  educating  its  employees.  This 
amount  was  more  than  the  city  of  Boston  spent  to  oper¬ 
ate  its  entire  public  school  system;  it  exceeded  the  gross 
budget  of  most  major  universities. 

And  G.  E.  is  not  the  largest  company  in  America — 
nor  is  its  educational  outlay  the  highest  among  the  great 
companies.  Hidden  from  public  view  are  literally 
thousands  of  classrooms  in  factories  and  office  buildings 
across  the  nation. 

Millions  of  employees,  on  all  levels  from  clerk  to 
president,  are  enrolled  in  this  vast  educational  venture. 

At  company  expense  and  in  some  cases  on  company 
time,  they  are  engaged  in  an  astounding  variety  of 
training  operations,  courses  and  seminars  either  in 
company-owned  plant,  office  and  laboratory  locations  or 
on  off-plant  premises  such  as  schools,  colleges  and  hotels. 
While  not  all  company  programs  are  comprehensive  in 
scope,  the  education  and  training  activities  regularly 
provided  by  some  large  firms  are  as  broad  and  varied  as 
those  conducted  by  any  formal  institution  of  learning. 

Below’  the  executive  and  managerial  level,  the  majority 
of  these  programs  are  aimed  at  skill-training  and  de¬ 
velopment.  Some  of  these  arc  apprentice-training  pro¬ 
grams,  but  even  skilled  craftsmen  today  are  constantly 
being  retrained  to  meet  chanuing  needs.  G.  E.  alone 
conducts  more  than  a  thousand  courses  in  factory’  skills, 
and  this  phase  of  G,  E.’s  program  is  only  a  fraction  of 
its  overall  educational  effort. 

Enrollees  in  these  training  programs  spend  part  of 
their  work  week  acquiring  or  improving  manual  skills 
under  the  direction  of,  in  most  cases,  their  immediate 
superitas.  “Training  is  most  effective,”  say’s  James  S. 
Bruce,  director  of  training  for  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany,  “when  it’s  done  closest  to  the  job,” 

Another  part  of  their  work  week  may  b«*  spent  in  a 
classroom  doing  related  w’ork  under  the  direction  of  a 
line  specialist  or  a  staff  member  of  the  company’s  train¬ 
ing  department.  Wendell  F.  Wood,  general  supervisor  of 
personnel  development  and  training  for  International 
Harvester,  feels  that  “training  is  a  line  responsibility. 
Planning,  fxtlicy  making  and  advisory  aid  for  training 
programs  arc  staff  functions.” 

Procedures  in  tht^se  training  programs  tend  to  be 


By  Matthew  J.  Pillard,  managing  editor  of  OVERVIEW 


Some  of  the  nation’s  most  intensive 
educational  activity  today  is 
conducted  in  the  “hidden  classrooms” 
of  its  business  and  industry. 


action-oriented  and  related  to  the  work  a  person  is 
already  doing  or  committed  to  do.  Teaching  methods  are 
also  action-centered.  “We  want  more  than  exposure,” 
says  Karl  H.  Kreder,  second  vice  president  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  l.ife  Insurance  Company.  The  goal  is  to  get 
thintts  done  better.  Role  playing  and  the  use  of  live  skits 
are,  therefore,  not  at  all  uncommon,  and  filmstrips, 
movies,  flannel  boards  and  flip  charts  are  used  exten¬ 
sively. 

Another  type  of  industry-sponsored  education-  a  type 
which  miuht  be  labeled  “self-improvement”  programs — 
is  crowing  in  popularity.  These  programs  are  not  so  di¬ 
rectly  tied  to  material  production;  their  impact  goes  be¬ 
yond  the  immediate  specialization.  Purpose  is  to  help 
workers  become  better  employees  of  the  company  while 
preparing  them  for  enlarged  responsibilities.  Courses 
rely,  to  some  extent,  on  the  intellect,  but  the  results 
sought  are  in  behavioral  terms.  Employees  learn  to  com¬ 
municate  better,  to  deal  with  people,  to  lead  and  to  teach 
others. 

The  “self-improvement”  courses  offered  by  industry- 
have  an  encyclopedic  range.  G.  E.  offers  a  choice  of  500 
courses  to  its  professional,  technical  and  semi-technical 
employees.  The  International  Business  Machines  Cor- 
jxiration  had  over  18,000  such  course  completions  by 
employees  in  1958. 

Included  under  the  heading  of  “self-improvement” 
programs  are  courses  in  psychology,  economics  and 
languages.  One  of  New  York  City’s  major  banks  plans 
to  provide  for  systematic  studies  in  citizenship.  IBM 
offers  subject  categories  ranging  from  engineering,  sci¬ 
ence  and  technology’  to  business,  administration  and 
personal  development.  They  also  proside  a  vast  custo¬ 
mer  education  program  to  customer  executives,  engi¬ 
neers  and  others  using  IBM  equipment.  Hundreds  of 
clerks  and  many  officials  at  the  Cha.se  Manhattan  Bank 
in  New  York  City  take  courses  in  human  relations. 

Many  of  these  proyrams  are  scheduled  on  plant 
premises.  es|jecially  when  there  are  no  colleges  nearby. 
IBM  provides  extensive  voluntary  education  programs 
at  most  of  its  plant,  laboratory  and  headquarters  loca¬ 
tions. 

.At  its  Kingston,  N.  Y.  site,  the  IBM  program  enrolled 
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Young  executives  enroll 
in  IBM’s  voluntary 
course  in  basic 
mathematics. 


pany  staff  on  its  own  premises;  resident  programs  con¬ 
ducted  on  college  and  university  campuses;  and  courses, 
seminars  and  conferences  conducted  by  professional 
associations  and  societies  such  as  the  American  Man¬ 
agement  Association  and  the  Society  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Management.  The  greatest  enrollments  among 
the  country’s  back-to-school  executives  are  in  the  last 
category. 

Altogether,  AMA  president  Lawrence  A.  Appley 
estimates,  over  half  a  million  managers  on  all  levels 
annually  participate  in  this  national  3-ring  arena  of 
executive  growth. 

G.  E.  has  its  own  scenic  campus  near  Ossining,  N.  Y., 
with  classrooms,  seminar  areas,  an  auditorium,  dormi¬ 
tories  and  other  facilities  for  study-in-residence.  The 
unit  is  called  a  “management  research  and  development 
institute.”  Other  companies  have  corresf)onding  facili¬ 
ties — sometimes  separated  from  and  sometimes  con¬ 
nected  to  their  business  locations. 

The  college  and  university  programs  are  usually  con¬ 
ducted  during  the  summer  in  two  to  13-week  sessions. 
Students  are  men  of  demonstrated  ability  on  leave  from 
their  companies.  Programs  are  designed  and  conducted 
largely  by  resident  faculty  members,  frequently  assisted 
by  business  executives.  There  are  about  50  universities 
regularly  serving  this  field  today  and  new  ones  enter  the 
picture  each  year. 

An  interesting  variation  is  the  Advanced  Managemeni 
Conference  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany.  This  program,  tailor-made  for  the  upper  manage¬ 
ment  level  of  the  company’s  personnel,  was  initiated  last 
summer.  .\  pair  of  3-week  sessions,  each  one  serv'ing  a 


1,300  employees  last  year  out  of  a  total  work  force  of 
5,500.  The  instructional  staff  there  consists  of  company- 
employed  specialists  willing  to  serve  dual  roles.  Addi¬ 
tional  career  teachers  from  schools  and  universities  some 
distance  away  commute  to  Kingston  to  meet  classes. 
While  the  program  is  voluntary,  80  percent  of  the  en- 
rollees  completed  courses  last  year — and  these  courses 
are  not  conducted  on  company  time.  Most  of  them  are 
scheduled  at  night,  and  five  of  them  last  year  were  part 
of  a  “Rooster  Club,”  with  classes  meeting  twice  a  week 
from  seven  to  eight  A.  M. — before  work. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  self-improvement  courses, 
howe\er,  are  given  off  premises — usually  in  classrooms 
and  local  schools  and  colleges.  The  prevailing  practice 
is  to  take  advantage  of  college  offerings,  staff  and  fa¬ 
cilities  if  they  are  readily  available. 

Technicians,  supervisors,  office  and  factory  workers 
are  not  the  only  employees  in  company-sponsored  edu¬ 
cation  programs. 

( )n  the  executive  and  managerial  level,  programs  are 
emerging  at  a  dazzling  rate,  and  in  a  dazzling  variety  of 
forms.*  Not  only  middle  management  personnel  but  a 
substantial  number  of  executives  at  or  near  the  policy¬ 
making  level  are  enrolled  in  these  programs,  whose  pur¬ 
pose.  according  to  one  major  company,  is  to  make  the 
firm  “the  best  managed  company.” 

These  managerial  programs  fall  roughly  into  three 
categories:  those  planned  and  conducted  by  the  com- 


*  Melvin  Ashen  reports  varying  attitudes  toward  company 
experiences  in  executive  development  and  suggests  conditions 
for  realizing  their  potential,  in  “The  Care  and  Raising  of  Man¬ 
agers.”  in  Think,  November  1959. 


group  of  45  high  executives,  was  conducted  at  the  Nas¬ 
sau  Inn  in  Princeton,  N.  J.  Faculty  of  the  Princeton  pro¬ 
gram  includes  university  professors  and  top  Metropolitan 
officers.  Subject  matter  focusses  on  planninc;,  decision 
making,  administration  and  control.  The  academic  staff 
lectures  and  leads  discussions  dealing  with  basic  princi¬ 
ples,  while  company  officers  direct  attention  to  applica¬ 
tions  in  business.  Metropolitan’s  Kreder,  who  spearheads 
the  firm’s  executive  study  program,  expects  it  to  continue 
until  all  upper  management  personnel  have  participated. 

An  interesting  side-effect  of  this  industry-sponsored 
educational  effort  has  been  the  emergence  of  a  new  breed 
of  executive — a  sort  of  in-company  educational  execu¬ 
tive.  These  men  have  their  own  professional  organiza¬ 
tion,  called  the  American  Society  of  Training  Directors. 
Founded  in  1945,  the  organization  now  has  nearly  4,000 
members.  Chapters  ser\e  50  states,  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  and  Canada.  Since  many  firms  are  interna¬ 
tional,  membership  even  includes  25  foreign  countries. 

Like  any  professional  society,  the  astd  holds  confer¬ 
ences,  conducts  studies  and  produces  its  own  monthly 
journal.  It  is  guided  by  a  point  of  view  expressed  offi¬ 
cially  as  follows: 

The  future  should  brioK  increased  emphasis  on  the  education 
of  people  in  and  by  business  itself.  Fast  moving  technological 
developments,  the  promise  and  reality  of  automation,  the 


need  for  increased  productivity  and  the  inability  of  public 
education  to  serve  the  needs  created  by  the  rapid  growth  in 
population,  all  indicate  that  p>eople  must  be  educated  within 
industry  in  unprecedented  numbers. 

The  profession  of  educational  administration  in 
.America,  therefore,  is  gaining  colleagues  from  among 
those  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  education  affairs  by 
business  and  industry.  The  latter  seek  assistance  from 
their  counterparts  in  established  institutions  of  learning, 
and  reciprocal  contributions  are  becoming  increasingly 
conspicuous.  The  effort  by  business  and  industry’  to  de¬ 
velop  its  executives  has  so  impressed  professors  of  edu¬ 
cational  administration  that  last  August  they  devoted 
their  week-long  national  conference  to  the  theme. 

5Vhy  are  private  firms  so  vigorously  expanding  their 
education  programs?  The  answer  is  simple;  there  is  no 
suitable  alternative.  Change  is  inevitable.  Industry  con¬ 
siders  it  necessary,  not  only  to  keep  apace  of  these 
changes,  but  to  influence  them.  The  only  sound  methods 
are  through  education  and  research. 

Underlying  the  entire  movement  is  a  firm  faith  in  the 
education  prcKess.  Increasingly,  industry  is  recognizing 
that  education  does  not  end  with  a  college  diploma. 
.America  no  longer  seems  divided  over  the  importance 
and  value  of  education  for  all  of  its  people  on  a  continu¬ 
ing  basis.  Today’s  big  question  is  how’  to  marshall  our 
\ast  resources  for  the  purpos«‘. 


Education  at  work 
ranges  from 
on-the-job  skill 
development  to 
top-management 
seminars. 


Top  management 
executives  talk  out 
problems  at  an  AM  A 
workshop  seminar. 
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SCHOOL 

ADMINISTRATION 


by  Daniel  E  .  Griffiths 


The  job  of  today’s  educational 
executive  is  not  what  it  was 
a  decade  ago.  Three  major 
forces  are  giving  it  new  shape. 


CHOOL  ADMINISTRATION  is  in  a  fieHod  of  re¬ 
direction.  Many  changes  have  occurred  recently,  with 
remarkable  rapidity  and  with  almost  a  single  stimulus. 

During  the  last  years  of  World  W'ar  II,  members  of 
the  great  national  organizations  of  educational  adminis¬ 
tration — the  .American  .Association  of  School  Adminis¬ 
trators.  the  National  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers,  and  the  Division  of  Rural  Ser\ice — became  in¬ 
creasingly  concerned  about  the  state  of  American  edu¬ 
cational  leadership.  Their  discussions  soon  led  them  to 
the  Kellogg  Foundation,  which  had  expressed  an  interest 
in  their  field.  This  action  and  the  exploratory  confer¬ 
ences  held  after  the  war  in  various  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  prompted  the  Kellogg  Foundation  to  support  a 
nationwide  project  for  improving  educational  adminis¬ 
tration.  Many  universities  submitted  proposals  to  Kel¬ 
logg,  and  of  these,  eight  were  included  in  what  roughly 
constituted  a  national  five-year  plan;  Harvard;  Teachers 
Colleye,  Columbia;  George  Pcabfxly;  Texas;  Ohio  State; 
Chicago;  Stanford;  and  Oregon.  .Approximately  $4.5 


Dr.  Griffiths,  associate  professor  of  education  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  is  the  author  of  Administra¬ 
tive  Theory  and  other  books  on  educational  administration. 
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million  was  granted  to  the  eight  universities;  subsequent 
grants  raised  this  amount  to  over  $6  million.  Here,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  profession  of  educational  adminis¬ 
tration  was  established,  substantial  amounts  of  money 
were  available  for  improving  programs,  for  recruiting 
promising  talent,  for  publications,  for  conferences,  for 
research,  and  for  providinij  time  in  which  to  think. 
The  project  was  named  the  Cooperative  Program  in 
Educational  Administration. 

After  nine  years  of  activity  what  are  the  results?  Many 
changes  are  in  evidence.  Some  are  variations  or  modifi¬ 
cations  of  earlier  practices  or  ideas,  some  are  radical 
breaks  with  the  past,  others  are  mutations.  The  new  di¬ 
rections  now  apparent  in  school  administration  (as  well 
as  in  all  other  types  of  administration)  stem  from:  (1) 
the  emergence  of  new  problems;  (2)  the  development  of 
new  theories;  and  (3)  the  creation  of  new  methods  of 
instruction. 


ew  problems  grow  out  of  old  ones,  as  we  shall 

illustrate. 

Administration  is  concerned  with  controlling  the  way 
in  which  people  behave  within  an  organization,  and  the 
exercise  of  control  is  managed  only  through  the  use  of 
power.  I'here  are  three  major  types  of  power,  or  ways 
of  getting  people  to  act  which  administrators  use:  force 
(influence  brought  to  bear  through  the  use  of  physical 
force)  ;  domination  (influence  brought  to  bear  through 
the  use  of  direct  request  or  demand)  ;  and  manipulation 
(influence  brought  to  bear  without  making  explicit  the 
behavior  the  power-holder  wants  the  subordinate  to 
perform) . 

Domination  has  always  been  the  only  kind  of  power 
acceptable  to  a  democratic  society.  Due  to  the  extended 
preparation  of  teachers,  increa.sed  power  of  teacher  or¬ 
ganizations  and  the  teacher  shortage,  administrators  are 
less  and  Ic^ss  able  to  control  by  domination.  Indirect 
methods  of  control  appear  to  be  replacins;  direct 
methods. 

Morris  Janowitz,  in  a  study  of  power  in  the  .-\rmed 
Forces,  reported  that: 

Military  authority  must  shift  from  rclianre  on  practices  based 
on  domination  to  a  widening  utilization  of  manipulation.  By 
domination  we  mean  influencing  an  individual's  behavior  by 
giving  explicit  instruction  as  to  desired  behavior  without 
reference  to  goals  sought.  Domination  involves  threats  and 
negative  sanctions  rather  than  positive  incentives.  It  tends 
to  produce  mechanical  compliance.  By  manipulation  we 
mean  influencing  an  individual's  behavior  by  indirect  tech¬ 
niques  of  group  persuasion  and  by  an  emphasis  on  group 
goals.  Manipulation  involves  ptositive  incentives  rather  than 
physical  threats;  though  it  does  retain  the  threat  of  exclu¬ 
sion  from  the  group  as  a  form  of  control.  The  indirect  tech¬ 


niques  of  manipulation  tend  to  take  into  account  the  indi¬ 
vidual  soldier’s  predispositions. 

The  movement  away  from  domination  toward  ma¬ 
nipulation  was  predicted  by  George  Orwell  in  his  clair¬ 
voyant  book,  1984.  To  one  who  studies  modem  organiza¬ 
tions,  1984  is  none  too  soon  for  Orwell’s  forewarning 
to  materialize.  So  one  of  the  contemporary  problems 
which  has  evolved  from  the  old  is  that  of  control.  It  was 
once  ethically  justifiable  in  a  democratic  society  to 
exercise  domination.  Is  it  now  ethically  justifiable  in  a 
democratic  society  to  exercise  manipulation? 

The  upset  in  staff  relationships  that  follow  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  specialists,  now  becoming  common  in  large 
school  districts,  is  another  new  problem.  One  of  the  most 
significant  innovations  today  is  the  addition  of  what  are 
called  staff  sersice  administrators.  The  Cooperative  De¬ 
velopment  of  Public  School  .Administration  Study  in  New 
York  State  found  that  in  a  seven-year  period  the  num¬ 
ber  of  business  administrators  increased  200  percent,  and 
that  in  a  five-year  period  the  number  of  instructional 
staff  administrators  increased  100  percent.  With  this  in¬ 
crease  came  problems  of  relationships,  authority  and  or¬ 
ganizational  procedure.  The  conventional  line  and  staff 
concept  which  has  been  employed  for  a  long  time  is  now 
to  be  questioned. 

James  1).  Thompson,  in  Modern  Approaches  to  The¬ 
ory  in  Administration,  raises  the  question  in  a  succinct 
manner: 

One  frequent  distinction  between  “line”  and  “staff"  in 
complex  organization  is  that  the  “line”  gives  orders  while 
the  “staff”  gives  advice.  Now  wc  all  know  the  difference 
b*-tween  orders  and  advice.  Or  do  we?  When  a  staff  assistant 
to  my  boss  indicates  that  I  am  doing  something  inefficiently, 
have  I  received  advice  or  an  order?  In  many  cases,  I  am 
convinced,  advice  has  been  given  (or  intended),  but  orders 
have  been  received  (or  perceived).  The  line-staff  distinc¬ 
tion  is  common  sense  to  a  great  many  administrators,  but,  in 
my  opinion,  it  has  seriously  interfered  with  the  development 
of  administrative  theory. 

Traditional  administrative  theory-  has  failed  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  contemporary  problems.  Modern  ad¬ 
ministrative  theory  recognizes  that  the  core  of  adminis¬ 
tration  is  jjeople,  and  how,  they  live  in  organizations. 
Today,  theory  attempts  to  interpret  the  findings  of  be¬ 
havioral  scientists  in  terms  that  concern  the  adminis¬ 
trator. 


xamining  modern  theories  of  administration 
would  quickly  convince  the  reader  that  they  are  much 
different  from  the  theory  of  a  few  years  ago.  The  theo¬ 
retical  efforts  of  Getzels,  Argyris,  .Simon,  Barnard,  Litch¬ 
field  and  Griffiths  primarily  focus  on  how  people  behave 
in  an  orijanization  and  how  the  administrator  can  cope 
with  this  behavior. 

Many  school  administrators  are  skeptical  of  theoi7, 
and  equate  it  with  philosophizing,  some  sort  of  common 
sense,  or  a  jx'rsonal  pattern  of  behavior.  In  order  to 
define  what  theory  is,  let  us  see  what  it  is  not. 

\ot  a  philosophy — The  most  common  belief  regarding 
th«‘ory-  of  administration  is  that  it  is  a  set  of  “oughts,” 
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a  set  of  rules  on  how  to  administer.  It  is  true  that  a  set 
of  values  is  vitally  important  to  the  administrator,  but 
these  values  are  not  a  theory'.  The  difference  between 
theory  and  values  is  usually  discussed  in  terms  of  the  “is- 
ou^ht”  dichotomy.  For  example,  if  a  person  jumped 
from  the  30th  story  of  a  building,  w’e  could  figure  out 
the  exact  speed  at  which  his  lx>dy  would  hit  the  sidewalk 
below,  calculate  the  force  of  the  impact  and  predict  that 
the  person  would  be  killed.  All  this  is  in  the  realm  of 
theory,  or  “is”;  there  is  no  implication  of  values,  or 
“ought  to,”  in  this  statement.  However,  values  can  be 
put  as  variables.  A  person  might  raise  the  question,  “Do 
I  want  to  die?”  If  his  answer  is  yes  (a  value  judgment), 
then  he  might  consider  leaping  from  a  30th-story  win¬ 
dow,  which  theory  tells  him  would  be  very  effective. 
Theory,  then,  does  not  tell  us  what  is  “good,”  but  merely 
what  will  happen  if  we  do  certain  things. 

Not  common  sense — Most  administrators  take  pride 
in  the  fact  that  they  have  enormous  quantities  of  com¬ 
mon  sense.  They  feel  that  they  have  learned  what  they 
know — which  is  considerable — from  their  own  experi¬ 
ence.  What  do  we  learn  from  experience?  Fritz  Roethlis- 
berger,  writing  in  Harvard  Business  Review,  points  out 
that:  “Astonishingly  enough,  it  seems  to  teach  different 
people  different  lessons.  It  often  teaches  the  ‘wrong’  as 
well  as  the  ‘right’  lesson.  The  ‘school  of  hard  knocks’ 
makes  criminals  as  well  as  businessmen.” 

And  what  is  wrong  with  common  sense?  In  his  book 
Personality  and  Organization,  Chris  Argyris  sharpens  the 
difference  between  common  sense  and  theory  in  this 
way : 

.  .  .  common  sense  proponents  are  actually  using  a  theoreti¬ 
cal  framework  with  which  to  understand  the  world.  It  is 
their  own  personal,  private,  prejudiced  framework  created 
to  keep  themselves  in  a  relatively  happy  state  with  their 
environment.  The  difference  between  a  common  .sense  theo¬ 
retical  framework  and  a  scientific  theoretical  framework  is 
that  the  latter  attempts  to  be  public,  not  private;  it  is  sys¬ 
tematic,  not  random;  it  docs  not  permit  prejudices  to  enter; 
and  finally,  it  is  continuously  tested  not  by  one  case  but 
by  many. 

Not  personal — Some  hold  that  theory  is  a  rather  per¬ 
sonal  matter — something  each  person  works  out  for  him¬ 
self.  It  is  true  that  each  administrator  does  develop  a 
style  or  pattern  of  operation,  but  this  cannot  be  called 
a  theory.  Most  likely,  it  is  a  set  of  rules  of  thumb  evolved 
from  the  administrator’s  experience.  Because  this  expe¬ 
rience  is  of  necessity  limited,  the  rules  of  thumb  do  not 
have  the  breadth,  depth  or  logical  deducibility  necessary 
to  constitute  theory.  Although  each  administrator  forms 
an  opinion  of  what  will  work  as  he  faces  the  numerous 
problems  of  each  day,  he  should  not  delude  himself  into 
thinking  that  he  has  developed  a  theory. 

^Vhat,  then,  is  theory? 

A  generally  accepted  definition  of  theory  is  that  it  is 
a  set  of  assumptions  from  which  can  be  derived  a  larger 
set  of  empirical  laws. 

By  applying  such  laws  better  research  can  be 
achieved,  and  the  administrator  can  predict  the  results 
of  his  actions.  At  the  present  time,  no  one  theory  is  de¬ 
veloped  to  the  point  of  being  of  any  great  value.  Present 


theories  do  give  an  indication,  howeser,  of  developing 
useful  knowledge  in  the  coming  years. 

The  subject-matter  of  modern  theories  is  interesting 
because  it  is  indicative  of  what  future  administrators  will 
study.  Some  of  these  subjects  are: 

Motivation — \  junior  high  school  principal  in  his 
first  year  once  said  to  me:  “The  chief  cause  of  worr\’  is 
the  teachers.  If  I  could  only  understand  why  they  do 
the  things  they  do,  my  job  would  be  so  much  easier.” 
Here  is  a  key  administrative  problem.  What  is  it  that 
causes  people  to  do  the  things  they  do?  The  administra¬ 
tor  can  find  the  answer  to  this  question  by  understanding 
motivation.  He  must  realize  that  motives  are  not  only 
psychological  (individual),  but  also  sociological,  anthro¬ 
pological,  residual  and  spiritual.  Many  motives  are  in¬ 
duced  by  the  groups  within  which  we  work.  Very  prob¬ 
ably,  teachers  in  our  junior  high  school  principal’s 
system  were  wondering  why  he  did  the  things  he  did.  Ad¬ 
ministrators  must  be  capable  of  understanding  their  own 
motivation  in  addition  to  the  motivation  of  the  individ¬ 
uals  with  whom  and  through  whom  they  work. 

Perception — A  new  subject  of  considerable  concern  to 
administration  is  perception,  which  is  concerned  with 
such  questions  as:  How  does  the  administrator  perceive 
his  role  in  the  school  and  the  community?  How  does  the 
teacher  perceive  her  role?  How  does  the  administrator 
perceive  the  teacher?  Are  the  perceptions  in  conflict? 
Perception  studies  have  shed  considerable  light  on  the 
problems  of  how  administrators  see  the  situation  in  which 
they  are  operating,  how  group  pressures  change  the  tvay 
in  which  an  individual  “sees”  a  situation,  how  position  in 
the  power  structure  changes  one’s  view  of  reality,  and 
how  we  all  build  perceptual  screens  through  which  we 
filter  the  information  we  receive. 

Communication — The  administrator’s  environment  is 
verbal.  If  we  had  to  characterize  the  actions  of  an  ad¬ 
ministrator  in  a  single  word,  we  would  say  that  he 
“talks.”  He  talks  or  listens  about  90  percent  of  his  time 
on  the  job.  He  is  in  constant  verbal  communication  with 
teachers,  pupils,  board  members,  townsfolk  and  salesmen. 
He  must  therefore  be  able  to  use  language  that  will  con¬ 
vey  his  meaning  effectively.  Administrators  also  commu¬ 
nicate  with  others  by  means  of  inflection,  facial  gesture, 
the  way  they  react  to  propK)sals,  the  way  they  listen.  The 
study  of  how  one  person  communicates  with  another 
will  consume  an  increasing  amount  of  attention. 

Power  Structure — All  social  organizations  are  held 
together  by  some  sort  of  power.  Knowledge  of  what  holds 
the  community  together-  of  what  makes  it  go — is  vital 
to  the  administrator.  Likewise,  knowledge  of  what  holds 
the  school  system  together  and  of  what  makes  it  go  is 
vital  to  the  school  administrator.  Studies  of  power  struc¬ 
ture  are  relatively  recent  and  are  now  being  incorporated 
into  the  curriculum  of  educational  administration.  With¬ 
out  a  doubt,  if  information  alxjut  power  structure  had 
been  taught  to  many  present  administrators,  they  would 
not  be  in  such  difficult  situations. 

Authority — The  outward  manifestation  of  power  is 
authority.  The  state  is,  for  instance,  the  source  of  the 
authority  of  the  board  of  education,  which  in  turn  grants 
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authority  to  the  chief  school  administrator.  Although 
authority  is  a  commonplace  topic,  it  is  seldom  thoroughly 
understood.  How,  for  example,  does  authority  affect  the 
behavior  of  individuals?  Studies  in  this  field  point  out 
that  a  person  changes  his  behavior  pattern  as  the  amount 
of  authority  he  possesses  chantjes.  The  behavior  of  sub¬ 
ordinates  differs  from  that  of  superiors  and  often  this 
difference  is  not  a  healthy  one.  Studies  of  power  and 
authority  must  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  knowledge 
of  all  school  administrators. 

Group  Dynamics — .Mthough  the  administrator  must 
always  work  with  individuals,  much  of  this  work  is  done 
when  the  individuals  are  in  trroujjs.  Committee  and 
board  of  education  me(!tings  are  just  two  of  the  many 
group  experiences  common  to  all  educational  adminis¬ 
trators.  Knowledge  of  what  contributes  to  groupncss,  the 
dynamics  of  group  action,  and  skills  in  working  with 
groups  are  invaluable  assets  for  a  successful  adminis¬ 
trator. 

Decision-making  -  .Ml  the  knowledge  on  the  preced¬ 
ing  topics  is  brought  to  Ijear  by  the  administrator  in 
making  decisions.  Decisions  are  not  made  in  a  vacuum; 
they  are  made  against  a  background  of  experience.  It 
has  f)een  said  that  all  decisions  are  made  in  a  power 
context.  No  one  knows  this  better  than  the  educational 
administrator,  but  to  date  information  on  how  to  cope 
with  decisions  in  this  context  has  not  been  part  of  his 
preparation.  In  order  that  each  decision  be  one  which 
advances  the  school  system,  the  administrator  needs  to 
be  skilled  in  the  process  of  making  decisions,  and  he  must 
have  the  broad  background  of  knowledge  against  which 
to  match  alternatives. 

Leadership — The  literature  of  leadership  still  indi¬ 
cates  some  confusion  as  to  basic  theory.  However,  while 
not  much  of  a  practical  nature  is  known,  there  is  guid¬ 
ance  available  to  the  administrator.  The  administrator  is 
the  educational  leader  of  his  community  and  should  lx* 
aware  of  all  that  this  implies.  Leadership  is  css<*ntially  a 
group  function  primarily  concerned  with  making  and 
implementing  decisions  and  secondarily  with  maintain¬ 
ing  the  group.  How  one  exercises  wise  and  efficient  lead¬ 
ership  is  of  vital  concern  to  administrators. 

IJ 

~  — ^mew  problems  and  new  theory  have  given  ris«* 
to  new  programs  of  preparation  in  some  colleges  and 
universities,  but  changes  in  these  programs  have  not 
come  fast  enough.  Too  many  colleges  are  still  handing 
out  a  bookish  gruel  to  future  administrators.  However, 
the  signs  are  encouracing.  More  courses  are  now  lieing 
taught  by  the  case  method,  which  employs  chunks  of 
experience  in  the  form  of  the  written  or  filmed  case. 
These  cases  are  hrmight  into  the  classroom  and  pre¬ 


sented  to  the  students,  who  then  discuss  and  analyze 
them  and  come  to  decisions  which  are  challenged  by  the 
rest  of  the  class.  This  procedure  helps  them  develop 
methods  of  solving  problems  and  the  experience  of  de¬ 
fending  their  solutions. 

Another  innovation  in  administrator  training  is  the 
internship,  a  method  by  which  the  embryo  administra¬ 
tor  gains  experience  in  an  administrative  situation  under 
the  guidance  of  a  successful  educational  administrator 
and  a  university  profes.sor.  He  undertakes  responsible  ad¬ 
ministrative  work,  usually  is  paid  a  salary  for  it  and  does 
his  work  in  conjunction  with  seminars  at  a  university. 
'I'his  enables  the  future  administrator  to  find  out  just 
what  is  going  on  in  the  field  and  to  get  his  “baptism  of 
blood”  without  anyone  being  hurt  in  the  process.  In  time 
the  internship  may  become  part  of  the  certification  re¬ 
quirements  for  those  who  lack  administrative  expterience. 

More  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  producing  ad¬ 
ministrators  who  are  also  educated  men.  Administrators 
will  be  more  aware  of  their  cultural  heritage,  of  the  hu¬ 
manities,  and  of  the  place  of  science  in  modern  life. 

.Another  new  area  in  the  training  of  administrators  is 
preparation  in  the  basic  skills  of  administration.  These 
include  such  skills  as  speaking,  listening,  business  manage¬ 
ment.  leading  groups  in  group  discussion,  analyzing  the 
( ommunity,  developing  in-service  programs,  and  formu¬ 
lating  salary  schedules.  In  other  words,  those  things 
which  are  at  the  skill  level  will  be  taught  as  such,  not 
merely  as  textbook  readings.  This  change  has  been 
needed  for  some  time  and  is  just  now  coming  into  effect. 

.A  technique  called  the  “simulated  situation”  is  now 
being  developed  and  may  well  be  the  greatest  step  for¬ 
ward  in  administrator  education  yet  devised.  Essentially, 
simulation  calls  for  constructing  a  model  of  a  school  sys¬ 
tem:  the  student  is  presented  with  a  variety  of  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  problems  and  is  expected  to  solve  them.  Instruc¬ 
tion  is  designed  to  improve  decision-making  ability.  The 
simulation  method  has  been  employed  at  the  University 
of  Uhicago,  Stanford,  and  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University. 

'I'he  changes  in  educational  administration  can  be 
summarized  by  saying  that  the  emphasis  of  preparation 
is  mo\  ing  away  from  Ix^nds.  buildings  and  buses  and  to¬ 
wards  the  true  content  of  administration — people.  The 
administrator  v\  ill  be  thought  of  as  the  person  who  directs 
and  controls  the  social  organization  called  a  school.  He 
will  be  highly  informed  on  the  behavior  of  human  beings. 
.\nd  in  order  that  he  exercise  the  skills  and  knowledge 
that  he  has.  he  will  have  to  develop  a  set  of  values  which 
will  enable  him  to  function  in  a  democratic  society.  In 
the  future,  educational  administration  will  call  for  skill 
far  beyond  that  which  is  now  required,  and  there  will 
be  men  ready  to  meet  this  immense  challenge. 


“The  movement  away  from  domination  toward  manipulation 
was  predicted  by  George  Orwell  in  his  clairvoyant  book, 

1984.  To  one  who  studies  modern  organizations,  1984  is 
none  too  soon  for  Orwell’s  forewarning  to  materialize.” 
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Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio  —  A 
planned  proe;ram  of  school  mainte¬ 
nance,  rather  than  the  all  too  com¬ 
mon  hit-or-miss  method,  has  been 
saving  this  suburban  community  un¬ 
told  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  program,  now  in  its  sixth 
year,  is  based  on  four  principles: 

1.  Semi-annual  inspections  of  the 
entire  school  system. 

2.  A  realistic  maintenance  budget 
based  on  the  findings  of  these  in¬ 
spections. 

3.  Involvement  of  competent  lay¬ 
men  in  maintenance  inspection  and 
planning. 

4.  Better  understanding  by  teach¬ 
ers  and  custodians  of  the  overall 
maintenance  program. 

‘■'Ihere  is  no  question  that  the 
plan  has  substantially  reduced  main¬ 
tenance  costs,”  a\ers  business  man¬ 
ager  Russell  Leech,  who  found  the 
plan  in  operation  when  he  came  to 
(Ueveland  Heights. 

riie  story  of  its  inception  bears 
out  the  adage  that  “necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention.”  In  1952  a  new 
school  Ixiard  t(X)k  over  management 
of  the  Cleveland  Heights  school  dis- 

By  Arnold  Bloom  of  OVERVIEW.  This  is 
the  first  in  a  series  of  articles  on  main¬ 
tenance  practices. 


trict.  I'hey  found  that  the  buildings 
had  been  badly  neglected  for  a  long 
period  and  that  in  some  cases  the 
students’  safety  was  endangered  by 
hazardous  conditions. 

The  new  board  was  alarmed  by 
the  deplorable  state  of  its  physical 
facilities  and  the  huge  cost  of  bring¬ 
ing  its  buildings  back  up  to  standard. 
Board  president  Ronald  Brown,  who 
is  vice  president  of  Tremco  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  in  Cleveland  and 
who  has  had  extensive  experience  in 
the  building  construction  and  mainte¬ 
nance  field,  was  determined  to  ham¬ 
mer  out  a  sound  program.  Working 
together,  the  board,  the  school  su¬ 
perintendent,  and  the  business  man¬ 
ager  came  up  with  the  plan  which 
has  been  successfully  used  since. 

The  new  program — a  preventive 
maintenance  program  -required  that 
money  first  be  spent  to  repair  build¬ 
ings  and  bring  them  up  to  proper 
standards.  This  renovation  took  a 
large  initial  expenditure.  Brown 
pointed  out,  but  once  a  desirable 
level  was  attained,  a  much  smaller 
but  regular  outlay  of  cash  kept  the 
buildings  in  top  condition.  It  is  in 
contrast  to  the  emeruency  mainte¬ 
nance  which  had  required  sudden 
outlays  of  large  sums  when  unex- 
|x*cted  disasters  would  strike. 


Brown  cited  two  examples  of 
emergency  maintenance.  When  a 
wind  storm  severely  damaged  the 
roof  on  one  of  the  school  buildings, 
the  former  board  had  been  forced 
to  replace  the  entire  roof.  This  ex¬ 
pense  could  more  than  likely  have 
been  averted  through  regular  inspec¬ 
tions  which  would  have  caught  mi¬ 
nor  damage  in  time  to  save  the  roof. 
The  second  instance  involved  the 
chimney  of  the  district’s  power  plant. 
'I’he  Ixiard  waited  until  the  chimney 
was  practically  ready  to  topple  over, 
Brown  said,  and  then  had  to  rebuild 
the  whole  top  section.  In  addition  to 
the  greater  cost,  this  also  invoUed  a 
serious  safety  hazard. 

Against  this  background,  the  new 
board  was  determined  to  put  their 
planned  maintenance  program  into 
effect —  to  catch  problems  when  they 
were  small. 

.As  a  first  step,  regular  inspection 
tours  were  set  up  twice  a  year  the 
first  in  the  fall  liefore  budgeting  for 
the  new  year  takes  place,  and  the 
other  in  the  spring  to  catch  any  dam¬ 
age  caused  during  the  winter  and  to 
help  in  planning  for  the  summer 
work  program.  These  full-scale,  semi¬ 
annual  inspections  are  now  backed 
up  with  quick  monthly  insptections 
of  more  troublesome  areas. 

rite  fall  inspK-ction  is  the  most 
complete,  with  insptection  teams 
checking  every  building  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  inside  and  out  from  roof  to 
cellar.  Lists  are  compiled  of  e\eiy- 
thing  that  needs  to  be  done,  regaixl- 
less  of  cost  (insjxx  tion  teams  are  in¬ 
structed  to  act  as  if  unlimited  funds 
were  available) .  Building  principals 
and  custodians  are  encouraged  to 
accompany  the  inspection  teams 
through  their  building  and  make  any 
suggestions  for  additional  improve¬ 
ments. 

When  a  complete  list  is  drawn  up 
of  all  the  work  that  should,  ideally, 
l>e  done  in  the  system,  it  is  submitted 
to  the  business  manager;  each  job 
is  then  resiewed  with  him  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  cost  estimate. 

Lhen  comes  the  key  step  in  the 
maintenance  program.  Since  the 
total  cost  of  all  the  jobs  invariably 
exceeds  the  amount  budgeted. 
Brown  said,  it  is  necessary  to  de- 
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terinine  priorities.  'I’his  becomes 
comparatively  easy  when  all  the  jobs 
in  all  the  schools  are  listed  along 
with  their  estimated  cost.  It  can  then 
be  determined  which  jobs  must  be 
done  immediately  and  which  can  be 
delayed  until  the  next  year’s  pro¬ 
gram  is  drawn  up. 

This  priority  system  also  aids  in 
programming  those  larger  jobs  which 
must  be  done  periodically.  It  can  be 
ascertained  ahead  of  time  that  a 
paint  job  must  b<‘  done,  say,  every 
li\e  years  or  that  a  nev\  roof  must  be 
maintained  at  sfiecified  intervals.  By 
planning,  a  pro|X)rtif)nate  share  of 
the  total  cost  can  lx*  set  aside  each 
year  to  cover  these  major  repairs 
wliic  h  would  otherwise  claim  a  larue 
part  of  the  maintenance  budget  in 
any  given  year. 

.After  the  business  manager,  work¬ 
ing  with  others  res|x>nsible  for  schfX)l 
maintenance,  establishes  his  priority 
list,  he  prestmts  it  to  the  board  for 
their  consid«‘ration  in  setting  up  the 
total  schof)I  budget.  Under  this  pro¬ 
gram  of  planned  maintenance,  about 
25/2  |x*rcent  of  the  annual  operating 
budget  is  set  aside  for  maintenance. 

Here,  Brown  jx)ints  out,  it  is  im- 
|K»rtant  to  make  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  capital  expenditures  and 
maintenance  costs.  Unless  this  is 
done,  the  purchase  of  a  new  piece  of 
eijuijjment  may  easily  throw  the  en¬ 
tire  maintenance  program  out  of 
step.  ‘  Otherwise.”  Blown  said,  “if 
a  new  lx)iler  must  b«-  put  in  one  year, 
tlie  planned  maintenance  program 
will  fall  b(*hind.”  .And  there’s  al¬ 


Cym  floors  get  close  scrutiny  in  regular 
inspection. 


ways  enough  of  these  capital  ex¬ 
penditures  to  keep  regular  mainte¬ 
nance  off  schedule,  he  added. 

Once  the  school  board  has  set 
aside  a  certain  sum  earmarked  for 
maintenance,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
go  down  the  list  of  priorities  and 
determine  how  much  can  be  done 
each  year.  .As  srx)n  as  the  money  is 
committed,  the  work  goes  forward  in 
a  plann«‘d,  orderly  fashion. 

Ii«Tause  of  the  close  inspections, 
very  few  emergencies  arise  during 
the  year.  .At  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
business  manager  reports  to  the 
board  on  what  work  has  been  ac¬ 
complished,  and  the  board,  in  turn, 
knf)ws  exactly  what  work  remains  to 
lx;  cornjjleted  in  the  next  year’s 
budget. 

'I'he  planned  maintenance  pro¬ 
gram  has  several  advantages,  some 
obvious,  others  not  as  evident; 

1.  Of  prime  importance,  mainte¬ 
nance  costs  are  lowered  drastically 
once  the  buildings  have  been  brought 
up  to  standard. 

2.  The  board  is  assured  that 
nK)n«-y  is  spent  on  the  most  vital 
projects.  Establishing  priorities  pre¬ 
vents  less  important  tasks  from  el¬ 
bowing  out  major  repair  work. 

3.  The  froard  is  kept  informed  of 
what  maintenance  work  is  being  car¬ 
ried  on. 

4.  The  plan  is  simple  to  admin¬ 
ister.  In  spite  of  the  regular  inspec- 
tif»ns  and  pap«*r  work  invoked,  the 
business  manager  spends  less  time 
administering  this  plan  than  the  for¬ 
mer  hit-»>r-miss  method. 


Windows  and  window  frames  must  he 
maintained  in  tip-top  condition. 


5.  The  plan  has  brought  about 
better  teacher-stafT  relationships.  Be¬ 
cause  exeryone  inxolved  knows  that 
the  work  is  done  on  a  priority  basis 
and  that  arbitrary  decision-,  aren’t 
made,  staff  members  exert  littie  pus- 
sure  to  get  “special”  ta.sks  done. 

In  discussing  the  plan’s  succ.'vS, 
Brown  is  quick  to  credit  commu¬ 
nity  participation.  The  building  and 
grounds  committee,  which  he  headed 
and  which  was  responsible  for  con¬ 
ducting  the  regular  inspections,  was 
made  up  of  school  maintenance  pt*r- 
sonnel  plus  maintenance  men  and 
top  engineers  from  local  industry. 
Brown  felt  it  was  important  to  seek 
their  contributions — both  for  their 
professional  guidance  and  to  win  the 
support  of  the  community. 

'rweke  laymen  were  on  this  com¬ 
mittee  which  reported  back  to  the 
full  board  and  the  business  manager. 
Their  function  was  purely  advisory; 
Brown  made  it  clear  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  manager  was  still  ‘‘boss” — the 
professional  hired  to  oversee  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  schools.  However,  he 
added  that  in  many  ca.ses  the  advice 
of  this  committee  saved  large  sums 
of  money  for  the  district. 

The  two  phases  of  the  board’s  ac¬ 
tion  serxed  hand-in-hand  to  make 
the  planned  maintenance  program 
a  success.  By  conducting  regular  in¬ 
spections  they  held  repair  costs  to  a 
minimum.  .And  by  inxolving  the 
community  and  educating  it  to  the 
school’s  needs  they  insured  that  the 
necessary  tax  money  xvould  be  axail- 
able  to  carry  out  the  program. 
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Arnold  Toynbee  says,  "This  is 
the  first  age  since  the  dawn  of 
history  in  which  mankind  has 
dared  to  believe  it  practicable 
to  make  the  benefits  of 
civilization  available  to 
the  human  race.”  Realizing 
this  objective  is  proving  to 
be  a  gigantic  task.  More  than 
half  of  the  people  on  the  globe 
cannot  read  or  write  in  any 
language.  But  the  people  of 
the  world,  independently  and 
yet  in  a  unified  way,  are  bent 
to  the  task,  whether  it  means 
bringing  light  into  the  jungle, 
destroying  an  outmoded  feudalism, 
extending  opportunity  to  the 
underprivileged,  or  pushing  back 
the  frontier  of  human  knowledge 
in  the  realms  of  science.  For  the 
achievement  of  such  objectives, 
mankind  has  committed  itself 
to  education  in  I960. 


This  story  begins  on  a  hill  called  Kisubi  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  \’ictoria  in  the  Old  Kin«doin  of  Uganda,  now  a 
Protectorate  of  the  United  Kingdom.  On  this  hill,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  dense  tropical  vegetation  of  the  swampy 
lowlands,  are  Kisubi  College,  Kisubi  Technical  School 
and  Kisubi  Mission—  each  of  them  bearing  a  torch  of 
learning  to  a  once  benighted  land. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  19th  centurs'  .Africa  was  re- 
uarded  as  a  vast  coastline — a  coastline  made  famous 
by  one  of  the  world’s  earliest  ci\  ili/ations  and  memorial¬ 
ized  in  the  tombs  of  its  kimrs;  a  coastline  that  yielded 
gold  and  ivory  to  treasure-seeking  explorers  and  was 
made  notorious  by  its  traffic  in  slaves;  a  coastline  that 
fascinated  the  adventurers  of  the  sea  from  the  unknown 
sailor-traders  who  manned  the  Phoenician  squareriegers 
from  1000  B.C.,  to  the  renowned  Bartholomew  Diaz  and 
Vasco  da  Gama  who  won  their  places  in  the  history 
lx)oks  nearly  25  centuries  later. 

But  the  center  of  the  continent  remained  unknown, 
mysterious,  forelxxling,  and  abandoned  by  the  white 
men  to  primitive  tribes  who  fought  and  sometimes  ate 
each  other,  and  who  lived  a  precarious  existence  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  most  varied,  most  numerous  and  most 
vicious  animals  nature  had  ever  assembled  in  one  of  its 
wild  menageries.  The  first  to  defy  the  barriers  of  jungle 
and  desert  and  savage  hostility  were  missionaries.  They 
brought  with  them  religion,  education  and  quinine. 

In  1891,  Uganda  became  a  British  Protectorate.  Gov¬ 
ernment  concern  for  education  there  began  in  1925  with 
small  grants  to  some  mission  schools.  Education  for  the 
natives  in  Uganda  is  still  largely  in  the  hands  of  religious 
agencies;  Kisubi  College  is  one  of  them.  It  was  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  hill  in  1878  by  the  \Vhite  Fathers,  and  it  is 
still  ojx-rated  by  these  missionaries.  It  is  not  really  a 
“college.”  It  offers,  to  native  boys  only,  an  academic 
curriculum  that  reads  like  that  of  almost  any  colletje- 
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preparatory’  school  in  America.  Some  of  the  graduates 
enter  Makerere  College,  which  has  an  enrollment  of 
about  500  and  is  now  affiliated  with  the  University  of 
London,  or  they  attend  one  of  the  post-secondary  pro¬ 
fessional  schfK>ls  whose  total  enrollment  scarcely  exceeds 
100.  The  Kisuhi  Technical  Sch(X)l  is  vocational,  while 
Kisubi  Mission  .Sch(X)l  trains  natives  for  the  priesthood. 

The  general  purpose  of  these  institutions,  for  which 
they  are  chosen  as  typical,  has  been  to  help  an  unde¬ 
veloped  people  attain  the  ideals  and  skills  which  are 
enabling  them  to  change  the  junule  into  a  home  for 
modern  man.  It  seems  fitting  to  begin  a  story  of  man’s 
commitment  to  (>ducation  as  a  means  of  improving  the 
world  in  which  he  lives  with  a  citation  to  those  institu¬ 
tions  which  are  beating  back  the  juncle  and  bringing 
light  into  those  regions  of  “The  Dark  Continent”  that 
some  anthropologists  consider  may  have  been  the  origi¬ 
nal  home  of  mankind. 

The  students  at  Kisubi  swim  at  a  beach  on  Lake  Vic¬ 
toria  screened  with  wire  nettinc  to  protect  them  from 
crocodiles.  Ton>-toms  that  once  sounded  often  in  the 
ceremonial  rites  of  the  forested  hill  country  or  the  low¬ 
lands  covered  with  tropical  swamp  brush  are  still  oc¬ 
casionally  heard.  But  there  has  been  much  progress  in 
I'tranda;  the  jungle  is  disappearing. 

Education,  and  contacts  with  more  advanced  coun¬ 
tries  hav  e  made  a  difference.  Europeans  and  Asians  have 
migrated  to  Uganda  until  only  22  percent  of  the  total 
|x>pulation  in  the  age  group  5-14  years  is  African. 

With  the  more  vigorous  program  in  education  begin¬ 
ning  in  1925,  a  Department  of  Education  was  set  up. 
Gov  ernment  financial  support  has  increased  steadily,  and 
funds  now  come  from  four  sources;  ( 1 )  the  Protectorate 
government;  (2)  the  budgets  of  local  governments;  (3) 
school  fees  and  contributions  by  voluntary  agencies;  and 
(4)  appropriation  from  the  United  Kinedom.  The  latter 


is  by  far  the  largest  source  of  funds,  since  its  grants 
cover  the  salaries  of  all  teachers  in  aided  schools. 

The  total  enrollment  in  the  3,763  primary  schools  in 
1954  was  in  excess  of  400,000;  in  secondary  schools  it 
was  nearly  15,000  with  boys  outnumbering  girls  six  to 
one.  'This  is  modest  achievement  wliere  there  are  I'/s 
million  children  5-14  years  of  age.  The  1950  UNESCO 
census  of  illiteracy  estimates  the  percentage  in  Uganda 
to  range  from  70-75.  But  there  definitely  is  progress  in 
the  status  of  the  natives.  They,  too,  increasingly  depend 
upon  education  to  take  them  from  where  they  are  to 
where  they  want  to  go. 

Uganda  has  done  a  little  better  with  schools  and  edu¬ 
cation  than  many  of  the  other  dependencies  in  Black 
.Africa.  In  1870  the  imperialist  powers  of  Europe  began 
to  scramble  for  the  potentially  rich  territories  there. 
Within  40  years  most  of  Africa  was  colonial  except  for 
Ethiopia  and  Liberia.  It  may  mean  something  in  evalu¬ 
ating  the  jxdicy  of  colonialism  that  the  two  exceptions 
have  made  the  least  progress  in  the  education  of  their 
peoples.  'The  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  Ethiopia  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  UNESCO  at  95-99;  in  Liberia,  90-95. 

I'he  colonies  for  the  most  part  have  adopted,  under 
the  guidance  and  with  the  financial  assistance  of  the  na¬ 
tion  which  acquired  them,  the  pattern  of  education 
from  which  the  colonists  came.  The  native  language  is 
used  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  primary  school;  then 
the  language  of  the  colonizing  country  takes  the  student 
through  the  literature,  geography,  mathematics  and  sci¬ 
ence  of  the  transplanted  curriculum. 

There  are  many  contrasts  in  the  degree  to  which  an 
enlightened  citizenry  is  being  created  in  .Africa.  Nigeria, 
which  is  to  receive  its  independence  from  Britain  in 
1961,  is  a  good  example,  although  it  has  adopted,  in 
principle  at  least,  free  and  universal  education. 

“I  can  take  you  to  a  modern  university  and  teaching 


hospital  in  Ibadan,  capital  of  the  western  region  of 
Nigeria,”  says  Richard  Farnsworth,  deputy  director  of 
the  International  Cooperation  Administration,  “where 
you  may  find  medical  researchers  studying  the  parasites 
of  the  flea.  Then  I  will  drive  you  in  five  minutes  to  a 
juju  market  where  dried  monkey  heads  and  claws  and 
mysterious  herbs  are  sold  for  the  cure  of  all  human  ills.” 

The  IGA  is  making  significant  contributions  to  the 
progress  of  educational  opportunity  in  the  developing 
countries,  including  those  of  Africa.  The  ica  aid  is.  of 
course,  part  of  our  national  policy  to  carry  some  of  the 
basic  values  of  a  free  society  to  the  awakening  countries 
of  the  world.  It  usually  finds  a  warm  reception  wherever 
it  is  introduced.  The  desire  for  education  is  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  emerging  spirit  of  nationalism  from 
Ghana  to  Lebanon,  to  Laos.  Cambodia  and  Vietnam. 
This  rugged  determination  for  independence  steps  out 
of  the  jungle  and  desert  with  special  strength  in  Africa, 
perhaps  because  there  is  little  of  the  old  to  destroy  before 
innovations  are  accepted.  “To  understand  the  natives, 
you  must  remember  that  they  have  no  yesterdays,”  says 
Mr.  Farnsworth.  “They  have  no  history,  no  literature, 
no  continent-wide  religions  of  their  own,  no  traditions 
of  the  past  apart  from  the  sounds  of  the  jungle.  It  is 
easier  to  begin  anew  here.” 

Commitment  to  an  ideology 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain 

It  was  not  so  easy  for  the  USSR  to  begin  anew. 
Russia  has  a  history,  traditions,  literature,  art  and  sci¬ 
ence.  Many  of  these  traditions  must  be  broken  or  revised 
to  fit  a  new'  political,  economic  and  social  ideology  as 
foreign  to  the  one  the  Russians  have  embraced  for  cen¬ 
turies  as  the  mind  of  man  can  imagine.  No  novel  can 
be  written  that  takes  a  dim  view  of  the  Communist 
revolution,  no  music  composed  that  might  arouse  emy 
for  another  social  or  political  system,  no  type  of  ballet 
produced,  or  method  of  painting  practiced  that  would 
seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  haute  bourgeoisie. 

Because  the  school  deals  specifically  with  ideology,  its 
courses  and  methods  must  conform  to  party  principles. 
The  physiological  sciences  avoid  theories  that  deal  with 
inherent  superiorities;  psychology  tests  that  indicate  IQ 
differentials  are  not  employed.  Social  studies  that  give 
credit  to  non-communist  governments  for  great  human 
advances  are  sometimes  ignored  or  subjected  to  special 
interpretations. 

Even  the  incidental  education  of  the  Voice  of  America 
in  its  attempt  to  depict  desirable  activities  in  a  society  of 


free  enterprise  is  jammed  at  great  expense,  because  the 
knowledge  it  brings  is  “incorrect.” 

It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  build  anew  in  studies 
and  methods  for  the  education  of  USSR  citizens.  Partit¬ 
as  a  result  of  the  frequent  “cultural  interchanges”  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  with  the  United  States,  there  appears  to 
be  a  softening  of  the  opposition  to  the  arts  of  the  West¬ 
ern  World.  This  is  a  change  in  attitude  that  is  significant, 
and  may  be  reflected  in  the  program  of  education  in  the 
Soviet  schools. 

Education  in  the  USSR  is  dominated  by  one  outstand¬ 
ing  objective  of  the  Soviet  Union — winning  world  su¬ 
premacy  for  Communism.  The  determination  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  pursuit  of  this  objective  is  matched  by  their 
enthusiasm  for  a  type  of  education  they  believe  will  help 
them  to  achieve  it.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  people  who 
seem  so  sincerely  devoted  to  their  children  so  seldom 
describe  education  as  a  right  of  the  individual.  Docu¬ 
ments  on  education  represent  it  as  an  obvious  duty,  and 
the  organization  and  behavior  of  the  schools  reflect  this 
\  iew.  Both  teachers  and  pupils  are  in  the  service  of  the 
state  as  definitely  as  they  would  be  if  they  were  in  the  , 
military  forces. 

Since  scheduled  plans  for  the  advancement  of  the 
economy  in  given  periods  of  time  require  that  most 
women  in  the  US.SR  work  outside  the  home,  children 
from  2/2  to  3  years  of  age  are  cared  for  in  nurseries, 
called  creches.  These  institutions  are  usually  sponsored 
by  the  industrial  plant  that  employs  the  mothers,  but 
they  are  operated  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health. 

While  the  nurseries  are  not  formally  a  part  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  system  of  the  USSR,  they  are  a  part  of  the  total 
program  of  child  training.  Kindergartens  are  op<*rated 
by  the  Ministry  of  Education,  by  industries,  by  collective 
farms  and  other  groups.  Kindergartens  are  sometimes 
run  on  a  24-hour  basis.  At  this  level  they  begin  to  teach 
the  Communist  philosophy. 

Extra-school  educational  programs  are  sponsored  both 
by  the  Ministry  of  Culture,  with  some  aid  from  indus¬ 
tries,  collective  farms  and  trade  unions,  and  by  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  Communist  Party.  This  makes  it  difficult  to 
compare  educational  costs  in  the  USSR  with  costs  in 
other  countries.  Some  activities  are  considered  education 
there  that  are  recreational  or  political  elsewhere.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  Soviet  Union  ex¬ 
pends  10-15  percent  of  the  national  income  on  what 
may  properly  be  called  education. 

The  “Schools  of  General  Education”  arc  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  Soviet  system.  The  program  consists  of  four 
elementary  years  and  six  secondary  years,  sometimes 
organized  on  a  4-3-3  basis.  General  Schools  are  coedu¬ 
cational,  enrollment  is  at  seven  years  of  age,  and  at¬ 
tendance  is  compulsr)ry  through  the  7th  grade.  In 
1957-58,  there  were  214,162  General  Schools  of  all 
types  with  a  total  enrollment  of  30,624,900  students. 
This  did  not  include  the  2,088,000  children  attending 
kindergarten.  Classes  in  the  General  Schools  meet  six 
days  a  week,  nine  to  ten  months  a  year.  As  a  result  of 
this,  a  Russian  pupil  completes  as  many  school  days  in 
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Series  700 
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GIVING  GOOD  SERVICE 


WRITE  TODAY  for  a 
copy  of  the  complete 
cotolog  of  Scholar- 
Croft  Modern  School 
Furniture. 


School  authorities  everywhere  are  discovering  that  ScholarCraft’s  designed-durability  leaves 
nothing  to  chance,  takes  nothing  for  granted  to  assure  safe,  comfortable,  long-lasting  school 
furniture  which  is  beautiful  in  appearance  as  well  as  completely  functional.  Frames  are  formed 
from  continuous  lengths  of  precision  steel  tubing,  electric  welded  into  an  integral  unit. 
ScholarCraft  woods  are  the  finest  northern  hard  maples  and  birches — beautiful  veneers  molded 
to  provide  maximum  body  comfort  in  chair  designs — and  tops  laminated  with  NEM.\-approved 
plastic  to  resist  stains,  marring,  scratches  and  moisture. 
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HEAVY-DUTY  ARCHITECTURAL  PATTERNS 


the  new  vinyl-asbestos  tile 
with  color-chip  styling 
throughout  the  thickness  of 
the  tUe  —  at  no  extra  costl 


PERMANENT  BEAUTY  -  EVEN  IN  PROBLEM  FLOOR  AREAS!  Vina-Lux  800  Series 
is  the  ideal  answer  to  the  constant  wear  and  tear  of  heavy  foot  traffic  because  the  color  chips 
are  distributed  throughout  the  full  thickness  of  the  tile  —  from  top  to  bottom.  It  combines 
artistic  beauty  with  rugged  durability. 


LONGER  WEAR -LOWER  MAINTENANCE  COST!  Vina-Lux  800  Series  is  denser,  more  closely 
textured,  more  resilient.  Superior  construction  resists  indentation,  dirt  and  grime,  is  unaffected  by 
grease,  alkali  and  common  chemicals  —  gives  a  new  degree  of  comfort  and  safety  underfoot. 


SIX  DISTINCTIVE  COLORS!  Vina-Lux  800  Series  offers  a  distinctive  selection  of  decorative  colors 
—  including  beiges,  greys,  green  and  white  —  that  solve  the  most  exacting  requirements  in  decor 
and  light  reflectance. 


COSTS  NO  MORE!  Despite  its  many  new  features  and  outstanding  advantages  the  Vina-Lux 
800  Series  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  vinyl  asbestos  tile.  Complete  information,  samples 
and  color  charts  are  yours  without  obligation. 


BAN  ANTONIO,  TKX, 
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ten  years  as  an  American  pupil  does  in  twelve  years. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Soviet  General  Schools  is  com¬ 
posed  principally  of  subjects  quite  familiar  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  educator.  Grades  1-3  offer  arithmetic,  drawing, 
reading  (Russian  language  and  literature),  physical 
education,  manual  arts  and  nature  study.  In  grades  5-10, 
foreign  languages  find  a  place  beside  Russian.  Nearly 
half  of  the  students  take  English.  History  is  an  almost 
continuous  study;  American  history  is  included,  though 
subject,  like  the  history  of  other  nations,  to  special  in¬ 
terpretations.  Mathematics  includes  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry  and  trigonometry.  Science  courses  are  physics, 
chemistry,  astronomy,  botany,  zoology  and  anatomy. 
Drafting,  drawing,  singing  and  physical  education 
have  appropriate  attention.  ‘‘Darwinism”  is  especially 
emphasized — not  as  a  means  of  teaching  that  the  fit 
surs’ive,  but  to  explain  the  origin  of  man  as  a  phenome¬ 
non  *una.ssociated  with  religion,  in  keeping  with  the  ma¬ 
terialistic  character  of  GommunLst  philosophy. 

Sjx*cial  schools  in  the  USSR  feature  art — there  are 
.50  of  them — ballet,  10,  and  music,  40. 

Students  who  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  seventh 
year  may  compensate  for  the  three  years  of  secondary- 
education  lost  by  enrolling  in  part-time  schools  for  work¬ 
ing  youth,  or  in  technicums  where  they  receive  advanced 
instruction  in  technical  knowledge  and  skills,  or  in  various 
types  of  adult  education  programs  including  courses  by 
correspondence. 

There  are  6%  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the 
U.SSR  under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Education. 
In  1958  they  enrolled  1,178,000  full-time  students,  80 
percent  of  whom  received  financial  help  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Students  making  the  highest  grades  draw  a 
25  percent  bonus.  In  theory,  anyone  may  enter  a  uni¬ 
versity  or  institute  by  passing  an  entrance  examination. 
On  the  average,  the  ratio  of  applicants  to  those  ac¬ 
cepted  are  about  4  to  1.  Achievements  in  these  institu¬ 
tions  are  notable  in  science  and  engineering.  In  1958 
they  graduated  94,000  engineers,  more  than  twice  as 
many  as  U.  .S.  institutions  graduated  that  year. 

The  prestige  of  the  teacher  in  the  USSR  is  high. 
Salaries  vary.  Beginning  graduate  teachers  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Schcx)ls  receive,  on  the  average,  the  equivalent  of 
$67  a  month  for  the  calendar  year.  Beginning  physicians, 
graduates  of  a  six-year  medical  institute,  get  $60;  be¬ 
ginning  engineers,  $80.  Pensions  are  granted  to  teachers 
after  25  years  of  service;  a  teacher  who  continues  to 
teach  after  that  length  of  time  is  paid  both  pension 
and  salary. 

In  December  1958  the  Supreme  Soviet  enacted  a  new 


law  on  education  which  will  go  into  effect  gradually  over 
a  5-year  period.  Essentially  it  provides  for  eleven  years 
instead  of  ten  in  the  General  Schools  in  order  to  permit 
the  students  more  part-time  work  experience  in  industry 
and  agriculture  during  school  attendance.  Work  experi¬ 
ence  of  some  kind  begins  in  the  first  year  and  extends 
through  the  university.  Release  of  students  for  part-time 
work  has  the  advantage  both  of  experience  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  of  a  larger  labor  force  for  the  nation. 

In  support  of  the  new  legislation.  Premier  Khrush¬ 
chev  deplored  a  growing  tendency  of  10-year  school 
graduates  to  go  unwillingly  to  work  in  factories  and  on 
collective  and  state  farms.  Whatever  else  Soviet  education 
does  or  does  not  do,  it  will  not  develop  an  intelligentsia 
or  an  elite  class  that  enjoys  favored  status  by  reason 
of  its  education. 

The  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  whole  have  a 
genuine  interest  in  their  schools.  The  ten-member  team 
of  the  recent  Official  U.  S.  Education  Mission  to  the 
USSR  begins  its  report  with  this  comment:  “The  one 
fact  that  most  impressed  us  in  the  USSR  was  the  extent 
to  which  the  nation  is  committed  to  education  as  a  means 
of  national  advancement.”  To  hold  national  advance¬ 
ment  as  a  prime  objective  is  both  a  strength  and  a  weak¬ 
ness.  While  no  system  of  education  can  be  justified  that 
does  not  lend  itself  to  the  advancement  of  the  society  that 
supports  it,  a  single  standard  of  achievement  in  a  highly 
uniform  curriculum  built  primarily  to  produce  the  skills 
the  state  needs  leaves  much  to  be  desired  by  those  who 
hold  as  a  fundamental  principle  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  each  human  being. 


Most  of  tuf.  countries  of  Western  Europe  have  politi¬ 
cal  traditions  unbroken  for  a  century  or  more  by  any 
governmental  cataclysms.  Their  educational  traditions, 
too,  have  survived  without  serious  molestation.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  curriculums  in  the  academic  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools — vocational  curriculums 
are  a  different  matter.  Curriculum  status  in  the  free 
public  schools  in  England  and  Wales  may  serve  as  an 
example.  Unesco’s  World  Survey  of  Education  reports 
that  school  studies  there  have  become  “more  liberal,” 
and  adds  gingerly,  “within  the  environment  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  way  of  life,  its  heritage  and  history  and  its  values 
and  beliefs.” 

Although  the  organization  charts  of  most  educational 
systems  in  Western  Europe  today  bear  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  those  of  a  half-century  ago,  there  have 
been  notable  innovations  in  the  widening  of  educational 
opportunity  for  the  less  well-to-do.  Toward  this  goal  the 
several  nations  are  proceeding  at  somewhat  different 
paces. 

Changes  extending  educational  opportunity  include 
state  assumption  of  control  and  financial  support  of  edu¬ 
cation.  These  changes  have  come  about  slowly,  as  social 
changes  do,  with  a  bow  to  the  “survival  of  the  existing.” 
Some  church  and  other  private  schools  in  England  con- 
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tinuc  to  recei\e  funds  from  the  public  treasuries  as  they 
ha\e  from  the  beginning  of  public  support  for  schools. 
In  Belgium  and  France,  public  support  for  church 
schools  has  become  a  leading  political  question. 

Piimar\-  education  in  some  nations  has  become  free 
to  the  point  of  free  books  and  school  supplies.  The  age 
of  compulsory  attendance  has  been  advanced  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  15  years;  France  expects  soon  to  set  the  age  at  16. 

There  is  greater  flexibility  in  the  choice  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  goal,  although  in  some  countries  a  choice  justi¬ 
fied  by  examination  in  ability  and  achievement  must  be 
made  at  a  stated  period.  In  England  and  France  the  se¬ 
lection  of  the  kind  of  secondary  school  a  student  will 
enter  is  made  at  the  age  of  1 1 ;  in  Belgium  at  12;  in  The 
Netherlands  at  13.  This  decision  determines  not  only 
what  kind  of  secondary  school  will  be  attended,  but 
sometimes  whether  the  student  w’ill  enter  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  at  all.  Those  who  fail  to  pass  the  required  exami¬ 
nations  may  enter  private  schools,  if  they  wish,  in  order 
to  realize  their  preference  in  the  type  of  secondar\'  edu¬ 
cation  they  will  pursue. 

Provisions  for  vocational  education  have  opened  up 
new  opportunities  for  children  in  low-income  families 
by  offering  terminal  education  at  an  earlier  age  than  the 
academic  schools.  Vocational  education  is  opposed 
Strongly  in  England  as  “education  for  the  poorer  classes,” 
especially  by  those  who  are  cla,ssed  as  “poor.”  This  op¬ 
position,  once  common  in  Western  Europe,  is  being  coun¬ 
tered  by  the  demand  for  increases  in  skilled  manpower. 
.'Mready  the  enrollment  in  vocational  schools  in  Holland 
is  greater  than  that  of  all  the  academic  secondary  schools 
combined. 

England  and  Wales 

During  the  crisis  of  World  War  II,  Winston  Churchill 
said  in  an  address  to  the  British  Parliament:  “The  future 
of  the  world  is  left  to  the  highly  educated  races  who 
alone  can  handle  the  scientific  apparatus  necessary  for 
pre-eminence  in  peace  or  survival  in  war.” 

This  pronouncement  crystallized  a  growing  opinion 
that  the  gates  of  educational  opportunity  in  England 
should  open  wider  for  the  entrance  of  English  youth.  In 
1944  Parliament  passed  an  Education  Act  which  abol¬ 
ished  the  dual  system  of  elementary  and  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  that  had  contributed  to  the  solidification  of  social 
classes  in  England. 

The  educational  system  in  England  and  Wales  is  now 
set  up  at  three  levels:  primary,  secondary  and  further 
education.  Compulsory  enrollment  begins  at  five  years 


of  age.  From  the  age  of  five  to  seven,  children  must  at¬ 
tend  the  infant  school,  and  afterward  the  primary  or 
junior  school.  A  pupil  remains  in  this  school  until  he  is 
eleven,  which  is  at  present  the  most  critical  year  in  the 
life  of  an  English  child.  This  is  when  he  must  take  the 
1 1  -  examination  which  determines  the  type  of  second- 
ar\-  school  he  will  enter.  There  are  perhaps  more  who 
have  become  “angry  young  men” — and  women — over 
this  test  and  its  consequences  than  over  any  other  ordeal 
of  its  kind.  Based  on  the  results  of  this  test,  which  is 
largely  objective  and  prepared  to  measure  ability,  the 
pupil  is  sent  to  one  of  four  secondary'  schools:  (1)  the 
grammar  school,  wholeheartedly  academic,  highway  to 
the  university;  (2)  the  secondary  modern  school,  which 
equates  practical  skills  with  academic  knowledge  as  de¬ 
sirable  educational  achievements;  (3)  the  technical 
schools,  biased  toward  industrial  arts  and  skills;  and  (4) 
the  comprehensive  school,  still  largely  experimental, 
which  includes  elements  of  the  other  three. 

It  is  the  ambition  of  many  parents  to  start  their  chil¬ 
dren  on  the  road  to  the  university,  an  important  mark 
of  “social  status”  in  England.  Only  alxiut  20  percent — 
definitely  superior  students — receive  grades  in  the  test 
which  will  admit  them  to  the  grammar  school,  .\bout 
70  percent  go  into  the  secondary  modern  school,  and 
from  5  to  10  percent  advance  to  the  technical  school. 
Those  who  continue  in  one  of  the  other  publicly-sup- 
ported  schools  have  an  op{X)rtunity  at  about  16  years 
of  age  to  take  a  General  Ortificate  Examination  which 
is  an  opening  to  the  university.  Fhis  examination  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  “harrowing  ordeal.”  A  very  low  {lercentage 
win  the  award. 

Formerly  the  grammar  school  was  a  fee  schor)!,  open  to 
the  wealthier  classes.  The  Act  of  1944  put  entrance 
strictly  on  a  competitive  basis  and  abolished  the  fees. 
Ability  to  learn,  not  ability  to  pay,  became  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  entrance. 

Outside  the  publicly-supported  education  system  there 
are  many  indeptmdent  schools  that  receive  little  or  no 
help  from  public  funds  and  do  not  conform  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  pattern  of  primary  and  secondary  education.  Among 
them  are  the  famous  “public  schools”  that  admit  spe¬ 
cially  privileged  students. 

F  ranee 

Education  in  France  is  free  and  compulsory  b<*tween 
the  ages  of  6  and  14.  At  the  age  of  1 1,  the  French  stu¬ 
dent  also  takes  an  examination  that  will  determine  his 
educational  career.  He  may  stay  in  the  primary  school  to 
the  school-leaving  age,  proceed  to  the  lyc6e,  or  to  one 
of  two  newer  typ>es  of  secondary  schools  adapted  to 
wider  student  needs — the  college  moderne  or  the  col¬ 
lege  technique. 

The  lycee,  with  rigid  classical  curriculum,  high  stand¬ 
ards  and  methods  little  changed  from  the  day  it  was 
established  by  Naproleon  in  1802,  is  the  source  of  France’s 
intellectual  elite.  The  college  moderne  offers  a  high 
type  of  scholarship  for  the  less  wealthy  section  of  the 
population.  The  college  technique  provides  technical 
and  professional  preparation.  Entrance  to  the  university 
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From  his  desk.  Dr.  J.  C.  Witter,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Portable  amplifier  and  loudspeakers  provide  P.  A. 

Caney,  Kansas,  is  in  instant  two-way  conversation  with  teachers.  facilities  for  the  auditorium,  gym  and  athletic 

field  . . .  including  announcements  to  spectators. 


For  schools  with  low-budget  problems 

Executone  provides  complete 
communications,  classroom  privacy 


Caney,  Kansas,  schools  get  all  the  many  features  of 
expensive  console  sound  systems  with  simplified,  low- 
cost  Executone  intercom.  This  inexpensive,  all¬ 
purpose  system  saves  time  and  energy-  for  teachers 
and  principal,  increases  administrative  efficiency. 
Schoolwide  announcements  can  be  made  from  the 
principal’s  desk.  School  programs,  recorded  music, 
speeches,  special  events,  emergency  dismissals,  every 
form  of  sound  system  transmission  can  reach  all 
school  areas,  as  well  as  individual  classrooms. 

You  get  these  pl^  advantages  with  Executone: 

•  Lower  Cost —Expensive  console  features  now  possible 
with  new  simplified  wiring  circuit. 

•  Easy  to  Operate— No  complicated,  confusing  control 

panels.  . 

•  Easily  Installed  in  existing  schools.  In  new  construc¬ 
tion,  additional  savings  possible  on  wiring. 

•  Small  Initial  Investment— Starting  with  intercom, 
schools  can  add  sound  system  features  as  required. 

•  Space  Saving— Principal’s  compact  control  station 
needs  only  small  fraction  of  space  required  by  console. 


More  time  for  teaching!  Teachers  like  the  system.  It 
saves  them  steps,  time  and  energy  ...  so  students  benefit, 
too!  Find  out  what  Caney  schools  have  learned  .  .  .  how 
Executone  School  Intercom  can  improve  your  school  ad¬ 
ministration.  Just  send  coupon  for  more  information. 


SCHOOL  COMMUNICATION  SYSTEMS 

Manufacturers  of  School-to-Home  telephone  equipment  for  shut-ins 


EXECUTONE,  INC.,  Dept.  H-9 

415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Without  obiigation  please  send; 

□  Complete  details  on  Caney  Schoob’ 
communication  set-up 

□  Other  free  descriptive  literature. 

□  Name  of  local  representative. 

Name _ 

School - - - 

Address _ _  _  _ _ _ 

City _ _ _ Zone _ State _ 


In  Canada— 331  Bartlett  Are.,  Toronto 
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is  through  the  lycee.  Students  pay  tuition  fees  in  tlie 
higher  institutions  of  France. 

ticrinany 

Political  traditions  in  Germany  and  the  educational 
traditions  associated  with  them  have  been  modified  sev¬ 
eral  times  by  the  fortunes  of  war  during  the  88  years 
between  1871,  when  Bismark  hammered  the  German 
states  into  an  Empire,  and  the  present.  The  German 
people  lived  for  47  years  under  an  imjjerial  government, 
15  years  under  the  Weimar  Republic,  and  12  under  a 
dictatorship.  A  second  republic  is  now  14  years  of  age. 

Each  of  these  violent  and  drastic  political  changes 
brought  educational  change.  Under  the  Empire,  each 
state  had  charge  of  its  own  educational  system;  after 
World  War  I  each  retained  a  minister  of  education,  but 
pha.ses  of  the  educational  program,  called  welfare  and 
culture,  stemmed  from  the  central  government.  Under 
Hitler,  all  educational  and  cultural  activities  were 
headed  by  a  central  Ministry  of  Education.  The  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  dissolved  the  central  Ministry  and 
turned  control  of  the  schools  back  to  the  several  states. 

Under  the  Empire,  elementary,  middle  and  secondary- 
schools  existed  in  three  distinct  parallel  school  systems, 
each  beginning  with  the  primary  classes  and  continuing 
upward  for  a  different  number  of  years.  The  elementary 
school  was  open  to  all;  the  middle  school  was  open  to 
those  of  satisfactory  academic  standing.  The  Gymnasium, 
road  to  the  university,  received  its  pupils  from  a  3-year 
preparatory’  school,  called  the  vorshule,  for  socially  and 
economically  privileged  children. 

Educational  opportunity  was  widened  under  the 
Republics.  The  vorshule  was  abolished.  All  public  school 
students  now  enter  the  grundshule  and  proceed  as  far 
as  their  standing  as  measured  by  examination  and  class 
records  justifies.  Fees  are  still  charged  in  the  mittel- 
schule  and  the  Gymnasium.  A  “maturity  examination” 
is  given  upon  completion  of  the  latter  to  those  who  wish 
to  try  for  the  university. 

In  South  America  public  education 
is  a  fairly  recent  adventure 

The  conquistadores  of  Spain  and  Portugal  brought 
to  South  American  countries  a  centuries-old  tradition  of 
aristocracy.  Provisions  for  education  were  made  only  for 
those  of  social,  economic  or  religious  status. 

While  South  America  claims  some  of  the  oldest  uni¬ 
versities  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  such  as  San  Mar¬ 
cos  (1551)  in  Peru,  their  disciplines  were  until  recently 
almost  solely  classical,  theological,  philosophical  and 


canon  law.  Domingo  Sarmiento  of  Argentina,  sometimes 
called  the  “schoolmaster  statesman”  in  Latin  American 
countries,  visited  the  LTnited  States  in  1847,  and  took 
back  with  him  the  enthusiasm  and  methods  of  Horace 
Mann  to  Chile  and  Argentina.  A  hundred  years  later 
I’NESCO  estimated  the  rate  of  illiteracy  among  persons 
of  15  years  and  older  in  South  America  at  42-44  p)er- 
cent.  The  average  educational  level  of  the  total  p)opula- 
tion  in  Latin  America  is  less  than  the  first  grade. 

Current  p>olitical  upheavals  in  South  and  Central 
America  are  a  reflection  of  the  revolution  to  break  down 
the  rigid  stratification  inherited  from  the  past.  As  the 
common  people  become  aware  of  what  education  can  do 
for  them  they  are  establishing  schools,  but  public  educa¬ 
tion  is  a  comparatively  recent  adventure. 

Students  of  educational  progress  in  South  and  Central 
.•\merica  give  .\rgentina,  Chile,  Uruguay  and  Costa  Rica 
top  billing,  with  Haiti  and  Bolivia  at  the  bottom.  Mexico 
and  Brazil  are  accorded  about  average  position.  With 
the  exception  of  Mexico,  educational  advancement  may 
be  rated  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  percentage  of  the 
state’s  population  that  is  non-white.  Since  the  Mexican 
Revolution  that  began  in  1910,  the  Indians  have  grad¬ 
ually  been  accorded  higher  status,  and  a  definite  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  to  educate  them  through  exten¬ 
sion  of  rural  schools  and  community  education.  The 
illiteracy  there  is  estimated  at  54  percent,  a  reduction 
from  about  80-85  in  1910. 

A  little  more  belatedly,  other  South  .American  coun¬ 
tries  have  undertaken  uni\ersal  education.  .According  to 
law  in  all  of  them,  primary  education  should  be  free 
from  the  ages  of  6  or  7  to  14  or  15;  in  most  countries, 
secondary  education  should  be  free.  However,  only  SO¬ 
SO  jjercent  of  the  primary  school-age  population  and  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  secondary  school-age  population 
are  in  school.  Rural  areas  are  espjecially  poorly  equipped 
with  facilities  and  teachers.  Those  who  complain  of 
“double  shifts”  in  United  States  schools  should  know 
that  sometimes  four  or  five  groups  of  South  American 
students  have  to  use  the  same  school  building  during  the 
course  of  one  day.  The  compulsory  attendance  law  is 
not  operative  because  there  is  a  building  and  teacher 
shortage  everywhere.  The  shortages  are  due  to  lack  of 
money.  Economists  say  there  will  not  be  wealth  enough 
to  supprjrt  adequate  schools  until  the  people  obtain  the 
knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  create  and  maintain  a 
prosperous  economy.  This  is  a  vicious  circle. 

Brazil,  with  an  illiteracy  rate  of  51  percent,  is  in  the 
median  rank  of  educational  attainment  among  the  Latin 
American  countries.  Children  enter  elementary  school  at 
6-7  years  of  age,  if  there  is  a  school  for  them  to  attend. 
They  attend  five  years,  when  they  may  be  admitted 
upon  passing  a  test  of  intellectual  aptitude  to  a  4-year 
course  called  the  ginasio,  sometimes  referred  to  as  a 
junior  high  school.  The  second  “cycle”  of  secondary  ed¬ 
ucation,  called  the  colcgio,  is  four  years  in  length.  Ad¬ 
mission  is  granted  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
ginasio.  Secondary  education  receives  most  of  its  finan¬ 
cial  support  from  private  sources.  The  combined  mu¬ 
nicipal,  state  and  federal  government  support  amount 
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to  a  little  more  than  30  percent  of  the  total  figure. 

Admission  to  the  university  is  granted  upon  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  colegio;  in  some  of  the  sp>ecialized  equivalents 
now  established  to  permit  students  to  elect  the  kind  of 
higher  education  they  will  pursue,  the  candidate  must 
pass  a  qualification  test  and  pay  the  necessary  fees. 

The  radiating  influence 
of  American  education 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Saturday  Review,  John  H.  Nie- 
meyer  says,  “Perhaps  the  historians  of  the  distant  future 
will  accord  to  the  United  States  as  its  most  important 
contribution  not  atomic  fission  but  the  first  attempt  of 
any  complex  society  to  educate  all  of  its  people  to  their 
fullest  capabilities.” 

This  commitment  began  early  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic.  Universal  education  in  1960  is  the  nation’s 
most  gigantic  single  enterprise.  This  nation,  too,  has 
been  continually  extending  and  bettering  its  educational 
opportunities.  Not  the  least  significant  of  its  more  recent 
activities  to  this  end  is  the  reorganization  of  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  the  transportation  of  some  8  million  rural 
school  children  over  3  million  miles  of  highway  each  day 
to  improved  schools.  Other  activities  contributing  to  this 
objective  include:  the  equalization  of  the  financial  sup¬ 
port  of  schools  within  the  states;  the  building  of  school 
curricula  to  serv'e  the  varied  needs  and  abilities  of  pupils; 
the  elevation  of  the  standards  of  instruction  everywhere; 
and  advance  in  school  construction  that  provides  for  the 
proper  housing  of  the  educational  program  and  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  pupils. 

Education  in  the  states  is  harassed,  too,  by  such  serious 
problems  as  integration,  fulfilling  the  school’s  obligation 
in  the  prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency,  providing  an 
adequate  program  for  the  gifted  child,  curriculum  ad¬ 
justment  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  in  training  for  scien¬ 
tific  and  technical  leadership  without  sacrificing  the 
cultural  and  civic  aims  of  the  school. 

Whatever  its  strengths  or  weaknesses,  the  philosophy 
and  practice  of  education  in  America  is  exerting  a  direct 
influence  on  other  nations,  particularly  the  developing 
ones. 

Japan  is  perhaps  the  only  nation  in  history  to  abandon 
its  own  long-established  educational  program  and  adopt 
the  educational  program  of  a  foreign  country.  Recent 
history  of  education  in  Japan  includes  such  terms  as  the 
Dalton  Plan  and  the  Winnetka  Plan.  In  1946,  at  the 
■  suggestion  of  General  Douglas  MacArthur,  the  first  U.S. 
Educational  Mission  to  Japan,  under  the  aegis  of  the 


State  Department,  recommended  that  its  schools  adopt 
the  Latin  alphabet  in  place  of  the  Japanese  characters. 
Now,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  school  books  in 
Japan  are  printed  in  Latin  letters. 

Ceylon  would  go  even  farther;  there  is  a  definite 
movement  there  to  publish  many  textbooks  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  especially  those  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers. 

The  educational  programs  of  many  other  countries 
have  been  inspired  or  modified  as  the  result  of  various 
educational  exchange  projects  which  bring  thousands  of 
foreign  teachers  and  pupils  to  the  United  States  ever\ 
year. 

The  United  States  is  far  from  passive  in  rendering  aid 
to  other  nations  in  advancing  education.  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Cooperation  Administration  of  the  U.S.  State 
Department  has  educational  missions  of  some  kind  on 
every  continent  aiding  in  the  preparation  of  teachers, 
the  construction  of  school  buildings,  or  the  organization 
and  operation  of  schools.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
underdeveloped  regions  of  .\frica,  Latin  .America,  the 
Near  East,  the  Far  East  and  South  .Asia.  In  these  regions 
the  ICA  has  470  .American  educators  working  on  the 
U.S.  payroll  and  400  others  under  contract  with  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  whose  services  are  paid  for  from 
ICA  funds. 

Out  of  the  foreign-aid  appropriations  of  the  United 
States  Government,  4  percent  of  the  money  goes  to 
technical  assistance  and  about  $25-30  million  specifi¬ 
cally  for  education. 

The  United  States  not  only  conducts  independent 
programs  of  aid  to  other  nations  but  joins  the  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations  through  its  specialized 
agencies  in  the  promotion  of  educational  projects  abroad. 
The  Expanded  Technical  Assistance  Protiram,  launched 
in  1949,  sends  experts  on  missions,  awards  fellowships 
for  study  abroad,  and  equips  and  operates  training  cen¬ 
ters.  The  lion’s  share  in  financing  these  projects  falls  to 
the  United  States.  This  country  has  become  a  veritable 
educational  missionary  to  the  under-developed  countries 
of  the  world. 

Historian  Arnold  Toynbee  says,  “This  is  the  first  age 
since  the  dawn  of  history  in  which  mankind  has  dared 
to  believe  it  practicable  to  make  the  benefits  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  available  to  the  human  race.” 

Realizing  this  objective  is  proving  to  be  a  gigantic 
task.  More  than  half  of  the  people  on  the  globe  cannot 
read  or  write  in  any  language.  There  are  550  million 
children  aged  5-14  in  the  world  today,  and  only  300 
million  of  them  are  enrolled  in  school. 

But  the  peoples  of  the  world,  independently  and  yet 
in  a  unified  way,  are  bent  to  the  task,  whether  the  spe¬ 
cific  nature  of  it  means  bringing  light  into  the  jungle, 
destroying  an  outmoded  feudalism,  breaking  the  hard 
crust  of  aristocratic  privilege,  maintaining  political  tra¬ 
ditions  that  have  led  to  success  in  the  past,  extending 
opportunity  to  the  underprivileged,  or  pushing  back  the 
frontier  of  human  knowledge  in  the  realms  of  science. 
For  the  achievement  of  such  objectives,  mankind  has 
committed  itself  to  education  in  1960. 
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Fiberesin  is  durable,  and  especially  adaptable  to  school  and  institutional  use.  \  \  \ 

School  desk  tops,  educational,  and  dormitory  furniture  built  with  Fiberesin  can  literally  f 

be  installed  and  forgotten,  as  the  Fiberesin  surface  and  edge  completely  withstands  \  \ 

use  and  abuse.  It  has  particular  resistance  to  abrasive  wear  and  will  never  warp  or  JLs^  \  \ 

twist  out  of  shape  Tops  cannot  be  "ringed"  by  wet  bottles  or  glasses  —  even  piping  hot.  i 

spilled  coffee.  Burning  cigarettes,  fruit  acids,  alcohol,  grease,  cosmetics,  fingernail  •’  ^ 

polish  and  remover ...  in  fact,  Fiberesin  completely  resists  all  ordinary  enemies  of  ^  ^ 

furniture,  including  students  and  their  gouging,  nicking,  trenching,  and  ball-point  doodling.  < 

Furniture  and  school  desks  built  with  Fiberesin  are  beautiful,  too.  The  flat,  ripple-free  surfaces  and  satiny,  warm-to-the-touch 
finish  reflect  truly  fine  furniture  construction.  Fiberesin  also  provides  ideal,  approved  light  reflectance  .  .  .  important  on  school 
desks,  desirable  on  other  furniture.  Whether  the  furniture  is  a  simple  tablet  arm  chair,  a  traditional  desk,  or  a  modern,  contemporary 
dormitory  chest,  the  selection  of  Fiberesin  assures  beauty,  as  well  as  function. 

And,  Fiberesin  Is  so  easy  to  care  fori  Once  over  lightly  with  a  damp  cloth  and  the  top  or  panel  looks  like  new.  Badly  soiled  sur¬ 
faces  are  more  easily  cleaned  with  any  of  the  cleaner-waxes  available.  Because  of  the  proven  durability  of  Fiberesin,  it  never  needs 
refinishing  ...  a  most  important  feature  to  anyone  concerned  with  operating  costsi 

More  and  more  schools  throughout  the  country  are  specifying  Fiberesin  for  its  durability  and  functionalism  . . .  college  and  uni¬ 
versity,  contract,  institutional  and  government  buyers  are  demanding  it  for  these  features,  as  well  as  its  beauty  ...  if  desks  or  other 
furniture  are  a  part  of  your  plans,  we  suggest  you  SPECIFY  FIBERESIN  —  THE  GUARANTEED  MATERIAL  .  . .  first  choice  of  edu¬ 
cational  purchasing  executives. 

FIBERESIN  meets  all  specifications  and  requirements  of  Federal  Specification  L-T-0041c  (GSA-FSS)  Type  111. 


•  the  sxclusiva  fiberesin  edge 

Fiberesin  being  a  solid  board  throughout,  presents  a  solid  edge  profile.  The 
Fiberesin  edge  requires  no  expensive,  fragile  banding,  lamination,  or  conceal¬ 
ment.  It  is  shaped  to  any  desired  contour  and  simply  finished.  Only  Fiberesin 
offers  this  solid  use-and-abuse  resistant  edge  that  will  withstand  severe  mis¬ 
handling  without  damagel  The  elimination  of  edge  banding  also  eliminates  a 
sanitary  hazard . . .  there  are  no  crevices  to  trap  and  hold  food,  milk,  dirt  and  germs. 

b  the  perfect  fiberesin  surface 

Fiberesin  is  molded  under  controlled  heat  and  high  pressure  against  pre-finished 
press  plates  . . .  there  is  no  possibility  of  surface  irregularities,  glue  lines,  "tele¬ 
graphing"  grain  patterns,  or  high  spots.  No  ripples  or  shadows  mar  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Fiberesin.  The  molded-in  surface  finish  has  the  soft,  satin  effect  of  fine 
furniture. 

C  Identical  surfaces 


Physically  identical  top  and  bottom  surfaces  insure  a  warp-free  board  and  form 
an  impenetrable  barrier  against  moisture  absorption. 

"one  piece"  from  face  to  face 

Because  of  the  complete  interflow  of  resins  under  the  controlled  heat  and  pres¬ 
sure,  the  materials  fuse  together  to  complete  a  chemical  and  physical  reaction. 
The  resulting  panel  is  a  single,  solid  piece  from  face  to  face,  edge  to  edge.  The 
panels  are  structurally  balanced,  dimensionally  stable,  twist  and  warp-free  .  . . 
there  is  no  possibility  Of  delamination  or  glue  line  separation. 
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A  set  of  educational 
specifications  is  more 
than  a  list  of  statistics. 

Here  a  noted  school 
planner  suggests  the 
ideal  way  to  communicate 
with  your  architect. 


Progress  in  school  building  de¬ 
sign  will  be  spotty  until  educational 
administrators  firmly  believe  that 
the  physical  plant  controls  to  a  large 
degree  the  success  of  the  teaching¬ 
learning  activities  it  contains.  In¬ 
deed,  they  must  recogni/e  that  the 
plant  is  an  integral  part  of  the  total 
educational  program.  The  business 
of  writing  a  set  of  educational  speci¬ 
fications  for  a  new  building,  there¬ 
fore,  begins  with  an  analysis  of  the 
(‘ducational  program  itself. 

Any  educational  program  analysis 
should  start  with  a  comprehensive 
look  at  overall  community-school 
relationships — how  each  can  serve 
the  other.  This  approach  to  educa¬ 
tional  program  planning  includes 
the  community  as  a  whole,  since 
there  are  many  potentials  for  a.ssist- 
ing  in  the  teaching-learning  proc¬ 
esses  outside  the  fonnal  school  plant. 
It  abandons  the  narrow  concept  of 
a  school  site  of  from  10  to  1,000 
acres;  instead  it  includes  stores,  fac¬ 
tories,  offices,  courts,  government 
buildings,  museums  and  tv  and  ra- 


This  article  is  adapted  from  a  talk  Mr. 
Gibson  made  to  a  recent  school  plan¬ 
ning  workshop  sponsored  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  San  Diego  County  Adminis¬ 
trators  and  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  San  Diego  County.  He  is  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  School  Planning,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Department  of  Education. 


dio  stations  as  necessary  parts  of  an 
educational  program.  The  “formal 
school”  aspects  of  such  a  commu¬ 
nity-based  program  would  still  take 
place  in  a  school  building  but  lx)th 
space  and  scheduling  design  could 
depart  radically  from  tradition. 

The  first  step  in  analyzing  educa¬ 
tional  building  needs  is  to  set  down 
in  writing  the  objectives  and  p>oli- 
cies  which  are  to  determine  the  edu¬ 
cational  program  of  a  school  district 
and  against  which  its  success  is  to 
be  evaluated.  Such  a  statement  is 
necessary  because  it  puts  responsible 
school  officials  on  record  as  to  the 
goals  they  seek  through  the  school 
program. 

What  are  ed-specks? 

Educational  specifications  are  the 
written  statements  that  explain  the 
method  for  implementing  these 
stated  educational  policies — the  most 
important  contribution,  therefore, 
that  teachers  and  curriculum  special¬ 
ists  can  make  to  school  building  de¬ 
sign.  A  well  conceived  set  of  edu¬ 
cational  specifications,  meticulously 
and  creatively  translated  into  plant 
facilities,  is  the  only  guarantee  that 
a  school  building  design  will  be  func¬ 
tional  rather  than  imposed.  They 
are  the  “preliminaries”  that  are  nec¬ 
essary  before  anyone  is  ready  to  talk 
about  a  specific  planning  project. 
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In  my  experience,  the  term  “edu¬ 
cational  sf>ecifications”  has  become 
a  semantic  casualty.  What  does  it 
mean?  Interpretations  of  the  term 
generally  fall  into  one  of  three  classi¬ 
fications: 

First — To  some  people  educa¬ 
tional  specifications — or  ed-specks — 
mean  a  listing  of  finely-spun  educa¬ 
tional  philosophy  and  theory  to  be 
given  to  an  architect  for  interpreta¬ 
tion  into  space  and  facility  needs. 

Second — There  is  the  group  that 
belongs  to  Bill  Caudill’s  famous  aiaa 
(.\merican  Institute  of  Amateur 
Architects)  who  believe  they  must 
draw  out  in  minute  detail  the  exact 
plan  of  space  and  placement  of 
equipment  for  the  architect,  who 
obviously  would  be  lost  without  such 
assistance. 

Third — The  rare  soul  who  really 
understands  the  true  meaning  of  the 
tenn  sits  down  and  writes  out  in  de¬ 
tail  for  his  area  of  the  curriculum  how 
many  students  do  what — for  how 
long — requiring  what  kind  of  space 
and  equipment.  He  describes  a  “class 
hour”  or  a  “schor)l  day”  from  the 
time  the  students  come  chatterine 
into  the  rcKun  until  they  leave.  lie 
relates  the  kinds  of  student  activi¬ 
ties,  the  type  of  equipment  used,  the 
size  of  the  group,  whether  the  ac¬ 
tivity  is  noisy  or  quiet,  the  space 
necessary,  the  supplies  utilized  and 
the  storage  needed. 

Educational  specifications  should 
describe  the  methodology  of  teach¬ 
ing.  They  must  explain  the  plant 
implications  of  sub-grouping  a  cla.ss 
of  30  students  for  instructional  pur¬ 
poses.  Unfortunately,  methodology 
is  usually  still  taken  for  granted. 
But  if  we  can’t  tell  the  architect  the 
methods  ol  teaching  used  now  and 
envisioned  for  the  future,  we  cannot 
expect  the  right  kind  of  building 
from  him. 

Educational  specifications  do  not 
need  to  begin  with  theory.  Rather, 
they  are  prepared :  ( 1 )  to  clarify  the 
thinking  of  teachers  and  curriculum 
jieople,  concerning  what  they  teach, 
and  how;  (2)  to  give  the  architect 
an  understandable  bill  of  specifics 
against  which  to  design  facilities; 
and  (3)  to  evaluate  the  results  of  a 
building  program  and  to  as.sess  the 
penalty  of  compromise.  But  they 


ed-sp>ecks  for  a  building  project 
should  only  be  a  point-in-time  cul¬ 
mination  of  a  continuous  staff  proc¬ 
ess  of  curriculum  evaluation  with 
space  implications.  No  curriculum 
study  is  complete  or  valid  until  it 
has  been  translated  into  space  and 
equipment  requirements  necessary 
to  curriculum  objectives.  Educa¬ 
tional  specifications  for  school  build¬ 
ings,  facilities  and  equipment  should 
not  be  a  special  chore  associated 
with  a  specific  building  project. 
They  should  be  a  continuing  part  of 
the  written  policy  which  says  that 
school  buildings  and  equipment  are 
part  of  the  total  educative  process 
and  that  educational  programs  and 
educational  facilities  cannot  be 
either  planned  or  evaluated  as  sepa¬ 
rate  factors. 

Under  the  do-it-yourself  approach 
recommended  here,  there  is  no  valid 
place  for  a  contract  survey,  but  there 
is  lots  of  place  for  competent  con¬ 
sultant  services.  These  consultant 
services  are  needed  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  comjjetence  of  the  local  dis¬ 
trict  personnel  in  handling  their  own 
problems,  but  should  always  be  used 
for  the  review  of  what  is  going  on 
outside  the  local  area.  It  is  axio¬ 
matic  that  persons  closest  to  prob¬ 
lems  are  most  sensitive  to  the 
nuances  of  these  problems.  Final  de¬ 
cisions  should  be  made  by  those  per¬ 
sons  responsible  for  carrying  them 
out,  but  by  the  same  token,  local 
persons  have  the  responsibility  for 
“unlocalizing”  their  thinking  before 
making  vital  decisions. 


carry  no  obligation  to  make  an  edu¬ 
cator  out  of  an  architect  and,  con¬ 
versely,  they  fail  if  they  attempt  to 
make  an  architect  out  of  an  edu¬ 
cator. 

In  simplest  terms,  they  should  in¬ 
terpret  the  wonders  of  art  into  the 
things  students  and  teachers  do  to 
learn  to  enjoy  the  wonders  of  art. 

Who  should  prepare  educational 
spjecifications?  Just  like  most  other 
activities,  some  should  and  some 
shouldn’t: 

1.  Number  one  on  my  list  of  who 
shouldn’t  prepare  ed-sjjecks  is  the 
unqualified  staff.  A  staff  that  doesn’t 
have  the  foundation  for  projecting 
educational  methodology  trends  has 
no  business  preparing  educational 
spx;cifications  for  the  design  of  a 
building  that  will  have  long-range 
educational  implications. 

2.  Next  on  my  list  is  the  unquali¬ 
fied  administrator.  He  is  the  one  who 
has  adopted  what  I  like  to  call  the 
Bunker  Hill  attitude,  or  the  don’t 
fire  until  you  can  see  the  whites  of 
their  eyes  philosophy.  He  has  waited 
to  be  absolutely  sure  those  kids 
swarming  the  sidewalks  and  streets 
are  really  going  to  show  up  in  school. 
He  always  has  what  he  thinks  is  a 
t;ood  reason  for  delaying  action  until 
he  gets  three  years  behind  in  a  build¬ 
ing  program — but  then  watch  out, 
stand  back — for  here  he  comes,  there 
he  goes.  No  time  now  for  such  luxu¬ 
ries  as  carefully  prepared  educa¬ 
tional  spjecifications. 

3.  Next  on  our  who-shouldn’t  list 
we  find  any  combination  of  the 
qualified  staff-unqualified  adminis¬ 
tration,  or  qualified  administration- 
unqualified  staff.  For  example,  “text¬ 
book  teachers”  working  in  a  dbtrict 
where  the  administrators  and  supjer- 
visors  want  to  do  something  beyond 
textbook  education — or  vice  versa; 
educational  spjecifications  prepared 
by  a  teaching  staff  under  those  con¬ 
ditions  would  lead  only  to  a  negative 
result. 

4.  Who  tlien  should  pjrepare  this 
imjjortant  dexument — and  when?  If 
educational  spjecifications  are  to  Iji- 
vital  and  useful,  they  must  lie  pjre- 
pjared  by  a  qualified  staff  and  a 
qualified  administration  assisted  by 
qualified  out-of-district  consultants. 
The  development  of  a  specific  set  of 


It  takes  leadership 

Organizing  whoever  is  to  prepare 
educational  spjecifications  into  a 
smoothly  opjerating,  productive 
group  is  one  of  the  key  steps  in  any 
analysis  of  educational  building 
needs.  All  the  compjetence  in  or  out 
of  tlie  district  won’t  produce  an  un¬ 
derstandable  statement  of  ed-spjecks 
unless  it  is  propjerly  organized  and 
used.  The  chief  administrator  has 
traditionally  assumed  this  role  of 
leadership.  Without  intending  to  be¬ 
little  chief  administrators  at  all,  this 
pjractice  no  doubt  has  led  to  some  of 
our  present  school  building  prob¬ 
lems.  The  head  man  in  a  school  dis¬ 
trict  of  any  appreciable  size  simply 
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cannot  add  such  a  responsibility  to 
his  already  considerable  duties  and 
do  justice  to  either. 

Many  school  districts  would  save 
much  time  and  many  dollars  if  they 
established  a  top  administrative  posi¬ 
tion  with  adequate  staff  to  handle 
the  educational-needs  analysis  of  the 
district.  .Such  a  step  would  put 
school  plant  plannint^  and  desi^ 
in  projxT  relationship  to  its  function 
in  the  total  educational  picture. 

However  this  leadership  is  pro¬ 
vided,  the  person  providing  it  must 
have  the  necessary  time  to  devote 
liis  full  energies  to  this  assignment, 
must  understand  current  and  pro¬ 
jected  trends  in  teaching  methodol- 
osry,  and  must  be  able  to  work  well 
with  professionals  outside  the  field 
of  education.  Particularly  he  must  be 
able  to  coordinate  educational  and 
architectural  planning. 

A  partial  list  of  those  who  should 
play  a  role  in  analysis  and  educa¬ 
tional  specification  would  include 
Ijoard  members,  superintendent,  bus¬ 
iness  manager  and  staff,  curriculum 
director  and  staff,  principals,  teach¬ 
ers,  pupils,  operational  personnel, 
consultants  and  citizen  advisers. 
Anyone  who  is  asked  to  be  a  part  of 
a  planning  team  should  have  his  spe¬ 
cific  role  in  the  overall  effort  made 
abundantly  clear.  First,  a  balanced, 
competent  team  should  be  brought 
together,  and  then  each  member 
sliould  be  told  about  his  area  of  re- 
s{x)nsibility.  The  leader  of  the  group 
should  see  to  it  that  each  compe¬ 
tence  stays  in  its  own  field. 

\\  hen  to  bring  in  staff 

The  real  problem  in  staff  partici¬ 
pation  in  planning  includes  not  only 
the  role  each  should  play,  but  also 
— and  just  as  important — the  timing 
of  those  roles.  When  shall  partici¬ 
pants  be  introduced  to  the  problem? 
When  shall  their  contribution  be 
sought?  At  what  stage  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  shall  they  be  asked  to  reappear 
upon  the  scene? 

Our  experience  indicates  several 
jx>ints  about  participants  and  tim- 
ing: 

1 .  They  must  see  themselves  •  as 
part  of  a  group  developing  plans  and 
interpreting  f)olicy  before  their  con¬ 
tributions  can  be  valid. 


2.  They  must  be  asked  to  make 
their  first  contribution  in  the  idea 
stage  of  production.  If  such  people 
as  business  managers,  curriculum  di¬ 
rectors,  teachers,  custodians  and  pu¬ 
pils  are  going  to  be  asked  only  to 
comment  on  developed  plans,  you 
might  as  well  forget  them — save 
their  time  and  yours. 

3.  They  must  become  involved  in 
the  planning  process  at  the  time 
their  specific  competence  is  most 
pertinent  to  the  planning. 

4.  They  should  be  re-contacted  at 
\arious  stages  of  planning  develop¬ 
ment  for  a  critique  of  the  work  to 
date. 

5.  They  should  be  given  a  tour 
of  the  facilities  which  resulted  from 
their  work  and  an  explanation  of 
how  the  finished  product  complies 
with  or  deviates  from  the  original 
specifications. 

I  sing  participants 

^Vhile  we  cannot  discuss  here  the 
roles  and  timing  of  all  the  possible 
participants  in  the  development  of 
educational  specifications.  I  will 
mention  two;  the  teacher  and  the 
architect. 

The  teacher.  A  study  made  in 
California  of  teacher  participation 
in  school  planning  revealed  that 
\aluable  teacher  resources  were 
often  not  used  to  potential  advan¬ 
tage  in  school  planning.  It  indicated 
that  when  departmental  planning 
committees  consisted  of  volunteers 
from  the  entire  staff,  planning  was 
cumbersome  and  inefficient.  Teacher 
participation  was  most  successful 
when  limited  to  describing  teaching 
techniques  and  scope  and  content  of 
courses  and  to  analyzing  preliminary 
drawings  presented  by  the  architect. 
But  when  teachers  are  asked  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  preparation  of  ed- 
specks,  they  seem  to  be  miscast. 

The  architect.  By  architect  in  this 
instance,  I  mean  the  job  captain 
from  an  architectural  office  who  has 
been  assigned  to  a  specific  building 
project.  He  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  “principal  architect”  who  is 
the  job  getter  in  most  firms  and  gen¬ 
erally  the  one  who  makes  all  contacts 
with  the  client.  The  architect,  as  we 
speak  of  him  here,  is  the  project 
architect  or  job  captain  who  is  re¬ 


sponsible  for  the  production  of  the 
plans  for  the  new  school  building. 
He  should  sit  in  on  all  major  plan¬ 
ning  sessions  on  ed-specks.  This  can 
hampx'r  good  results  if  the  architect 
is  prone  to  sell  his  own  “canned” 
solution.  But  this  hazard  can  be  met 
by  a  skillful  leader  who  would  make 
sure  that  the  project  architect  gets 
first-hand  the  background  discussions 
behind  the  written  words.  While  he 
should  be  present  primarily  to  listen, 
there  are  times  when  a  few  of  his 
prudent  words  of  caution  can  keep 
planning  discussions  in  line  with 
district  policies.  His  very  presence 
tends  to  discourage  the  ambitious 
members  of  the  aiaa  who  can  express 
themselves  only  by  making  crude 
lines  on  graph  paper. 

There  are  many  fine  procedures 
asailable  to  school  district  personnel 
for  use  in  program  analysis.  One 
called  “Procedures  for  .Appraising 
California  Secondary  Schools,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  C'alifornia  Association 
of  Secondary  .School  .Administrators, 
carries  this  preliminary  statement  on 
written  objectives : 

.A  good  secondary  schfxil  .  .  . 

. . .  makes  energetic  efforts  to  know 
the  details  of  the  wide  varia¬ 
tion  in  interests,  needs  and 
abilities  which  exists  among  its 
pupils. 

...  is  constantly  redefining  and  re¬ 
appraising  its  goals  in  terms  of 
the  changing  needs  of  society. 

.  . .  evaluates  the  outcomes  of  its 
program  in  terms  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  individual  pupils 
and  the  successes  of  its  gradu¬ 
ates. 

...  is  continually  striving  to  im¬ 
prove  its  methods  for  encour¬ 
aging  the  development  of  in¬ 
dividual  pupils. 

...  is  concerned  with  providing  a 
staff,  materials  of  instruction 
and  physical  facilities  which 
will  insure  the  maximum  prog¬ 
ress  of  each  pupil  toward  the 
goals  of  the  school. 

An  appraisal  of  your  educational 
program  against  these  objectives 
would  make  a  fine  beginning  point 
for  any  school  district  seriously  in¬ 
terested  in  self-analysis  of  its  educa¬ 
tional  building  needs. 
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Kodak 


At  the  NEA  prize-winning  Alamitos  Intermediate  School,  Garden  Grove,  California,  John  A.  R.  Reed,  Principal,  *ay$: 


“Even  in  these  ^outdoor*  classrooms,  showing 
movies  is  no  problem  with  our  Pageant  Projectors, 


“Fresh  air  and  sunshine  belong  in  the  classroom. 
So  we  built  our  school  around  patios,  using  big, 
tinted  windows  and  sliding  doors  in  every  room. 
But  even  without  blinds,  our  Pageant  Projectors 
provide  brilliant,  detail-filled  movies.” 

Looking  for  a  way  to  end  washed  out  movies, 
even  in  hard-to-darken  areas?  Then  try  the  Kodak 
Pageant  16mm  Sound  Projector.  You'll  get  brilliant 
screen  images  because  the  Pageant’s  Super-40  Shut¬ 


ter  puts  40%  more  light  on  the  screen  than  an 
ordinary  shutter  at  sound  speed.  Take  the  portable 
Pageant  anywhere.  Set  up  in  minutes.  And  you’re 
ready  to  roll  with  a  show  that  takes  full  advantage 
of  the  impact  of  sound  films. 

Any  Kodak  A  V  Dealer  will  demonstrate  the 
Kodak  Pageant  Projector  in  your  school,  at  your 
convenience.  Or  you  can  get  full  details  by  writing 
for  Bulletin  yj-22. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Dept.  8-V,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


Kodak  Pageant  Projector 
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the  span  of  thS educational 


Four  vast  systems  of  education  are  coping 
with  problems,  championing  causes  and 
contributing  to  the  progress  of  the  nation 


The  first  system  of  education  in  the  United  States 
is  composed  of  the  elementary  schools,  high  schools, 
colleges  and  universities,  both  public  and  private 
— the  regular  school  system. 

The  annual  expenditures  in  the  traditional  school  sys¬ 
tem  are  something  along  the  order  of  $18  billion.  The 
outlay  of  the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
the  year  1957-58  was  close  to  $13  billion.  The  expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  prisate  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
were  about  $2  billion.  Spending  in  the  public  and  private 
institutions  of  higher  learning  reached  an  approximate 
$4.5  billion. 

Total  enrollment  in  all  of  these  schools  was  about  43 
million  students.  The  rate  of  growth  in  these  schools  is 
set  at  more  than  2  million  people  a  year  and  expendi¬ 
tures  are  rising  more  than  $2  billion  a  year.  These  in¬ 
creases  are  likely  to  continue  for  a  substantial  period  of 
time. 

The  salaries  of  the  one  and  one-half  million  teachers 
in  the  regular  system  of  education  actually  are  below 
a  competitive  level  but  they  have  been  increasing  4  or  5 
percent  a  year  for  some  time.  Teachers’  salaries  fell  be¬ 
hind  during  the  second  world  war  and  consequently  must 
be  increased  faster  than  average  salaries  to  regain  their 
financial  lead.  This  is  one  of  the  major  problems  which 
the  regular  system  of  education  faces. 

The  regular  system  of  education  is  sptmding  close  to 
$4  billion  a  year  on  buildings  and  educational  equip¬ 
ment,  and  the  sum  is  mounting  sharply  each  year.  This 
is  the  school  system  people  talk  about  when  they  say  we 


By  Professor  Harold  F.  Clark,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University  and  OVERVIEW'S  economic  analyst. 


spend  approximately  $18  billion  or  3-4  percent  of  our 
national  income  on  education.  However,  this  is  far  from 
the  total  program  of  education  in  the  United  States. 

The  second  system  of  education  is  a  very  broad 
and  far-reaching  program  run  by  industry . 

Industry  is  spending  over  $7  billion  this  year  on  re¬ 
search  and  development,  twice  as  much  as  the  colleges 
and  universities  spend  on  everything,  including  extra¬ 
curricular  activities. 

Industry  has  recruited  about  200,000  scientists  and  en¬ 
gineers  plus  another  200,000  technicians  and  assistants 
in  its  research  ranks  as  compared  to  the  16,000  full-time 
science  researchers  in  colleges  and  universities. 

The  education  and  training  programs  of  industry  are 
alxiut  as  broad  as  the  programs  of  the  universities.  The 
various  parts  of  those  industrial  programs  might  be 
grouped  under  four  headings:  1)  scientific  and  profes¬ 
sional,  2)  management,  3)  technicians,  supt*r\isors,  op¬ 
erators,  4  )  general  education. 

In  the  highly  technical  areas,  industrial  training  pro¬ 
grams  are  probably  the  best  to  be  found  in  the  country. 
For  example,  many  of  the  most  advanced  courses  in 
electronics  are  offered  by  the  industry;  the  same  is  tme 
of  technical  instruction  in  the  oil  industry,  electrical, 
chemical,  communications,  drug  industries  and  others. 

Industry  is  much  more  flexible  than  the  universities  in 
the  way  it  organizes  and  runs  its  courses.  It  is  con¬ 
tinually  trying  new  methods,  new  processes,  new  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  seems  to  adjust  better  to  change  than  do  the 
universities  with  the  result  that  industry  has  developed 
innumerable  ways  for  training  management. 

[For  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  second  system, 
see  “Education  at  Work”  on  page  44. — Ed.] 
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spectrum  in  the  United  States 

9-Ji 

The  third  system  is  that  conducted  hy  thousands  organization  itself.  The  widespread  use  of  volunteers  as 


of  voluntary  organizations. 

The  League  of  ^Vomen  Voters,  labor  unions,  and 
church  groups  are  examples  of  large  organizations  with 
vast  educational  programs.  The  .thousands  of  courses 
offered  by  these  organizations  range  from  the  history  of 
art  to  apartment  house  management.  About  48  million 
people  are  studying  in  some  kind  of  group  organization. 
This  would  be  several  million  more  people  than  are  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  colleges 
and  universities. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  runs  courses,  seminars, 
discussions  and  lectures  on  current  problems.  The  unions 
offer  courses  on  current  issues — waces,  hours,  conditions 
of  work  and  general  economic  conditions.  Clhurch  groups 


almost  cover  the  field  of  ethics,  morals  and  religion.  Pro¬ 
fessional  organizations  give  elaborate  courses  to  continue 
the  education  of  its  members.  Doctors  attend  courses  in 
the  county  medical  societies;  engineers  benefit  from  all 
sorts  of  special  programs  while  ministers  in  a  community 
form  various  study  groups. 

There  are  approximately  100,000  persons  engaged  as 
full-time  teachers  and  directors.  They  use  the  help  of 
about  5  million  part-time  teachers  aiding  in  discussion 
groups  and  in  teaching.  Use  of  voluntary  and  part-time 
teachers  is  an  important  characteristic  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  programs  of  these  groups,  and  here  some  of  the 
most  ingenious  teaching  methods  are  found. 

A  large  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  educational  pro¬ 
grams  of  these  voluntary  organizations  is  borne  by  the 


teachers  greatly  reduces  the  salary  outlay.  There  is  also 
a  strong  tendency  to  use  buildings  that  are  not  fully 
utilized  otherwise  which  in  turn  reduces  the  building 
cost. 

The  fourth  system  is  composed  of  the  many  proc¬ 
esses  people  have  developed  to  carry  on  with  their 
education  largely  on  an  individual  basis. 

•About  one  million  people  are  taking  correspondence 
courses  each  year.  The  public  libraries  play  a  large  role 
in  making  information  available  for  people  who  want  to 
further  their  education.  Technical  books  and  magazines 
play  an  increasingly  large  part  in  educating  many  indi¬ 
viduals.  Museums  and  art  galleries  provide  another 
source  for  self-education.  Some  individuals  find  that  they- 
can  continue  their  education  by  use  of  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision.  Singly,  not  one  of  these  items  is  enormously  im¬ 
portant,  but  combined  they  make  a  real  addition  to  the 
educational  scene. 

.‘Ml  methods  of  self-education  probably  add  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  well  over  one-half  year  to  the  average  amount 
of  formal  schooling  for  the  entire  population.  One  of  the 
major  aims  of  all  formal  education  is  to  provide  people 
with  schools  that  will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  own  education. 

The  range  and  variety  of  education  offered  in  the 
United  States  is  not  fully  grasped  largely  because  no 
effort  has  been  made  to  get  a  picture  of  all  of  its  parts. 
But  we  must  recognize  that  all  of  these  programs  have 
to  be  organized  and  administered.  It  is  a  tremendous  job. 
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How  air  conditioning 
can  pay  for  itself  in  a 
new  school  building 


A  An  air  conditioned  building 
■  ■  can  cost  less  to  build 

2«  Maintenance  costs  are  reduced 


3«  Teaching  efficiency  increases 


Recent  studies  concerning  new  school 
buildings  bring  significant  facts  to  light. 
You  can  build  a  modern,  fully  air  condi¬ 
tioned  school  building  for  less  money  than  it 
costs  to  build  a  conventional  building,  because 
it  can  be  more  compact.  If  the  building  is 
designed  for  air  conditioning,  the  savings  can 
more  than  pay  the  cost  of  the  air  conditioning 
equipment. 

Moreover,  the  operation  of  the  air  condition¬ 
ing  pays  for  itself — due  to  greatly  reduced 
cleaning,  painting  and  decorating  bills. 

Most  important,  there  is  an  increase  in  fac¬ 
ulty  and  student  efficiency.  This  means  better 
teaching,  better  learning.  Studies  show  that 
because  of  body  heat  and  the  sun’s  rays  it 
takes  outside  air  below  60  degrees  to  cool  a 
school  building  without  air  conditioning. 

When  outside  air  is  above  60  degrees,  class¬ 
rooms  are  sure  to  be  uncomfortable.  Above 
are  some  U.S.  Government  figures,  showing 


Honeywell 


CITY 

%  daurooin  time,  during  the 
tegular  school  year,  that  outdoor 
temperature  is  above  60  degrees 

LOS  ANGELES . 

DALLAS . 

. 62% 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C.;i. 

ST.  LOUIS . 

CLEVELAND . 

CHICAGO . 

. 32% 

MINNEAPOLIS . 

. 25% 

the  percentage  of  school-year  classroom  hours, 
in  various  cities,  when  the  temperature  is 
above  sixty  degrees. 

These  are  the  times  when  air  conditioning 
is  vital,  if  adequate  efficiency  in  teaching  and 
learning  is  to  be  maintained.  Of  course,  these 
figures  do  not  include  the  important  summer¬ 
time.  With  an  air  conditioned  school,  summer 
study  is  more  pxjpular.  The  school  can  be  used 
in  the  hottest  weather,  day  and  night.  It  can 
also  be  utilized  for  recreational  activities  that 
would  be  impiossible  without  air  conditioning. 

The  other  benefits  of  air  conditioning— in 
terms  of  increased  comfort  and  cleanliness — 
are  immeasurable.  Today,  more  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  it  is  imp>ortant  to  examine  the  economies 
of  air  conditioning  before  you  build.  See  your 
architect  or  consulting  engineer.  Or  write: 
Minneapx>lis-Honeywell,  Department  OV-1- 
106,  Minneap>olis  8,  Minnesota. 
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Classroom  comfort  means  better 
learning y  better  teaching.  This  is  the 

attractive  Honeywell  Pneumatic  Round  Thermostat. 

It  is  used  for  both  heating  and  air  conditioning,  and  is 
the  most  accurate  pneumatic  thermostat  available. 
With  one  in  every  classroom  or  recreation  area,  the 
teacher  can  adjust  the  temperature  to  fit  the  specific 
.activity.  Remember,  only  a  thermostat  on  the  wall  can 
sense  the  temperature  the  way  an  occupant  does. 
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The  future  will  see  a  larger  percentage  of  college- 
trained  youth  entering  the  teaching  profession  than 
is  now  the  case. 

There  will  be  a  marked  increase  in  amount  and 
kind  of  material,  supplies,  furniture  and  equipment 
used  by  schools  and  colleges  during  the  immedi¬ 
ate  years  ahead. 

An  important  development  during  the  next  decade 
will  be  the  coordination  of  the  resources,  facilities 
and  staff  of  the  agencies  serving  children  and  youth 
in  most  American  communities. 

Each  year  during  the  1960’s  from  12,000  to  15,- 
000  new  educational  buildings  will  be  constructed. 

The  enormous  increase  in  enrollment  of  adults  will 
continue  each  year  for  the  indefinite  future. 

Arranged  study  for  secondary  school  and  college 
students  in  various  other  nations  will  continue  and 
the  number  of  such  students  will  constantly  in¬ 
crease. 

Educational  programs  sp>onsored  by  business  and 
industry  will  become  more  numerous  and  diverse. 
Arrangements  will  be  worked  out  for  the  granting 
of  degrees  and  certificates. 

Total  community  planning,  in  which  educational 
planning  of  new  plants  will  be  an  integral  part, 
will  evolve  slowly  but  surely. 


The  team  concept  of  educational  administration 
will  be  generally  accepted  by  schools  and  colleges. 

■  There  will  be  a  growing  acceptance  by  the  people 
of  the  importance  of  teachers  to  community  ex¬ 
cellence. 

Teaching  as  an  occupational  career  will  gain  in 
social  and  economic  status  during  the  next  25 
years.  It  will  take  on  the  marks  of  a  profession  and 
appropriate  standards  will  be  established. 

Criteria  in  terms  of  preparation,  experience  and 
values  will  be  proposed  and  finally  accepted  by  the 
majority  of  boards  of  trustees  for  the  selection  of 
the  chief  administrator  of  colleges  and  universities. 

Vocational  education  in  the  years  ahead  will  take 
on  new  dignity  and  importance.  As  we  move  into 
an  era  of  full-blown  automation  the  skilled  worker 
will  become  a  prime  necessity  for  our  economic 
well-being.  In.  his  preparation  much  greater  em¬ 
phasis  will  be  devoted  to  his  cultural  knowledge 
and  understanding. 

The  present  type  of  school  bus  powered  by  a  gaso¬ 
line  engine  ultimately  will  be  discarded  as  was  the 
horse  drawn  vehicle  commonly  in  use  40  years  ago. 
A  faster,  safer  type  of  transportation  will  take  its 
place. 


Walter  D.  Cocking's  "As  I  See  It"  column  of  the  lost  16 
years  will  appear  as  a  regular  feature  of  OVERVIEW.  Here 
it  takes  the  form  of  predictions. 
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OVERVIEW 


WoHjUt  Noting :  Features  of  the 
Nesbitt  Syncretizer  Heating  and  Ventilating  System 


Nesbitt  Comfort  Conditioning:  More  Lieamlng  Per  School  Dollar 


EFFICIENT  HEATING  ELEMENTS 


LIFETIME  MOTOR  AND  FAN  ASSEMBLY 


ONE-PIECE  ROLL  DAMPER 


SEPARATE  EASY-ACCESS  FILTERS 


OUTDOOR  AIR-VOLUME  STABILIZERS 


WEATHERPROOF  OUTDOOR  AIR  INTAKE 


WIND-O-LINE  FINNED-TUBE  RADIATION 


FOR  ELECTRICITY — with  5,  7,  or  9  finned  tubular  elements 
for  safe,  rapid  heat  transfer  and  metered  economy. 


FOR  GOOD  MAINTENANCE — simply  lower  the  room-air  grille 
and  the  indoor-air  filter  drops  for  removal;  open  an 
access  door  and  the  outdoor-air  filter  pops  to  hand; 
divided  large-area  filters  save  money;  easy  access 
encourages  regular  cleaning  or  replacement. 


ECONOMICAL — two  pivoted  vanes  in  the  outdoor  air  com¬ 
partment  close  progressivdy  under  wind  pressure  so 
that  only  the  required  amount  of  fresh  air  can  enter; 
saves  up  to  50%  fuel  on  windy  days  and  stops  cold 
blow-  through. 


EXCLUSIVE — all-aluminum,  only  2V4  inches  deep,  for  pre¬ 
fabricated  panel  or  masonry  walls;  Z-shap^  vertical 
louvres  make  it  load-bearing  and  prevent  air-borne  rain 
or  snow  from  entering  the  incoming  air  stream. 


ADDED  PROTECTION — with  the  Nesbitt  System,  finned-tube 
radiation  all  along  the  window  wall  independently  pro¬ 
tects  against  downdraft  and  excessive  radiation  of  body 
heat  to  cold  surfaces.  Working  together,  Nesbitt  Syn¬ 
cretizer  and  Wind-o-line  maintain  “the  thermal  envi¬ 
ronment  most  conductive  to  learning.” 


UNIQUE — the  simplest  known  method  of  regulating  the  air 
mixture  in  a  unit  ventilator;  pivots  on  two  nylon  bear¬ 
ings  under  automatic  control;  requires  no  maintenance. 


QUIET  FANS — direct-mounted  and  balanced  on  a  solid  steel 
motor  shaft  without  outboard  bearings,  couplings,  etc. 


SERVICE  FREE  MOTOR — totally  enclosed,  quiet,  variable 
speed,  split-capacitor  type,  with  no  internal  starting 
switch;  only  one  moving  part;  oiling  but  once  a  year. 


FOR  STEAM — with  “trombone”  distributing  tubes  that 
assure  uniform  discharge  temperatures  at  all  times. 


FOR  HOT  WATER — with  4-pass  and  8-pass  circuiting  for 
maximum  heating  economy  from  small  water  quanti¬ 
ties. 


FOLD  OUT 


New  Syncretizer 
Unit  Ventilator 


Storage  Units 


tm  a  calor  pravitw  af  tamarraw’s  more  flexiMa  classroom  facflttles 


Where  to  learn  more  about  the  New  600  Line 


The  following  offices  of  John  J.  Nesbitt,  Inc.  (JJN)  and  American-Standard, 
Industrial  Division  (ASID)  stand  ready  to  assist  you  in  the  selection  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  Nesbitt  Classroom  Heating,  Ventilating  and  Air  Conditioning  Equipment 
for  your  school.  In  Canada,  Nesbitt  Unit  Ventilator  products  are  available 
through  the  offices  of  American-Standard  Products  ( Canada ) ,  Ltd. 


AKION  13,  OHIO  lASID) 

P  0.  Boi  5260  Temple  6-4934 

ALBANY,  New  YOBK  I  JJN  I 

602  New  Loudon  Rd.,  Latham  State  5-8516 

ALBUOUEKOUE,  N.  M.  lASIDI 

Suite  2.  142  Monroe,  N.E.  Amherst  8-1471 

AMARILLO,  TEXAS  lASID) 

414  Fisk  Building  Drake  2-8634 

ATLANTA  S,  CA.  lASIOI 

3224  Peachtree  Rd.,  N.E.  Cedar  7-8604 

BALTIMORE  IB,  MO.  I  JJN  I 

33  East  21st  street  Belmont  5-5895-6 

BETHLEHEM,  PA.  IJJN) 

1994  Collingswood  Drive  University  5-1221 

BILLINGS,  MONTANA  lASIDI 
209  M&R  Bldg., 

1002  Division  St.  Alpine  2-0800 

BIRMINGHAM  5,  ALA.  lASIDI 

2ni  Highland  Ave.,  So.  Fairtax  3-8786 

BOSTON,  MASS.  IJJNI 
70  Jaconnet  Street, 

Newton  Highlands  61  Lasell  7-7100 

BRYN  IMAWR,  PA.  IJJNI 

765  W.  Lancaster  Avenue  Lawrence  5-8585 

BUFFALO  16,  NEW  YORK  IJJNI 

1441  Hertel  Avenue  Export  2200 

CHARLESTON  33,  W.  VA.  lASIDI 
lOS  Virginia  St.,  East  Dickens  6-1331 

CHARLOTTE  4,  N.  C.  lASIDI 

1314  E.  4th  Street  Edison  2-3148 

CHICAGO  1,  ILL.  lASIDI 

228  N.  LaSalle  Street  Financial  6-2531 

CINCINNATI  A,  OHIO  lASIDI 

1216  E.  McMillan  Street  Plaia  1-6262 

CLEVELAND  IS,  OHIO  lASIDI 

1010  Euclid  Avenue  Main  1-6846 

COLUkABUS,  OHIO  IJJNI 
137  E.  Granville  Road. 

Worthington,  Ohio  Tuxedo  5-4202 

DALLAS  2.  TEXAS  lASIDI 

1213  Texas  Bank  Building  Riverside  7-1879 

DAYTON  19,  OHIO  IJJNI 

2600  Far  Hills  Avenue  Aiminster  9-6717 

DENVER  11,  COLO.  lASIDI 

206  Colorado  Grange  Bldg. 

2475  W  26th  Avenue  Genesee  3-6827 

DES  MOINES  9,  IOWA  lASIDI 

404A  Shops  Building  Cherry  4-2711 

DETROIT  2,  MICH.  lASIDI 

632  Fisher  Buiiding  Trinity  2-4300 

DULUTH  2,  MINN.  lASIDI 
408  Christie  Building, 

120  N.  4th  Avenue,  W.  Randoiph  2-6429 

EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J.  IJJNI 

589  Central  Avenue  Orange  5-1191 

ERIE,  PA.  IJJNI 

718  Commerce  Building  GL  6-6815 


EVANSVILLE  B,  IND.  lASIDI 

611  Court  Building  Harrison  5-1525 

FORT  WAYNE  6,  IND.  lASIDI 

3001  Fairfield  Ave.,  Rm  51  Harrison  8813 

GRAND  RAPIDS  3,  MICH.  lASIDI  4 
211  Assn.  Commerce  Bldg.  Glendal^l3S7 

GREEN  BAY,  WISC.  lASIDI 

308  Main  Street  Hemlock  5-3520 

GREENVILLE,  S.  C.  lASIDI 
Conway  Bldg., 

N.  Pleasantburg  Or.  Cedar  9-5361 

HARRISBURG,  PA.  IJJNI 

2300  Woodlawn  Street  Cedar  8-8144 

HOUSTON  3,  TEXAS  lASIDI 

1909  Travis  Street  Capitol  7-6171 

INDIANAPOLIS  4,  IND.  lASIDI 
1019  Architects  &  Buiiders  Bidg. 

333  N.  Pennsylvania  Street  Melrose  4-1353 

JACKSONVILLE  7,  FLA.  lASIDI 

Jr203  1201  San  Marco  Blvd.  Exbrook  8-9737 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA.  IJJNI 

206  Fisher  Building  Johnstown  9-4106 

KANSAS  CITY  S,  MO.  lASIDI 

330  Dwight  Building  VI  2-7181 

KNOXVILLE  19.  TENN.  lASIDI 

1301  Hannah  Avenue,  N.W.  4-1668 

LANCASTER,  PA.  IJJNI 

P.  0  Box  178  Express  4-9181 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK.  lASIDI 

915  West  Second  Street  Franklin  6-1068 

LOS  ANGELES  17,  CAL.  lASIDI 
506  Douglas  Oil  Bldg., 

816  W  5th  St.  Madison  4-3871 

LOUISVILLE  2,  KY.  lASIDI 

1622  Heyburn  Building  Juniper  4-7109 

MEMPHIS  3,  TENN.  lASIDI 

668  S.  Main  Street  Jackson  6-0330 

MIAMI  34,  FLORIDA  lASIDI 

220  Miracle  Mile,  Suite  230  Highland  82297 

MILWAUKEE  32,  WISC.  lASIDI 

8531  W.  Capitol  Drive  Hopkins  4-6550 

MINNEAPOLIS  2,  MINN.  lASIDI 
610  Longyear  Bldg., 

76  S.  8th  St.  Federal  9-9181 

MOBILE,  ALA.  lASIDI 

2100  Grant  St.,  Room  2  Greenwoitf  1-3153 

MOLINE,  ILL.  lASIDI  f 

P.  0.  Box  118  Molif  4-5608 

NASHVILLE  3,  TENN.  lASIDI  f 
P.  0.  Box  332  Alpine  5-5615 

NEW  ORLEANS  13,  LA.  lASIDI 

305  Jahneke  Bldg., 

816  Howard  Ave.  Tulane  7105 

NEW  YORK  7,  N.  Y.  IJJNI 

11  Park  Place  Barclay  7-0260-1-2 

OKLAHOkAA  CITY  2,  OKLA.  lASIDI 
519  Leonhardt  Bldg., 

222  N.W.  2nd  St.  Central  5-1593 


OMAHA  2,  NEBRASKA  lASIDI 

305  Patterson  Bldg., 

17  8  Farnum  Sts.  Atlantic  7464 

PEORIA,  ILL.  lASIDI 

3100  N  Knoxville  Ave.,  Suite  16  8-6637 

PHILADELPHIA  34,  PA.  IJJNI 

State  Rd.  &  Rhawn  Street  Devonshire  2  2400 

PHOENIX,  ARIZONA  lASIDI 

132  S.  Central  Ave.  Alpine  2-4641 

PITTSBURGH  34,  PA.  IJJNI 

704  Castle  Shannon  Blvd.  Locust  30200 

PORTLAND  S,  OREGON  lASIDI 

921  S  W  Washington  Street  Capitol  8  0696 

RICHMOND  19,  VA.  IJJNI 
9  East  Cary  Street  Milton  4-3021 

SACRAMENTO  16,  CAL.  lASIDI 

Suite  3,  Security  Bldg., 

2115  J.  St.  Gilbert  2-2961 

ST.  LOUIS  1,  MO.  lASIDI 
1710  Railway  Exchange  Bldg  , 

611  Olive  St.  Garfieid  1-1208 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  II,  UTAH  lASIDI 
458  South  Third  East  Davis  2-1015-16 

SAN  ANTONIO  9,  TEXAS  lASIDI 
8746  Crownhill  Taylor  83241 

SAN  FRANCISCO  3,  CAL.  lASIDI 

821  Market  Street  Exbrook  7-6707 

SCRANTON  9,  PA  IJJNI 

1660  Wyoming  Avenue  Diamond  37318 

SEAHLE  9,  WASH  lASIDI 

1305  Republican  Street  Main  84328 

SOUTH  BEND  1,  INDIANA  lASIDI 
402  Lafayette  Building  Central  39305 

SPRINGFIELD  3,  MASS  IJJNI 

121  Chestnut  Street  Republic  2-1878 

SYRACUSE  2,  NEW  YORK  IJJNI 

510  Hills  Building  Harrison  2-0471 

TAMPA  9,  FLORIDA  lASIDI 

4302  Henderson  Blvd.,  Suite  105  81316 

TOLEDO  13,  OHIO  lASIDI 
Rm.  201,  2446  Sylvania  Ave 

Greenwood  9-7536 

TULSA  3,  OKLAHOMA  lASIDI 

421  Wright  Building  Luther  83366  7 

WASHINGTON  14,  D.  C.  lASIDI 

7720  Wisconsin  Ave.  Oliver  85223 

WEST  HARTFORD,  CONN.  IJJNI 

Box  2014. 

Bishop's  Corner  Branch  Call  Springfield  ofc. 

WICHITA  7,  KANSAS  lASIDI 

211  Davidson  Bldg., 

307V5  Laura  St.  Amherst  7  9943 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE  IJJNI 

601  Delaware  Ave.  Olympia  86569 

YOUNGSTOWN  7,  OHIO  lASIDI 
208  Wagner  Bldg., 

3119  Market  St.  Sterling  86525 


MANUFACTURED  AND  SOLD  BY  JOHN  J.  NESBITT.  INC.,  PHILADELPHIA  36.  PA. 

Sold  also  by  American-Standard  Industrial  Division,  and  American  Standard  Products  ( Canada )  Ltd. 


$f-160  frintsd  in  USA 


tear  it  out  along 
the  perforated  line 


NESBITT  COMFORT  plus  a  Nt 


tear  it  out  along  the  perforated  line 


MEW  HIGH  in  Styling  and  Function 


now  widens  the  scope  for  desi^  and  instruction 


See  the  new  600  Line  at  the  A.A.S.A.  Convention 


TOSi  for  rteam.  hot  water, 
00  to  1600  cfm;  28-  and 
h  Wind-o-line  radiation  in 
»bineta. 


ADJUSTAUI  SMIir  CAMNITSi  mna- 
imum  aloraite  utility;  open  or 
cloaed;  fixed  nr  mobile;  3-  or  4-ft. 
leoRth;  28-  or  32-in.  heiirfit. 


CUtiai  CAMNITSi  aectioned  for 
project  atorape;  open  or  daaed; 
fixed  or  mobile;  3-  or  4-ft.  lenRth; 
28-  or  32-in.  height 


} 


Who  knows  what  tomorrow  will  bring  forth  in  the  art  of  teaching? 

Educators,  including  teachers,  administrators  and  educational  planners, 
envision  more  flexible  classrooms  with  versatile  storage  facilities  as 
one  of  the  indispensable  aids  to  the  pursuit  of  scholastic  excellence. 

The  first  storage  cabinets  to  be  integrated  with  the  unit  ventilator  and 
thus  to  make  full  use  of  the  window  wall  were  introduced  by  Nesbitt  in  1938. 
For  the  soaring  ’60s,  Nesbitt  presents  wholly  new  designs,  colors  and  accents 
in  the  Syncretizer  unit  ventilator,  Wind-o-line  radiation,  and  integrated 
storage  facilities — with  more  spacious  fixed  and  mobile  units — for  the 
most  rewarding  combination  of  classroom  comfort  and  convenience. 


n  TtAT  CAUNrTSi  larse  or 
>11  fiber-Klaaa  tray*;  often  or 
>e<l;  fixed  or  mob  le;  4-ft.  only; 
or  32-in.  heiyht. 


MOfilLE  CAfilNITSi  available  with  in¬ 
terchangeable  tote  tray*,  cubicle*,  or 
adjuataUe  ahelf;  open  or  cloaed;  4-ft. 
only;  28-  or  32-in.  heiifht. 


MPAAAn  STALLS  OS  MOSILISi  Any 
number  of  atalla,  providinR  uaeful  aun- 
board  work  apace,  may  be  bought 
initially  and  the  mobile*  added  later. 


SINK.SUBSL1SI  atainlae*  ateel  top; 
24-  and  28-in.  heighta;  aeparate 
bubbler  if  daeirad;  4-ft.  length; 
cloaed  atorage  compartment. 


COMMUNICATIONS  CLINIC 


THE  EDUCATION  EDITOR- 
Making  "News”  Out  of  Information 


Have  you  ever  wondered,  in  thumb¬ 
ing  through  the  education  section 
of  a  national  news  magazine,  or  in 
perusing  the  latest  Sunday  syndi¬ 
cated  magazine  article  on  school 
bond  proposals,  how  that  particular 
high  school  got  its  name  into  10  mil¬ 
lion  homes? 

Perhaps  you  saw  the  recent  cover 
story  in  Newsweek  on  “Our  Good 
Teenagers"  and  wondered  why  that 
particular  topic  was  chosen  and  how 
the  information  was  obtained. 

OvF.RViEW  asked  the  education 
editors  of  Time,  Newsweek  and  Pa¬ 
rade  these  questions  in  an  attempt  to 
find  out  just  what  makes  news.  This 
is  what  they  said. 

The  im  ri'Ose  of  a  news  magazine, 
according  to  Sheward  Hagerty,  ed¬ 
ucation  editor  of  Newsweek,  is 
3-fold: 

1.  To  repxjrt  what’s  going  on.  “A 

news  magazine  is  a  magazine  of 

record.” 

2.  To  uncover  and  reveal. 

3.  To  interest  the  reader. 

News  is  not  hard  to  come  by.  I  hc 
offices  of  a  national  magazine  are 


deluged  with  press  releases,  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspaper  clippings  every 
day.  The  problem  is  not  one  of  find¬ 
ing  news,  but  of  extracting  from  the 
mass  of  material  what  you  feel  to  be 
of  most  significance. 

“Significance  is  the  key  word,” 
says  Mr.  Hagerty.  “And  once  you 
have  determined  what  you  believe 
to  be  the  significance  of  an  event,  it 
must  be  analyzed  and  explained  to 
the  reader.” 

Mr.  Hagerty  uses  the  sociological 
approach  in  judging  significance.  He 
is  more  interested  in  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  in  the  world  intellectually  than 
he  is  in  what  is  happening  in  the 
narrower,  more  parochial  area  of 
formal  education. 

“For  instance,  interesting  things 
are  happening  in  the  field  of  law 
which  are  related  to  education,”  says 
Mr.  Hagerty.  The  use  of  leisure 
time  is  another  example  he  gives  of 
an  important  scx:iological  problem 
with  implications  for  education. 

But  significance  is  not  the  only  in¬ 
gredient  of  a  good  news  stors.  There 
is  another,  described  by  Robert 
Shnayerson,  education  editor  of 


Time,  as  “the  dramatic,  the  human, 
the  specific.” 

“We’re  interested  in  stories  about 
people,”  says  Mr.  Shnayerson,  “since 
education,  after  all,  is  concerned 
with  people.”  Pertinent  names  make 
news,  but  so  does  the  story  .of  a  slum 
child  who  made  good. 

,A  routine  announcement  that  Jot- 
Blow,  formerly  lecturer  on  educa¬ 
tion,  has  been  appointed  associate 
professor  at  X  University,  is  of  in¬ 
terest  only  to  his  wife,  his  children 
and  perhaps  his  creditors. 

In  composing  an  education  section 
for  Time,  Mr.  Shnayerson,  with  the 
assistance  of  Anne  Hopkins,  educa¬ 
tion  researcher,  looks  for  four  stories 
in  four  of  the  following  categories  or 
combination  of  categories: 

1.  Straight  news  story  (something 
in  the  news  that  week.) 

2.  Case  study,  what  Time  calls  a 
“takeout.”  (the  dramatic,  the  spe¬ 
cific.) 

3.  Roundup  (a  story  with  signifi¬ 
cance  and  broad,  sociological  im¬ 
plications.) 

Text  and  photographs  by  Ethel  Molvik 


“The  significance  .  .  .  must  be  analyzed  “A  great  deal  of  research,  and  a  great  many  staff  conferences,  precede 
and  explained.”  Hagerty  of  Newsweek.  any  decision  to  publish  a  story."  Shnayerson  of  Time. 
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OV.238 


%  CHANGE 
'  ROOM-USE 
IN  MINUTES! 


13'10"TABLES  and  BENCHES 
QUICK  U5EFA5TCLEARANCE 

STORED  IN  A  STEEL 
WALL  CABINET 

EASY  TO  ROLL  OUT 
OR  LOCK  BACK  IN 

SIMPLE  OPERATION 


VERSATILE,  SAFE  UNITS  THAT  CAN 
BE  USED  ATTACHED  OR  DETACHED 
FROM  THE  CABINET 


The  modern  way  to  in¬ 
crease  the  use  of  icym- 
nasiums,  halls  or  class¬ 
rooms. 

Tables  and  benches  are  separate  units  that 
can  be  kept  attached  to  cabinet  for  quick 
lunches,  arts  and  crafts,  etc.,  or  rolled  free 
for  banquets,  games  and  other  activities 
where  tables  are  needed.  Choice  of  top  ma¬ 
terials  in  many  patterns  and  colors. 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  SPACE-SAVING, 
PORTABLE,  MULTIPLE-USE  EQUIPMENT 


Writ*  tor  Oascripfiv*  Foldars 

MITCHELL  MFCa  CO. 

2726  S.  34th  St.  •  Milwaukaa  46,  Wis. 


Communications  Clinic  (continued) 

4.  Personality  piece  (the  human.) 

5.  Book  review  (pre-publication.) 

“A  great  deal  of  research,  and  a 
great  many  staff  conferences,  pre¬ 
cede  any  decision  to  publish  a  story,” 
says  Mr.  Shnayerson. 

When  the  stories  have  Ix'en 
chosen,  they  must  be  mixed  so  as  to 
form  the  perfect  blend.  In  mixing 
them,  the  education  editor  is  per¬ 
forming  a  function  not  unlike  that  of 
the  housewife  planning  a  meal:  the 
serious  is  balanced  with  the  human 
and  the  personal;  the  foreign  with 
the  domestic;  the  pedantic  with  the 
humorous. 

-And  all  of  these  imiredients  must 
Ik*  served  in  a  manner  appetizing 
enough  to  catch  and  hold  the  inter¬ 
est  of  that  elusive  person,  “the 
reader.”  Information  can  neither 
enlighten,  educate  nor  inspire  a 
reader  to  vote  for  the  next  school 
bond  proposal  unless  it  first  catches 
his  interest. 

Xewsueek  has  sp(*nt  millions  of 
dollars  on  surveys  aimed  at  finding 
out  who  their  “average  reader”  is. 
The  results  show  only  that  he  is  an 
intclliirent,  reasonably  well-to-do 
member  of  the  community. 

As  such,  he  is  interested  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  in  juvenile  crime,  our  compe¬ 
tition  with  Russia  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  “quality  versus  quantity”  in 
education,  and  financing  of  schools, 
especially  in  suburban  areas  where 
taxes  are  skyrocketing. 

“Recording”  the  news  is  not  a 
function  of  the  Sunday  syndicated 
magazine,  since  stories  may  appear 
as  much  as  six  months  after  they  are 
begun,  but  a  “news”  angle  is  as  im¬ 
portant  to  the  Sunday  syndicated 
as  it  is  to  the  news  magazine. 

.\meiica’s  interest  in  education 


skyrocketed  in  1956,  before  Sputnik 
was  launched,  says  Edwin  Kiester, 
Jr.,  associate  editor  and  ex  officio 
education  editor  of  Parade,  a  Sun¬ 
day  syndicated  magazine  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  10  million.  Since  then, 
education  articles  in  Parade  have 
had  consistently  high  readership, 
consistent  enough  to  justify  12  to  15 
a  year. 

Both  the  Sunday  syndicated  mag¬ 
azine  and  the  news  magazine  receive 
story  suggestions  from  school  admin¬ 
istrators.  Too  many  of  these  stories, 
however,  are  what  Mr.  Hagerty  calls 
the  “last  week  you  said  you  wanted 
to  see  this  happen  and  now  it’s  hap- 
pt'ning  here.  Why  don’t  you  print 
it?” — type  story. 

“If  you  say,”  says  Mr.  Kiester, 
“that  the  quality  of  language  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  U.  S.  is  poor,  you’re  bound 
to  get  a  4,(XKJ-word  story  from  a 
schfK)l  administrator  telling  you  how 
good  the  language  program  in  hix 
school  is.” 

This  is  fine,  except  the  program, 
to  be  worth  writing  about,  has  to 
have  a  news  angle,  be  interesting,  be 
significant,  and  be  one  which  can  be 
easily  imitated  elsewhere. 

Too  often,  school  administrators 
forget  that  the  national  news  maga¬ 
zine  and  the  Sunday  syndicated 
magazine  are  not  addressed  to  mem- 
liers  of  the  profession.  .Stories  re¬ 
ceived  from  school  people,  sa^’s  Mr. 
Kiester,  tend  to  be  cither  too  local 
or  too  academic. 

“Administrators  put  too  much  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  history  of  education  or 
the  history  of  a  movement,  and  too 
little  emphasis  on  the  problem  and 
what  can  be  done  about  it.” 

School  administrators  can  be  help¬ 
ful  in  another  way,  however.  An  ed¬ 
ucation  editor,  because  his  back- 


" A  story  may  have 
great  news  value 
and  be  unsound. 
M’e  need  protec¬ 
tion  from  that  sort 
of  thing.”  Kiester 
of  Parade. 
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{'round  is  usually  in  communications 
and  not  in  education,  relies  very 
heavily  on  contacts  within  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

“A  story  may  have  great  news 
value  and  be  unsound.  We  need  pro¬ 
tection  from  that  sort  of  thing,”  says 
Mr.  Kiester.  “The  school  adminis¬ 
trators  who  manage  to  get  their 
names  in  the  news  at  least  once  a 
month  are  those  with  a  reputation 
for  giving  cordial,  reliable  and  suc¬ 
cinct  replies  to  questions  from  the 
press.” 

“.Administrators  have  become  too 
defensive,”  says  Mr.  Kiester.  “They 
are  more  interested  in  telling  you 
what  is  not  true  than  they  are  in 
telling  you  what  is  true.” 

Mr.  Hagerty  thinks  this  defensive¬ 
ness  is  to  some  extent  justified,  how¬ 
ever,  since  our  education  system  and  j 
its  administrators  have  been  made  j 
the  scap<‘goats  for  so  many  social  ills  I 
in  the  past  few  years.  1 

.And,  in  spite  of  this,  Mr.  Hagerty, 
who  was  made  education  editor  of  j 
Sewsweek  only  a  few  months  ago,  j 
has  found  administrators  to  be  amaz¬ 
ingly  cooperative,  optimistic  and  en¬ 
thusiastic. 

In  his  interviews  with  teachers, 
principals  and  guidance  officers 
across  the  country  for  his  story  on 
“Our  Gf)od  Teenagers,”  Mr.  Hag¬ 
erty  found  hims«‘lf,  in  his  own  words, 
“excited  by  their  excitement.” 


Ideas  that  work 

Lend-lease  the  experts;  Syosset, 

N.  W,  sc  hools  use  the  best  PR  talent 
available — free  of  charge.  Three  dis¬ 
trict  rc’sidents — a  nc-wspape-r  editor, 
an  advertising  layout  expcTt  and  a 
public  relations  man  plan  long-  ! 
range  information  campaigns  and 
advise-  on  district  publications,  in-  ' 
eluding  releasc-s  to  the  local  and 
county  newspapers. 

The  secret  ingredient:  Riverside, 
Galif.,  usc'd  coffc-e  as  a  secret  ingre¬ 
dient  to  get  money.  .An  $18.7  million 
building  program  for  schools  from  j 
elementary  level  through  the  dis-  | 
trict’s  junior  college  was  passed  on  j 
June  9  with  the  aid  of  more  than  200  j 
“coffees”  in  homes.  Workers  also 


contacted  homes  in  the  district  per¬ 
sonally  or  by  telephone  during  the 
two  days  immediately  preceding  the 
vote. 

Libraries  have  more  than  books: 
Residents  of  the  American  River 
Junior  College  District  of  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif.,  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  college’s  widely  publicized 
invitation  to  pick  up  a  card  and 
make  full  use  of  the  new  facilities. 


SEE  OUR  BOOTHS  1450-54 
AASA  CONVENTION 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Feb.  13th  to  17th.  1960 

^rporation 
46  Bridge  Street,  Nashua,  N.  H. 


While  using  the  library,  they  also  sec 
the  continuous  campus  exhibits  fea¬ 
tured  there. 

“Bread  and  Butter”  letter  to  voters; 
The  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Board  of 
Education  sent  citizens  a  leaflet  re¬ 
porting  school  building  progress 
called  “Because  You  Voted  Yes.” 

If  you  know  of  "communications  ideas 
that  work”  that  should  be  reported  here, 
please  send  them  to  the  editor. 


46  Bridge  Street,  Nashua,  New  Hampshire 

n  Pleat*  tend  me  complete  GRADE-AID  ceUloft. 

□  Pleat*  tend  me  the  name  of  nearett  repretentative. 

Nam* _ 

Title _ 

Addrett _ 

City _ State _ 


MAIl  COUPON  NOW  FOR  COMPlfTf  SPECIFICATIONS  AND  INFORMATION 
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Science  Demonstrations 

IN  ANY  ROOM!  ON  ANY  BUDGET! 


Grade-Aid 

Corporation’s 

new 

ALL-STEEL 
JUNIOR  MODEL 
PORTABLE 
SCIENCE  TABLE 

MODEL  6501 


Priced  within  reach  of  the  smallest  bud¬ 
get,  this  portable  unit  meets  every  re¬ 
quirement  for  conducting  laboratory 
experiments  in  elementary  schools.  Fire- 
safe  all-steel  construction  for  durability. 
Completely  self-contained  I  Offers  maxi¬ 
mum  flexibility  and  efficiency!  Large  48” 
X  30”  table  top. 


Deluxe  model  larger,  heavier,  with  Col- 
orlith  top,  is  also  made  by  GRADE-AID 
CORPORATION,  leading  manufacturer 
of  all  -steel  |  classroom  cabinets,  sinks, 
and  wardrobes. 

a/ 


GRADE-AID  CORPORATION 
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TAKE  THE  GUESSWORK  OUT  OF  DAYLIGHTING 


with  NATURALITE’S 
DAYLIGHT  DESIGN  SERVICE 
LIGHT-HEAT  CDNTRDL  DOMES* 
SKYLIGHTS  &  ACCESSORIES 

Only  NATURALITE  offers  this  3-POINT  DAYLIGHTING 
PLAN  that  keys  daylighting  to  visual-task  requirements 
by  the  use  of  LIGHT-HEAT  CONTROL  DOMES.* 

1.  An  ENGINEERED  DAYLIGHT  DESIGN  SERVICE  to 
assist  in  selecting  and  specifying  the  proper  dome 
material  for  brightness  controlled,  heat  controlled  and 
more  economical  daylighting. 

2.  8  LIGHT-HEAT  CONTROL  DOMES*  to  choose  from- 
the  choice  dependent  upon  the  daylighting  environment 
required.  Daylighting  performance  characteristics  of  all 
dome  materials  have  been  determined  through  NAT- 
URALITE'S  DAYLIGHT  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  conducted 
by  the  Texas  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  a  part  of 
the  A  &  M  College  of  Texas. 

3.  A  wide  range  of  SKYLIGHTS  AND  LIGHT  CONTROL 
ACCESSORI  ES-a  size  and  type  for  any  daylighting  plan. 

*No  one  plastic  dome  material  will  meet  all  daylighting 
requirements.  Only  NATURALITE  offers  8  tested  materials 
—each  with  specific  daylight!  ng  characteristics  to  meet 
individual  daylighting  requirements. 


DESIGN 


H  AND  DESIGN  NATURALITE,  Inc. 

^  *  ^^^EAST  GRAND  A\J^NUE4|!OALLAS  23,  TEXAS  •  TAylor  1-2377 


For  Additional  0§)Ni|Ptting  Information  Write: 

DAYLIGHT 


Plwlitle  Dome  SWf|^light9  •  SpiScfal  Duty’Unlts  •  Light  Control  Accessories 
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THE  CHILD,  THE  PARENT 
AND  THE  STATE 

By  James  Bryant  Conant.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.;  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1959.  211  pp.  $3.50. 

This  is  a  highly  readable  book,  full 
of  the  insight  possible  only  to  one 
who  has  studied  at  first  hand  second¬ 
ary  education  in  this  country  and  in 
at  least  two  European  nations.  The 
second  half  of  the  book  is  given  ov«‘r 
to  footnotes  and  documents  which 
support  clearly  the  calm  sacacity 
expressed  in  the  first  hundred  pages. 

Mr.  Conant  is  talking  to  parents 
and  citizens  and  hopes  that  those 
who  can  do  most  to  influence  the 
shape  of  American  secondarv’  edu¬ 
cation  are  listening.  He  wastes  no 
time  on  the  hair-splitting  controversy 
as  to  what  constitutes  basic  educa- 
cation.  For  the  purposes  of  this  b<x)k 
he  defines  education  as  what  goes  on 
in  schools  and  colleges.  The  event 
proves  the  utility  of  the  definition. 

The  book’s  theme  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  citizens  generally,  and  par¬ 
ents  particularly,  to  inform  them¬ 
selves  and  to  take  appropriate  ac¬ 
tion  to  guarantee  that  American 
secondary  education  shall  serve  all 
American  youth  and  the  nation. 

In  100  pages  there  is  provided 
enough  background  information  on 
the  relationship  of  the  child,  the 
parent  and  the  state  and  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  purposes  of  .\meri- 
can  secondary'  education  to  give  the 
concerned  citizen  some  guidance 
through  the  maze  of  proposals  and 


counter-proposals,  shrill  criticisms 
and  panicky  defenses  that  fill  the 
post-Sputnik  air. 

One  does  not  need  to  agree  in  de¬ 
tail  with  Mr.  Conant’s  proposals  to 
appreciate  that  they  are  reasonable 
and  informed.  Until  Mr.  Koemer, 


James  B. 
Conant 


Mr.  Fadiman  and  others,  whose 
\iews  were  published  (see  followins; 
review)  almost  at  the  same  time, 
have  shown  a  comparable  awareness 
of  the  whole  problem  and  purposes 
of  the  American  high  school,  their 
suggestions  must  seem  less  informed 
and  less  relevant. 

Mr.  Conant’s  over\iew  of  second¬ 
ary  education’s  history  and  role  is 
useful  not  only  to  understand  his 
proposals  but  to  furnish  a  perspec¬ 
tive  for  their  consideration.  He  calls 
for  “immediate  action  to  improve 
the  high  schools,’’  so  that  they  may 
provide  an  education  suitable  for  the 
times  and  for  the  national  interest. 
He  points  out  that  such  scho<ds  will 
cost  more.  He  urges  the  elimination 
of  too  small  high  schools.  He  calls 
for  local  action,  and  distinguishes 
local  problems  and  needs  from  the 


overall  problems.  He  underlines  the 
irreversible  nature  of  the  “revolu¬ 
tionary  transformation”  of  the 
.American  high  school  since  1905.  He 
asserts  strongly  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  quality  of  education  and  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  good 
teachers. 

He  excuses  no  one  from  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  becoming  informed 
and  of  taking  appropriate  action. 

This  book,  designed  to  be  read  by 
citizens  generally,  is  one  most  edu¬ 
cators  and  educationists  will  read 
with  profit.  — A.B.s. 

THE  CASE  FOR  BASIC  EDUCATION 

Edited  by  James  D.  Koerner.  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.:  Little,  Brown  and  Co. 
1959.  256  pp.  $4. 

Misleadingly  entitled,  this  book  pre¬ 
sents  a  hasty  case  for  “basic  educa¬ 
tion”  and  then  goes  on  at  length  to 
prescribe  the  components  of  an  edu¬ 
cational  program  designed  for  “good 


Clifton 

Fadiman 


students”  in  .American  liigh  sflKX>ls. 

riie  details  of  the  prescription  and 
the  passion  of  the  presentation  var\ 
iinersely  with  the  distance  from 
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the  introduction.  Scholars  advocate 
learning  in  their  fields  of  citizenship, 
history  and  geography,  English  com¬ 
position  and  literature,  classical  and 
modem  languages,  mathematics  and 
sciences.  After  this,  the  rather  timid 
claims  of  art,  music  and  philosophy 
for  any  remaining  crumbs  of  time 
provide  a  soothing  interlude  before 
a  rather  astonishing  proposal  for  a 
speech  course  in  the  classic  manner. 


The  final  chapter  by  a  school 
board  member  of  nine  years’  expe¬ 
rience  shows  some  real  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  roles  and  goals  as  well  as 
of  the  problems  of  public  schools. 

Mr.  Koemer,  in  the  foreword,  an¬ 
ticipates  many  of  the  “lances”  that 
“will  be  tilted  at  this  book.”  He  de¬ 
fends  it  against  charges  of  utopian¬ 
ism,  presumptuousness  and  vague¬ 
ness,  but  this  pre-defense  will  not 
prevent  such  criticisms.  However, 
there  are  more  serious  defects. 


Clifton  Fadiman,  showing  an  as¬ 
tonishing  ignorance  of  what  Mr. 
Conant  has  called  the  revolutionarv' 
transformation  of  the  American  high 
school  and  its  irreversibility,  presents 
a  case  for  “basic  education”  which 
rests  on  some  fascinating  assertions. 
He  recites  what  he  was  taught  40 
years  ago  in  a  New  York  City  high 
school  and  concludes  that  ( 1 )  it  fur- 
ished  him  a  foundation  for  a  con¬ 
tinuing  self-education  and  (2)  “it 
precluded  my  ever  becoming  lost.” 

The  definition  of  basic  education, 
which  Mr.  Fadiman  clearly  relates 
to  the  high  school  curriculum  which 
made  him  what  he  is  today,  rests  on 
his  faith  in  the  recenerative  power 
of  certain  studies  and  their  peculiar 
appropriateness  to  the  discovery  of 
“identity”  by  those  taking  these  sub¬ 
jects.  The  case  rests  on  faith,  en¬ 
tirely  defensible,  but  also  on  unsup¬ 
ported,  and  to  this  reviewer  unin¬ 
formed,  assertions  as  to  both  his  own 
school  generation  and  today’s. 

Mr.  Fadiman  disregards  the  fact 
that  he  was  among  the  small  10-15 
percent  of  his  generation  who  gradu¬ 
ated  from  high  school  and  gives  no 
support  for  his  assumption  that  his 
fellow  graduates  shared  these  two 
school-caused  blessings  of  continuing 
self-education  and  identity. 

Few  would  dispute  the  value  of  an 
education  with  regenerative  power 
which  builds  a  sense  of  identity  in 
the  individual,  but  this  “case”  will 
convince  only  those  who  will  neither 
read  nor  understand  Mr.  Conan t’s 
analysis,  or  those  willing  to  accept 
a  generalized  indictment  of  today’s 
high  school  graduates. 

The  essays  in  the  several  subjects 
listed  vary  in  their  value,  but  can 
uniformly  be  recommended  to  high 
school  teachers  in  these  fields. 

- A.B.S. 

COLLIER'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

1959  Revised  Edition.  New  York: 
P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Corp.  20  Vol¬ 
umes.  $229.  Schools  and  Libraries, 
$169. 

The  dictionary  defines  “encyclo¬ 
pedia”  as  a  comprehensive  summary 
of  knowledge  in  which  various 
branches  or  fields  of  learning  are 
treated  in  separate  articles,  usually 
alphabetically  arranged.  Collier’s  20- 
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FLOOR  DRESSING 

SAFEGUARDS  against  FIRE  HAZARDS 


OV.242 


1  No  possibility  of 
spontaneous  combustion  — 

SUPER  HIL-TONE  is  chemically  “non-oxidizable” 
—  that  is,  it  can't  absorb  oxygen  when  exposed 


2  It's  fire-retardant  — 

In  official  tests,  using  the  “TAG”  Closed-Cup 
Tester,  SUPER  HIL-TONE  failed  to  show  flash 
point  at  temperatures  up  to  175“  F.  In  fact. 


to  air,  the  common  cause  of  heating  and 
spontaneous  combustion  with  widely 
used,  dangerous  oily  floor  dressings. 

3  "Classified  as  to 


Floor  oils  leave  a  100^  residue  that  \ 

penetrates  to  create  a  dangerous  fire 
hazard.  Super  Hil-Tone  is  non-oily.  —  After 
sweeping  only  a  20%  protective  residue  is  left 
to  condition  and  protect  the  surface  —  keeps 
finishes  from  drying  out  and  becoming  brittle.  A 
Super  Hil-Tone  wear  resistant  film  strengthens  the 
finish  and  enhances  it  with  a  deep,  lustrous  sheen. 


SUPER  HIL-TO.NE  discourages  fire.  Ask 
the  Hillyard  Maintaineer  to  demon¬ 
strate  this  important  property. 

fire  hazard" 


/  By  unique  AD-SORPTIVE  action,  holds 

dust  on  the  floor  surface  for  fast,  effi- 
cient  removal.  Reduces  the  count  of  dust  par¬ 
ticles  kicked  up  by  passing  feet.  Sweeping  goes 
fast  and  easy;  frequent  scrubbing  is  not  necessary. 
It's  the  answer  to  your  problem  of  cutting  labor 
time  in  sweeping,  without  sacrifice  of  sanitation, 
appearance,  or  safety. 


1 


Name  . 

Institution  . . . . . . . . . 

Address  . . . . . . . . . 

City  . . . . .  State 


HILLYARD  St.  Joseph.  Mo.  Dept.  E-5 

□  Please  send  me  free  literature  on  Hillyard  "Fire-safe” 
SUPER  HIL-TONE  sweeping 

□  Please  have  the  Hillyard  MAINTAINEER  demonstrate  SUPER 
HIL-TONE  sweeping  on  my  floors.  No  charge  or  obligation 


Ask  the  Hillyard  “.Maintaineer®”  for  expert 
advice  on  more  effective  fl<M»r  maintenance. 

He's  a  trained  floor  care  sjrecialist. 
“On  Your  Staff,  \ot  Your  Payroll" 


nmTJW  ST.  JOSEPH.  MO. 

Fostoit,  N  J. 

Son  Jet*,  Calif. 

Branches  and  Warehouse  Stocks  in  Principal  Cities 
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;4(Uf  Sifc 

.GYMNASIUM 


WITH  RECESSED  HASPS 


A  CASTER  ASSEMBLY 
Made  to  fit  any  single  or  double 
rack,  may  be  added  or  removed  at  any  time. 


Insist  on  Neubauer  Basket  Racks  for 
these  exclusive  features: 

I,  Rigid  twin-post  corners  make  the  whole 
rack  stronger, 

J,  Your  choice  of  any  size  to  fit  odd  bas¬ 
kets  or  limited  space*, 

3.  Easier  assembly,  hasps  and  dividers  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  factory, 

4.  Recessed  hasps  can’t  snag  clothing  or 
cause  injury,  (Hasps  omitted  if  desired) 

plus  a  choice  of  four  popular  baked  enam¬ 
el  finishes,  plated  hardware,  sturdy  brac¬ 
ing,  and  other  details  of  quality. 


STORAGE  k 
SHELVING  ^ 

with  patented 
twin-post  corners 


AND 

LIBRARY 

SHELVING 

with  beautifully  finished  end 
panels,  can  be  furnished  In 
any  size  to  fit  your  room  di¬ 
mensions.  Baked  enamel  col¬ 
ors  are  green,  grey,  tan  and 
beige. 


*No  extra  charge 
You  don't  pay  a  premium  for  odd- sizes 
when  you  buy  Neubauer  racks  and  shelving. 


twin  post 

newkuiex 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

5  I '7  LOWRY  AVENUE  N.E. 
MINNEAPOLIS  18,  MINN. 
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volume  Encyclopedia  more  than 
meets  the  standards  imposed  by  this 
explanation.  It  is  a  reference  work 
that  fulfills  the  function  of  inform¬ 
ing  accurately  but  does  not  attempt 
to  influence.  Controversial  topics 
are  presented  impartially — each  dif¬ 
ferent  aspect  offered  by  experts.  Ar¬ 
ticles  are  written  by  authorities  in 
their  respective  areas. 

There  is  a  revised  edition  printed 
annually,  as  well  as  a  yearly  supple¬ 
ment  which  records  current  develop¬ 
ments.  .\n  example  of  this  is  the 
added  co\erage  now  given  to  con¬ 
temporary  science  as  a  result  of  the 
continuous  impact  of  Soviet  scien¬ 
tific  developments  upon  the  western 
world.  New  sections  include  guided 
missiles,  space  travel  and  rocket 
technolocy. 

Significant  new  articles  as  well  as 
those  revised  in  the  light  of  fresh 
material  are  added  to  the  areas  of 
social  sciences,  bioloiiy  and  medi¬ 
cine,  country  and  state,  humanities, 
physical  sciences,  Nobel  prizes,  sjjorts 
and  names,  physical  neonraphy  and 
.American  colletres  and  universities. 

.A  unique  characteristic,  as  stated 
by  the  publishers,  is  the  177-page 
'  bibliography.  This  listing  is  arranged 
by  broad  subject  areas,  presenting 
,  most  available  and  significant  books. 

^  Pertinent  subheads  for  each  category 
i  have  been  correlated  to  the  indexed 
I  topical  content  of  the  encyclopedia, 
j  The  bibliography  is  located  in  the 
last  volume  as  a  separate  unit 
preceding  the  index.  Extensive  con¬ 
sultation  with  librarians,  teachers 

i  ,  ’ 

I  and  other  professional  educators 
prompted  this  arrangement. 

CREATIVITY— An  Examination 
{  of  the  Creative  Process 

I  Edited  by  Paul  Smith.  New  York: 

Hastings  Howte.  210  pp.  $4.95. 

Is  creative  ability  a  matter  of  in¬ 
spiration  alone?  What  is  inspiration? 

1  Are  there  techniques  for  discovering 
creativity  in  the  individual?  Is  there 
any  training  which  develops  it? 

These  are  questions  Chairman 
Paul  Smith  set  at  the  Third  Com¬ 
munications  Conference  of  the  Art 
Directors  Club  of  New  York.  .A 
dozen  presentations  on  the  subject 
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JAMES  BRYANT 

CONANT  discusses... 
What  Should  Be  Done 
For  Our  Schools 


Enlarging  up<in  the  outline  he  pre¬ 
sented  in  The  .American  High  School 
Today,  Mr.  Conant  examines  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  government  to  education  and 
compares  our  system  of  education  with 
those  of  Europe  and  Russia.  He  offers 
an  analysis  of  educational  problems 
in  various  communities,  with  recom¬ 
mendations  for  reform  and  greatly  in¬ 
creased  financial  support. 


The  Child, 
the  Parent, 
and  the  State 

tS.SO  at  your  booksellers,  or  from 


HARVARD  LMVERSITY  PRESS 
Cambridge  38,  Massachusetts 


OV-299 


For  binding  office  records,  letters, 
work  sheets,  blueprints,  scrapbooks, 

photo  and  pap>ers  of  all  types.  So  handy, 
so  easy,  so  versatile  .  .  .  for  office  or  home. 
Just  insert  pages  and  punch,  then  pick  a 
colorful  binding  tube  from  the  spin  dial 
base,  snap  into  place.  In  seconds  you 
have  a  neat,  orderly  looking,  colorful 
volume. 

Other  models  available: 

3-hole  kit-$17.90  •  4-hoIc  kit— $29.90 
Write  for  free  booklet. 

TAUBER  PLASTICS.  INC. 

200  Hudson  St..  N.Y.C.,  WO  6-3880 
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at  Spartanburg  Senior  High  School. 
Spartanburg.  S.  C..  one  of  the  29  school 
plants  to  receive  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators  award  in  1959. 
Miss  Lucille  Bishop  is  the  School  Lunch 
Program  Supervisor  of  Spartanburg  County 
where  the  new  2'/f  million -dollar  school 
serves  over  1000  Type  A  school  lunches  daily 
under  the  National  School  Lunch  Program. 


Spartanburg  Senior  High  is  new,  as  bright  and  the  vented-contbur  base  assures  easier  wash- 
modem  as  a  school  can  be.  In  the  cafeteria,  ing,  complete  drainage  and  faster  air  drying. 
“Fleur-de-lis”  compliments  the  fresh  beauty  Economical  because  REG.\L  DECOR.\TED 
with  a  touch  of  color  that  flatters  food.  Molded  can  cut  your  replacement  costs  up  to  80?  every 
by  PMC  perfectionists,  this  is  the  break-  year.  See  “Fleur-de-lis”,  shown  above  at  Spar- 
resistant  melamine  dinnerware  long  noted  for  tanburg,  and  seven  other  decorated  patterns 
honor  performance  in  the  school  dining  room,  at  your  local  dealer  or  write  us  for  informa- 
Practical  because  all  pieces  handle  easily  and  tion.  Also  shown  above  is  PMC’s  popular,  light- 
stack  in  a  minimum  of  space.  Efficient  because  weight  TEXAN  Fiberglas  tray. 


PLASTICS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Dept.  SE-160.  2700  S.  Westmoreland  Ave.,  Dallas  33,  Texas 


FOR  QUALITY  AND  CRAFTSMANSHIP  -  CHOOSE  REGAL  DECORATED  •  DALLAS  WARE 


TEXAS  WARE 


January,  1  960 
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Bookshelf  (continued) 

and  an  anticlimatic  “give-and-take 
discussion”  are  faithfully  reported. 
Since  this  volume  is  a  report  on  the 
conference  and  since  the  presenta¬ 
tions  were  designed  to  be  heard  not 
read,  the  book,  though  handsome 
and  readable,  is  uneven  in  content, 
\ahie  and  style. 

No  answers  are  found  to  the  chair¬ 
man’s  questions,  but  several  of  the 
papers  are  illuminating  and  one  is 


worth  the  price  of  the  book  for  its 
analysis  of  the  creative  process. 

Dr.  Ir\ing  A.  Taylor’s  paper  on 
The  Nature  of  the  Creative  Process 
is  thoughtful,  provocative  and  stimu¬ 
lating.  He  distinguishes  five  levels  of 
creativity  and  illustrates  each  bril¬ 
liantly.  He  lists  four  stages  in  the 
creati\e  process  and  finally  discusses 
plastic  perception  and  plastic  com¬ 
munication.  These  30  pages  are  the 
heart  of  the  book. 

Several  short  papers  add  illumi¬ 


nation.  Professor  .^mold’s  Creativity 
in  Engineering  and  Editor  Flana¬ 
gan’s  Creativity  in  Science,  shed  new 
light  on  the  subject. 

As  Editor  Smith  says,  creativity  is 
important,  and  we  need  to  learn  all 
we  can  about  it.  It  often  appears 
that  rather  than  nurture  it,  our  edu¬ 
cational  and  value  systems  suppress 
it.  \S'e  need  creative  thinkers  and 
doers.  This  book  will  sharpen  one’s 
understanding  of  the  creative  proc¬ 
ess  and  the  conditions  which  nur¬ 
ture  it.  - A.B..S. 
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IHwttration  «howt  o  iwnior  h«ighf 
Dvo— >27  in.  floor  to  bowl  rim. 
Othor  models  29  in.  ond  31  in. 


Just  a  touch  of  the  foot  on  the  treadle 
and  presto  there  is  a  clean  spray 
of  tempered  water.  Remove  the  foot 
and  the  water  supply  is  cut  off. 

Here  is  maximum  sanitation — 
no  faucets  to  manipulate,  bowl  is  self-rinsing,  never  any 
unsightly  residue  from  previous  users.  And  Bradley  Duo- 
Washfountains  provide  ample  space  for  two. 
Duo-Washfountains  are  widely  used  in  school  and  college 
washrooms,  near  or  in  cafeterias,  in  faculty  and  visitors’ 
rest  rooms,  first  aid  rooms,  laboratories— in  faa  wherever 
wash  lavatories  are  required. 

Install  them  in  new  buildings  and  in  present  buildings  to 
replace  conventional  wash  basins.  Duos  cut  maintenance 
work— no  faucets  to  fix— bowls  remain  clean.  For  free 
Bulletin  K-1204  write  to  BRADLEY  WASHFOUNTAIN 


Visitors’  Day  at  School... 


NO  FAUCETS 
TO  TOUCH! 


CO.,  2233  West  Michigan  St.,  Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin. 


BR/IDIEB^ 

Vuo-wa^AfauiritcUi^ 


INDUSTRIAL  LEADERSHIP-The 
American  Way  to  Teamwork 

By  Clarence  A.  Weber  and  John 

W.  Karnes,  Jr.  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

Chilton  Co. — Book  Division.  1959. 
226  pp.  $5. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems 
facing  industry  in  an  economically 
free  nation  is  the  training  of  people 
for  positions  of  leadership.  Certain 
elements  of  leadership  are  common 
to  all  areas  of  endeavor — education, 
industry  and  government.  The  au¬ 
thors  present  the  thesis  that  a  con¬ 
stant  exchange  of  ideas  between 
educator  and  industrialist  will  de- 
•  np  a  more  effective  industrial 
*cracy.  After  each  chapter, 
qcvstions  are  post'd  for  discussion. 

RACE  RELATIONS 
AND  AMERICAN  LAW 

By  Jack  Greenberg.  New  York: 

Columbia  University  Press.  1959. 

481  pp.  $10. 

This  dissertation  discusses  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  upon  which  the 
.American  law  of  race  relations  is 
based,  and  demonstrates  their  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  in  the  areas  of  edu¬ 
cation,  housing,  employment,  elec¬ 
tions,  the  criminal  law,  public 
accommodations,  interstate  travel, 
domestic  relations  and  the  armed 
forces.  The  penetrating  examination 
focuses  attention  on  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  issue  of  segregation-desegrega¬ 
tion-integration. 

PURCHASE  GUIDE  FOR  PROGRAMS 
!  IN  SCIENCE,  MATHEMATICS,  MODERN 
;  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

Prepared  by  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Facilities  Laboratories,  Inc. 
I  and  others.  Boston:  Ginn  and  Co. 
1  1959.  336  pp.  $3.95. 
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USEFUL... 

CONCISE... 

NON-TECHNICAL... 
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NISSEN  TRAMPOLINE  CO. 

Mfgt.  of  Robound-Tumbling  Equipmont 
A  AVE.  N  W.  •  CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 
Pbono  EMpiro  4-2417 


Just  out  —  Nissen  Trampoline's^  helpful  new  booklet, 
"What  You  Should  Know  About  Rebound-Tumbling,"  gives 
some  fundamental  facts  about  the  activity  that  you'll  want 
to  know  whether  you  are  a  teacher,  administrator  or  parent. 
Safety,  proper  instruction,  effective  use  of  space,  cost,  and 
suggestions  on  program  planning  are  all  covered  in  this 
new  booklet.  If  you  teach  physical  education  or  have  any 
responsibility  for  the  physical  education  program  at  your 
school,  you'll  want  a  copy.  There  is  no  charge  —  send  for 
yours  today. 

•Reg  U  S.  Pat.  Off.  for  Nissen  Rebound-Tumbling  Equipment 


NISSEN  TRAMPOLINE  COMPANY 

215  A  AVE.  N.W.,  CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 

Please  send,  without  obligation,  a  copy  of  your  new  booklet,  “What 
You  Should  Know  About  Rebound  Tumbling.” 

NAME  .  .  POSTION  . 

SCHOOL  . 

ADDRESS  . 
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PLANT  NEWS  BRIEFS 


school  library  designed 
as  materials  center 

The  library  of  North  Central  High  School,  Washing¬ 
ton  Township,  Indiana  was  designed  as  a  materials  cen¬ 
ter,  with  provision  for  the  centralized  selection,  ordering, 
cataloguing,  processing  and  administration  of  all  librar\ 
and  audio-\  isual  materials. 

The  library  itself  includes  a  large  reading  room  with  a 
reference  area  and  faculty  lounge,  a  conference  room 
and  a  combination  work  room-librarian’s  office.  At  pres¬ 
ent  the  library  accommodates  14,000  books,  with  room 
for  an  additional  6,000.  The  faculty  lounge  houses  pro¬ 
fessional  books,  pamphlets  and  periodicals.  The  con¬ 
ference  room,  which  scats  eight  people,  stores  all  the 
back  issues  of  periodicals. 

The  audio-visual  section  of  the  materials  center  is 
composed  of  a  preview  room,  storage  and  work  room 
and  three  small  listening  rooms.  The  preview  room,  with 
entrances  from  the  main  corridor,  library  reading  room 
and  the  storage  room,  is  acoustically  treated,  has  a  wall 
screen  and  seats  18  people.  It  is  used  primarily  for  film 
and  slide  prc\icws  and  small  class  showings. 

The  stoiace-work  room  has  shelves  for  supplies,  rec¬ 
ords,  catalogs  and  small  equipment.  There  is  also  stor¬ 
age  space  for  projectors  and  other  large  equipment  such 
as  screens  and  projection  tables.  Students  are  on  duty 


to  charge  films  and  equipment  to  teachers,  check  films 
in  and  prepare  them  for  return  mailing,  splice  films  and 
make  minor  repairs  to  equipment. 

The  three  listening  booths  are  soundproofed  and 
equipped  with  tables,  chairs  and  record  players.  Lan¬ 
guage  and  speech  teachers  use  them  for  student  assign¬ 
ments  as  well  as  for  their  own  instruction. 

Records,  filmstrips,  slides  and  transcriptions  are  housed 
in  specially  built  wall  shelving  in  the  main  library,  just 
outside  the  audio-visual  storage  room.  These  materials 
are  charged  and  returned  at  the  main  desk,  along  with 
books  and  printed  materials. 

Additional  audio-visual  facilities  throughout  the  high 
school  include:  radio  reception  in  all  rooms  through 
the  console  of  the  public  address  system;  a  large  screen 
and  projector  in  the  auditorium ;  two  audio-visual  rooms 
for  film  shows,  one  accommodating  30  people,  the  other, 
60;  four  classrooms  equipped  for  audio-visual  use;  wir¬ 
ing  throughout  the  school  for  closed  circuit  and  outside 
television.  j 

These  physical  facilities  are  what  make  North  Central 
High  School’s  library  a  complete  and  efficient  materials 
center,  according  to  Mar)-  Louise  Mann,  head  librarian, 
and  J.  Everett  Light,  superintendent  of  schools. 


Above,  the  library  of  North  Central  High  School, 
seen  from  the  main  lobby.  Much  use  is  made  of 
glass  walls  throughout  the  materials  center.  Right, 
a  corner  of  the  audio-visual  equipment  room 
which  is  used  for  repair  work  and  storage.  Below, 
one  of  the  three  listening  booths  available  to  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers.  Opposite  page,  floor  plan  of 
the  materials  center  which  reveals  the  compact¬ 
ness  and  practicality  of  the  design. 
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3  m  REASONS 

WHY  YOU  SHOULD  BE  USING 

HOOL  MASTER 


FILMSTRIP  and  SLIDE  PROJECTORS 


Your  teaching  efforts  are  more  effective 
when  a  School  Master's  brilliant  projec¬ 
tion  is  used.  Pupils  comprehend  faster 
with  the  brighter,  more  detailed  image 
.  .  .  projection  problems  are  minimized. 


SCHOOL  MASTER  750 
shown  with  exclusive 
rewind  take-up  (accessory) 


You  can  use  Filmstrips  or  2  x  2  slides 
with  a  School  Master ...  a  dual-purpose 
machine  that  utilizes  the  two  most  popu¬ 
lar  and  effective  visual  materials.  Con¬ 
version  from  one  to  the  other  is  quick 
and  easy  ...  in  seconds  .  .  .  without 
tools  or  removal  of  parts. 


School  Masters,  available  in  500  and  750  watt  manual  or  re¬ 
mote  control  models,  are  priced  from  $84.50.  Exclusive  acces¬ 
sory  rewind  take-up  allows  filmstrips  to  be  rewound  into  storage 
container  automatically. 


2: 


3  concentrate  on  teaching,  not  the 

projector.  So  simple  is  its  mechanism 
...  so  sure  its  operation,  the  School 
Master  is  easy  for  anyone  to  use. 


G 


RAF LE X  TAPE  RECORDE 

The  only  tape  recorder  designed  specifically 
for  School  Audio  Visual  Programs 

Weighs  only  25  lbs.  True  high  fidelity  performance.  Push-button  opera¬ 
tion.  Exclusive  built-in  tape  splicer.  Two  speakers  plus  "whizzer." 
Sturdy  carrying  case  with  storage  space  for  tapes,  and  microphone. 
3-wire  power  cord.  Built-in  power  transformer.  UL  and  CSA  approved. 
Only  $244.50. 


For  additional  information  on  the  equipment  shown,  see  your  Graflex 
A-V  dealer.  Or,  write  Dept.OV-IO,  Graflex,  Inc.,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 
A  subsidiary  of  General  Precision  Equipment  Corporation. 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

’Regiittred  Trodemork 


GRAFLEX- 


A 

GENERAL 

PRECISION 

COMPANY 
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FOLDING  TABLES 


OV-301 


A  ran^e  of  foldint;  tables,  approxi¬ 
mately  3,  3/2,  4,  5,  and  6  ft.  high 
which,  when  opened,  are  twice  as 


long  as  they  are  high,  has  recently 
Ix'en  develo|x,*d  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  “Erickson”  tables.  “For  the 
first  time,”  the  company  states,  “a 
scluK)l  can  select  the  exact  table  or 
table  combination  that  it  needs  in 
t)rder  to  meet  its  seating  require¬ 
ments.”  Tables  fold  to  7/2  in.  wide 
and  nest  conveniently.  They  are  of¬ 
fered  with  or  w'ithout  benches,  for 
recess  wall  or  on-wall  construction, 
or  fully  portable.  Prices  start  at  $45 
for  a  table  and  bench.  Manufactured 
by: 

Hai-deman-Homme  Meg.  C^o., 
2580  University  .Xve.,  .St.  Paul  14, 
Minn. 

ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITER  OV.302 

Especially  developed  for  the 
“smaller”  office,  the  “Electra  12” 
electric  typewriter  weighs  about 
nineteen  pounds,  and  takes  up  less 
desk  space  than  most  other  machines 
of  its  type.  Keyboard  is  standard  88- 
character  variety,  while  the  carriage 
accommodates  paper  up  to  1254  in. 
wide.  Special  features  include  a  new 


support  for  erasing,  positive  line¬ 
spacing  mechanism,  and  a  positive 
carriage  centering  lock.  Machine, 
which  sells  for  $179.50,  comes  in 
three  colors:  gray,  blue,  and  <;reen. 
Either  pica  or  elite  type  styles  are 
standard  with  foreign  lani;uace  and 
technical  keylK>ards  available  on  spe¬ 
cial  order.  \  product  of: 

Smith -UoRONA  March  ant,  Inc., 
.Syracuse  1,  N.  5'. 

WATER  COOLERS  OV.303 

Off-floor  water  coolers,  designed 
for  wall  mountintr  at  variable  heit;hts 
to  meet  child  or  adult  requirements, 
are  now  on  the  market.  Cabinet 


front  is  tapered  for  maximum  drink¬ 
ing  convenience,  and  removable 
front  panel  permits  easy  access  to 
the  cooling  package.  This  latter  fea¬ 
ture  pertains  to  an  entirely  separate 
inside  cabinet  which  houses  the  en¬ 
tire  refrigeration  system.  Thus,  ma¬ 
jor  service  is  accomplished  without 
removing  the  entire  cooler.  Manu¬ 
factured  by: 

SuNROc  C0RPOR.ATION,  Division 

PC’,  Glen  Riddle,  Pa. 

OV.304 

PROJECTED  ALUMINUM  WINDOWS 

Mitered  vent  comers,  fitted  to  a 
close  tolerance,  star  in  this  projected 
aluminum  window  line.  The  thick¬ 


ness  of  the  head  of  the  hopper  vents, 
and  the  sill  of  the  projected  vents  is 
54  in.  solid  metal.  Construction  is 


with  the  heliarc  prtKess  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  manufacturer,  gives 
100  per  cent  protection  from  atmos¬ 
pheric  “{xillution.”  Manufactured 
by: 

Peter.so.n  Window  C’orpora- 
TiON,  734  Uivernois  .Ave.,  Ferndale 
20,  Mich. 

PHOTO  COPIER  OV.303 

•Anything  printed  or  written  up  to 
954  in.  wide  by  any  length,  includ¬ 
ing  colors  and  ball  point  pen,  may  be 
duplicated  with  the  “Porta-Fax” 
photo  copier.  Machine  processes  and 
prints  60  to  120  copies  per  hour.  It 


weighs  15  pounds,  measures  18x6  x 
10  inches,  and  is  equipped  with  a 
carrying  handle.  Copier,  priced  at 
$149.,  operates  on  115  volts  AC. 

General  Photo  Products  Co., 
Inc.,  Chatham,  N.  J. 


January,  1960 
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New  self-contained,  individual 
room  heating  and  ventilating  system 
includes  perimeter-type,  draft-free, 


air  distribution.  System  utilizes  a 
Janitrol  counter  flow  gas-fired  condi¬ 
tioner,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  floor- 
to-ceiling  metal  cabinet.  Wall  duct 
sections  that  are  attached  to  exposed 
walls,  and  discharge  the  conditioned 
air  in  a  draft-free  vertical  pattern 
are  included.  Duct  sections,  which 
hang  from  the  wall,  may  provide 
extra  storage  space  by  including 
matching  shelf  sections.  Enclosure 
cabinet  is  fire  resistant,  and  is  fin¬ 
ished  in  mar-resistant  beige  baked 
enamel.  Unit  is  approved  for  all 
types  of  gases,  including  L.  P.  Avail¬ 
able  from: 

Janitrol  }If,.ating  and  .Air  Con¬ 
ditioning  I)iv.,  Columbus  16,  Ohio. 


Easier 

to  Learn  With 


Easier  to  Teach  With 


A  3  h.p.,  4-cycle  Briggs  &  Stratton 
engine  powers  this  snowthrower 


The  V^iewiex  V-25-P 
Combination  35mm  Filmstrip 
and  2'"  X  2"  Slide  Projector 


The  progressive  Viewlex  V-25-P,500  watt  Projector  moves 
A.V.  TEACHING  POWER  years  ahead — in  a  single  giant 
stride!  Gives  you:  Light  multiplier  optical  system  for 
brighter  images ;  revolutionary  “pop-up”  lamp  ejector  for 
easy  changing;  Venturi-style  lamphousing  and  Airjector 
opening  for  super  cooling;  simple  push-in  filmstrip 
threading;  automatic  take-up  accessory.  S92  50 


V-45-P  (Same  as  V-25-P-  except  for  filmstrip  only)  $79.50 


wiiuh  IS  said  to  remose  up  to  .T'O 
shovelsful  of  snow  a  minute.  Ma¬ 
chine,  priced  at  $239.,  clears  a  20-in. 
path  through  any  depth  or  consist¬ 
ency  of  snow  without  clogging  or 
stalling.  I  hrown  snow  is  spread  over 
.30  ft.  to  eliminate  high  banks. 
Throwing  angle  is  adjustable.  Unit 
mo\es  on  16-in.  solid  rubber  cleated 
wheels,  and  working  parts  are 
shielded  by  a  wrap-around  hood. 
.Available  from: 

Jari  Products,  Inc.,  2938  Pills- 
bury  Ave.,  S.,  Minneapolis  8,  Minn. 


MULTI  FOCAL  ACCESSORY  LENS 

Infinitely  adjustable  to  6”  focal  length  lens  produces 
full  screen  image  at  any  distance  without  moving  or  re¬ 
focusing  projector.  $49.50 


Other  Viewlex  projectors 
available  from  $50.25  to 
$495.00.  Ask  your  Viewlex 
Audio-Visual  franchised 
dealer  for  a  demonstration, 
or  write  for  catalog. 


All  Viewlex  projectors  are  GUARANTEEO  FOR  A  LIFETIME. 


35-07  Queens  Boulevard,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 

World's  Largest  Exclusive  Manufacturer  of  Slide  &  Filmstrip  Projectors 
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OVERVIEW 


OVERVIEIW 


a  stimulus  to  creative  action  for  educational  executives 


Stimulus 

Overview  is  the  new  and  different  monthly  magazine  in  education. 

It  holds  the  promise  of  a  new  and  different  reading  experience  for  you . . . 
for  Overview  is  the  first  in  this  field  to  be  concerned  continuously  with  the  creative  developments 
throughout  the  big  and  busy  world  of  education.  Here  are  the  three  methods  Overview’s  distinguished 
editors  will  use  to  provoke  your  own  thinking:  In  every  dynamic  issue  of  Overview  you  sit  in  on  a  lively 
seminar  that’s  international  in  scope.  Subjects  nmt  range  from  architecture  to  population  patterns  to  closed 
circuit  television.  Opinions  may  come  f4m  the  school  system  administrator,  the  training  director,  the 
university  dean.  From  month  to  month  this  unique  editorial  approach  -  the  exciting  exchange  of  ideas  from  every 
corner  of  the  educational  world  — will  bring  you  a  different  perspective  on  your  own  problems.  We  call  that 
perspective  —  the  overvie^.  ^ach  article  in  Overview,  taken  by  itself,  will  meet  this  demanding  criterion: 

“Is  the  sublet  of  this  article  meaningful  for  all  educational  executives ...  will  it  interest, 
stimulate  or  provoke  ?^'Wlry  essay,  every  forum-in-print,  every  monograph  and  descriptive  article  will  be 
predicated  on  an  idea  or  the  germ  of  an  idea  which  has  broad  applications. 

We  call  this  technique  —  the  overvllw^ince  Overview  will  be  read  and  used  by  working  educational 
executives,  it  will  inc^d^ggested  solutions  to  problems  you  are  facing  today  or  are 
likely  to  face  tomorrow:  But  again,  the  difference  here  is  Overview’s  point  of  view: 

“Is  this  the  imaginative  way  of  solving  this  problem... will  this  solution  germinate  some 
new  thinking  in  this  area?”  Ideas  are  presented  clearly  and  crisply,  communicated 
as  a  fresh  injection  of  new  answers.  We  call  this  kind  of  injection— the  overview. 

In  these  three  ways  will  Overview  be  a  stimulus  to  creative 
action  for  all  educational  executives. 


OVERVIEW 


A  BUTTENHEIM  PUBLICATION  •  470  PARK  AVENUE  SOUTH  •  NEW  YORK  16.  NEW  YOPK 
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No  wasted  wall 
space 


With  today’s  high  construction  costs  and 
crowded  classroom  situations  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  all  available  wall  space  be  used 
to  good  advantage.  The  best  way  to  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  display  or  work  area  for 
all  students  is  to  specify  wardrobes  equipped 
with  either  Cork  Boards  or  Chalk  Boards 
. . .  R-W  Wardrobes,  of  course.  R-W  Class¬ 
room  Wardrobes  are  available  in  a  wide 
range  of  types,  door  openings,  and  of  wood 
or  steel  to  meet  your  exact  requirements 
...  all  combine  adaptable  flexibility,  and 
modern  styling.  Ruggedly  constructed  to 
provide  years  of  efficient  service  and  de¬ 
pendable  operation.  For  top  dollar  value 
at  the  time  of  installation  and  over  the 
years  to  come,  you  can’t  beat  R-W  "mul¬ 
tiple-use"  Wardrobes.  Installation  super¬ 
vised  and  guaranteed. 


•  R-W  "multiple-use"  Wardrobes 
available  with  Cork  Bulletin 
Boards  or  Chalk  Boards  and 
Chalk  Rails. 

•  Permits  maximum  use  of  ail 
available  wall  space  ...  the 
modern  way  to  provide  ample 
work  area  for  all  students. 

•  Cork  Boards  and  Chalk  Boards 
available  in  various  colors  to 
perfectly  compliment  the  ward¬ 
robe  units  and  surrounding  in¬ 
terior  decoration. 

•  R-W  offers  a  line  of  wardrobes 
with  a  type  and  style  to  meet 
your  exact  specifications  ...  all 
are  available  with  or  without 
Cork  Boards  or  Chalk  Boards 
as  desired. 


Employing  a  "new  principle  in 
manual  paper  gathering  techniques,” 
portable  collator  enables  a  person  to 


I  assemble  6,000  pages  jx'r  hour  in- 
j  eluding  time  to  jog  and  set  sheets 
I  aside,  according  to  the  manufac- 
I  turer.  Unit,  designed  to  fit  conven- 
'  iently  atop  a  desk  corner,  has  twelve 
'  stations  each  capable  of  holding  up 
to  300  sheets  of  20-lb.  paper  in  sizes 
up  to  17x11  in.  It  is  priced  at 
$37.50,  and  is  available  from: 

A.  P.  Heinz  Company,  2422  Lunt 
.Ave.,  Chicago  45,  Ill. 


WRITE,  WIRE  OR  TELEPHONE  FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 


NOTI  .  .  .  R-W  olio  mon- 
ufoctures  o  complete  line 
of  sound  insuloted  folding 
portitions  for  gymnasiums, 
auditoriums  ond  class¬ 
rooms.  Write  today  for 
complete  information. 


52*  W.  THIRD  STREET,  AURORA,  ILL. 


tranches  in  Principal  Cities 


NOTEBOOK  INDEX  SYSTEM  OV-311 

Set  of  five  divider  pages  for  loose 


CLASSROOM  WARDROBES 


PORTABLE  COLLATOR 


OV.312 


I 

with 


'  leaf  notebook  indexing  features  a 
difTerent  colored  plastic  tab  on  each 
divider  for  identification  insert.  In 
addition,  ring-binder  holes  are  rein¬ 
forced  with  an  acetate  strensTth- 
product,  “Duratest.”  This,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  manufacturer,  will  allow 
dividers  and  their  accompanying 
pages  to  remain  indefinitely  in  ordi¬ 
nary  ring  binder  notebooks.  Mar¬ 
keted  by: 

Ezvindex  Products  Corpora¬ 
tion,  153-13  Northern  Blvd.,  Flush- 
:  ing,  N.  Y. 
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OVERVIEW 


OV-249 


Avoid  that 
uncertain 
walking-on-eggs 

feeling... 


4 


For  positive  traction  underfoot,  plus  lasting  beauty, 
use  floor  wax  containing  LUDOX-Du  Font's  anti-slip  ingredient 


With  “Ludo.x”  in  the  floor  wax  you  get  added 
safety  underfoot.  “Ludox”  acts  like  a  brake  that 
promotes  easy,  effortless  walking.  And  you  get 
the  lasting  beauty  only  a  fine  wax  can  give  your 
floors.  .Scratches  and  scufl's  can  be  buffed  out 


without  rewaxing.  For  more  information  and  a 
list  of  suppliers,  write  us  or  mail  coupon  lx‘low. 


LUDOX* 

colloidal  silica 


S:TT£«  Things  rO«  Bi7T£»  JVING  .  .  .  THfOUGH  CHEMISTHY 


\\ 

In  floor  wax,  microscopically 
small  spheres  of  "Uidox"  colloi- 

1 

1 

1 

w 

dal  silica  are  mixed  among  larger 
wax  globules.  Under  foot  pres¬ 
sure  the  particles  of  "ludox"  bite 
into  the  softer  wax  globules,  re- 

1 

1 

1 

suiting  in  a  snubbing  action  that 

1 

makes  walking  more  carefree 
and  comfortable. 

1 

1 

'/mfllJMlllllllJlI/i 

1 

1 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.) 

Industrial  and  Binchrmirals  Drpt. 

Room  2S33-0,  Nemours  Bldi;. 

Wilmington  98,  Delaware. 

Please  send  me  FREE  booklet  describing  the  advaniaites  of 
using  floor  wax  with  ‘‘I-iidox’’  ami  a  list  of  suppliers  of  these 
quality  waxes. 


\nmt 

Firm 

L _ _ _ TitU 
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OV.308 

PLASTIC  LAMINATING  MACHINE 

Desk-top,  plastic  laminating  ma¬ 
chine  weighs  31  pounds,  and  stands 
15  in.  high  by  18  in.  wide  by  lOyi  in. 
deep.  Machine  fuses  a  layer  of  plia¬ 
ble  plastic  film  to  one  or  both  sides 
of  an  original  document  up  to  11  in. 
wide,  and  any  length.  Of)eration  re¬ 
quires  about  nine  seconds  for  an 
average  letter-size  paper,  and  costs 
2/2  cents  per  side.  Suggested  uses 
for  the  unit,  the  .Apeco  Ply-On 


newspaper  clippings,  and 
printed  articles  to  be  routed  to  the 
faculty.  In  the  administrative  office, 

\  the  manufacturer  suggests,  uses  can 

t  be  extended  to  school  directories, 

records,  student  pa.sses,  identification 
^  cards,  etc.  Priced  at  $295.,  machine 

a  product 

Photocopy 

Peterson 

Chicago, 

Laminator,  include:  laminating  bul¬ 
letins  and  blackboard  notices  of  all  PUNCHING  MACHINE  OV-309 

- 1  Hand-operated  punching  machine 

punches  rectangular  holes  for  metal 
-  AiMOTMCR  j  or  plastic  loose-leaf  binding.  Ma- 

j  chine  weighs  twenty  pounds,  and  is 
16/2  in.  long,  12  in.  wide,  and  5yi 
in.  high.  Heralded  as  a  “low  cost, 
precision”  unit  by  the  manufacturer, 
it  has  a  standard  19-ring  setting,  new 
type  side  guide,  and  automatic  die 
return.  Offered  by: 

General  Binding  Corpor.'STIon, 
1101  Skokie  Highway,  Northbrook, 


VICItTCX 

INSTALLATION 


Recently  developed  adhesive  de¬ 
vice,  fits  comfortably  in  the  hand, 
and  operates  like  a  ball  point  {>en. 
The  “DOT  Gum  Pen”  releases  one 


cushions  can 

low  rubber  and  Wbber 

«tant  Viertex 

-to-maintain 

d  walls.  In 

o  dampen  noise  m  la^ 
,.nN  free  school,  OIST 


poetical. 

panels 

;„d  covered  with  ^ 
Vinvl  Fabric,  inese 
protect 

are  a  factor  m  belpu 

CYMNAS'C'M 


Vlntei  Gna  Cloth 


many  more  —  are  yours 
for  the  asking. 
For  this  helpful  guide 
book  for  planning  better 
school  wall  surfaces  with 


dot  of  rubber  cement  whenever  its 
ball  pioint  is  depressed.  One  filling  is 
sufficient  for  around  5,000  dots.  The 
adhesive  itself  may  be  removed  from 
any  surface  merely  by  rubbing.  Pen, 
filled  and  ready  for  use,  retails  for 
about  98  cents.  Refills  sell  for  49 
cents  apiece.  A  product  of: 

Devon  Tape  Corporation,  110 
Hartford  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


▼lertei 

EoDdura 


VINYL  WALLCOVERING  FABRICS 

Mi(ton*i 

writ*  today  to: 

L.  E.  CARPENTER  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

Empire  State  Building,  New  York  1  e  LOngacre  4-0800  e  Mills:  Wharton,  N.  J. 

■rlnrl  UtclmilctUr  fond 
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OVERVIEW 


OV.251 

UP-RIGHT  ANNOUNCES  A  NEW  WORK  PLATFORM 


...telescoping  aluminum 
structure  for  overhead 
spot  maintenance 


Lightweight,  rapidly  assembled  by 
one  man.  Extends  instantly  for  reach¬ 
ing  heights  up  to  30  ft.  Telescopes 
for  rolling  under  trusses  and  other 
obstacles.  Adjustable  legs  for  uneven 
floors  or  stairways. 


Separates  easily  into  3  com¬ 
ponents  for  convenient  stor- 
ace  Of  transportation'. 


Rolls  throtich  doorways  .  .  .  only  29* 
wide,  taiescopes  and  folds  down. 


Bridias  over  auditorium  seats. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

UP-RIGHT 

SCAFFOLDS 


|\  FOR  IHLL  WRITE  TO  UPRIGHT  SCAFFOLDS  • 

CIRCULAR  * 

UP  RIGHT  SCAFFOLDS  •  DEPT.  172.  1013  PARDEE  ST.,  BERKELEY,  CALIF  • 


i|£f 

r-  a 

i  f 
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BRILLO  MFG.  CO.,  INC 

60  John  St.,  Brooklyn  I,  New  York 


PitlAJbnAqJi  9nf^ 


BRILLO 

FLOOR  PADS 


POSTURE  SEATING  FOR 

SCHOOL  USE! 


*  Standard 
School  Colors 

•  Instantly 
Adjustable 

•Tubular 

Design 


for  every  job 
from  ^ 
stripping  1/ 


No.  114  School  Posture  Chair 

Here's  the  answer  to  a  crying  need 
tor  typing  class  sealing — an  inex¬ 
pensive  posture  chair  with  all  the 
adjustments  oi  those  used  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Because  the  height  adjusts 
instantiously  from  M"  to  20”;  and 
the  seat  pivots  on  a  liletime  swivel, 
there  are  no  slow-downs  while  the 
class  prepares  lor  work  The  bock 
adjusts  up  and  down,  in  and  out 
Yes,  the  114  is  comlortable,  yet  built 
to  "take  it!" 


$19.50 

*  Quantity 
'  Dhcount 


Productive  School  Seating 

DESIGNED  TO  STAND  ABUSE! 


DEPENDABLE  MFC.  CO. 

2407  Fort  Crook  Rood,  Bellevue,  Nebraska 


•  precise 
uniformity 

•  top  efficiency 

•  economy 


Whether  it’s  stripping  old  layers  of  wax  or  adding 
the  final  touch  to  a  highly  polished  floor,  there’s  a 
Brillo  Solid  Disc  Steel  Wool  Floor  Pad  specially 
engineered  to  do  a  perfect  job. 

The  steehwool  fibres  in  every  Brillo  Floor  Pad  are 
held  to  a  strict  uniform  quality.  These  fibres  are 
cross-stranded  for  superior  abrasive  action,  enabling 
your  machine  to  do  a  faster  cleaning  job  .  .  .  you 
save  money,  too. 

From  a  heavy  duty  #3  to  fine  #0,  there’s  a  Brillo 
Floor  Pad  for  every  floor  maintenance  job  . . .  strip¬ 
ping,  cleaning,  waxing,  polishing,  buffing.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  free  leaflet  on  Better  Floor  Maintenance. 


For  Staging  that's . . . 

VERSATILE,  ECONOMICAL,  ORAMATIC 


L«t  us  dutign  a  modum,  dro-  I 
motic  stag*  tutting  that  can  ba  I  DRARBIK 

quickly  and  oatily  adapted  to  I  FIATS 

your  avary  nood.  |  OMOfS 

TRACK  •  UOMTS  I  <>•"  Cj^lorama  Tra^ 

HAUJWARc  I  you  nood  —  or  cioars  the 

RIOOINO  I  stago  for  uto  at  a  gymnasium. 

WMTI  TODAY  for  froo  cootoftotioo  or  oddMooof  ioforowtioo 

No.  Chariot 

D.pt.  0-1 
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OVERVIEW 


Blooming  Praine  Jr.-Sr.  High  Schoal,  Blooming  Praint,  Minn, 
Archt  Hajntuk.,  Lundgrtn  (7  Astoc.,  Inc.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Photografhtr:  Clark  Dtan,  Infinity,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Dept.  MM,  Service  Products  Divi-  simplified  measurement  of  all  floor 
sion,  Johnson’s  Wax,  Racine,  Wis.  cleaning  solutions.  OV-406 
The  12  sections  of  the  27-pagc  man¬ 
ual  include  such  things  as:  step-by- 
step  procedure  for  cleaning  floors, 
day-to-day  floor  maintenance,  stain 
removal,  and  safety  ideas.  OV'-405 
Green  Label  line  of  floor  washing 
equipment  is  described  in  new  cata¬ 
log  put  out  by  the  Market  Forge 
Company,  Janitorial  Equipment  Di¬ 
vision,  Everett  49,  Mass.  Featured 
are  galvanized  or  stainless  steel 
buckets  graduated  in  gallons  for 


PRODUCT 

LITERATURE 


Audio-Visual 

“1960  Educational  Motion  Pic¬ 
tures  Catalog”  has  been  released  by 
Indiana  University’s  Audio-Visual 
Center,  Bloomington,  Ind.  The  664- 
page  publication  describes  some 
6,000  films  of  cultural,  social,  and 
educational  value  in  the  University 
film  library  that  are  available  on  a 
rental  basis.  OV-407 


Architectural 

A  new  “Specification  Manual”  for 
Northern  hard  maple,  beech,  and 
birch  flooring  is  now  available 
through  the  Maple  Flooring  Manu¬ 
facturers  Ass’n.,  35  East  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago  1,  Ill.  Text  includes 
information  on  the  physical  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  species  used  in 
flooring  manufacture,  thickness  and 
face  widths  available,  uses  of  the 
different  grades,  table  to  ascertain 
quality  of  flooring  required,  and 
official  rules  governing  reinsp-ction 
of  flooring.  OV-401 

Armstrong  Cork  Company,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.,  has  published  a  12-page 
color  booklet  explaining  how  its  new 
fire  protective  acoustical  ceiling  tile 
is  designed  to  save  time  and  money 
in  non-residential  construction. 
Ifooklet  contains  case  histories,  as 
well  as  detailed  descriptions  of  three 
different  Fire  fiuard  installation 
sytsems.  ()\’-402 

D<  •scriptions,  spcifications,  and 
capacities  of  incinerator  systems  are 
to  be  found  in  16-page  illustrated 
broc  hure  released  by  Brule  (Brulay) 
Incinerators,  13920  South  Western, 
Blue  Island,  Ill.  Details  on  2^  to 
40  bushel  commercial  packaged,  ma- 
soniA’  built,  and  steel  shell  type  in- 
cineratois,  as  well  as  school  selection 
guide  sheet,  are  contained  in  the 
publication.  O\’-403 

Complete  line  of  automatic  con¬ 
trol  systems  for  hot  water,  steam, 
gas-fired,  and  electric  unit  ventila¬ 
tors  is  described  in  detail  in  new 
“I’nit  Ventilator  Control  Applica¬ 
tion”  manual  released  by  Barber- 
Colman  Company,  1300  Rock  Street, 
Department  763,  Rockford,  Ill.  Ac¬ 
tual  control  applications  arc  shown 
on  each  page,  covering  all  makes 
and  models  marketed  by  major  unit 
ventilator  companies.  OV-404 


first  choice  in  leading  schools 
FOR  EASIEST  READING  . . .  WRITING . . .  CLEANING 


TIm  iTMfiit  MMtor  of  imrd  wMig  tchoels  niii  state 
chalkbaards  MUras  alate’s 


Msaipassad  writfai  and  arastaf  vialitias 


Writ*  f»r  fr**  littrstnr*  tn  tlst*  cbslkioareb.  Ym’ll  finJ  tb*m 

tttnslunkt*  in  tbttsing  tb*  fr*f*r  eboMosrd  J»r  jtnr  ttbttl.  ^ 

500  miBion  ytart  in  ttw  making . NATURAL  SLATE 

PENNSYLVANIA  SLATE  PRODUCERS  GUILD,  INC. 

Pm  Argyl,  PannsyKronia 

Spomorad  by  producan  of  Pyramid  and  Kaystona  Amarican 
natural  tiata  dialcboardt 


Maintenance 

Reference  guide  to  modern  and 
efficient  techniques  for  building 
maintenance  has  been  published  by- 
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TEACHING 

DEVICES 


AO's  New  Opaque  Delineascope 
"BHgliter*. . .  Liglitei^. . . 

...more  convenient 

BRIGHTER  AO’s  New  High-Speed  Opaque  Delineascope  projects  a 
brighter  image  than  any  other  opaque  projector  you  can  buy. ..a  full 
145  lumen  output.  Screen  illumination  is  uniform  from  edge  to  edge 
and  definition  is  sharp  from  corner  to  corner. 

Only  American  Optical  uses  all-glass  reflecting  surfaces  to  provide 
maximum  illumination  intensity.  Glass  reflectors  will  not  tarnish  or 
deteriorate . .  .w'ill  not  scratch  with  cleaning.  Your  AO  Opaque  will 
still  produce  the  brightest  screen  image,  even  after  years  of  service. 
LIGHTER  AO’s  New  Opaque  Delineascope  is  easily  portable... weighs 
just  29  pounds.  Copy  platform  is  extra  deep  . . .  plenty  of  room  for 
material  up  to  2V2  inches  thick.  Elevation  locking  device  positions 
platform  instantly  at  any  desired  level. 

MORE  CONVENIENT  Adjustments  for  focus,  optical  pointer,  switch 
and  roll  feed  are  all  controlled  quickly  and  conveniently  from  the 
right  side  of  instrument . . .  where  they  belong. 

Ask  your  AO  Sales  Representative  for  a  convincing  demonstration 
or  write  . . . 


American  Optical 
^  Company 

INITIUMINT  DIVItlOM.  tUf^AlO  IS.  NIW  TOIK 


Dept.  A-71 

□  Please  send  full  information  on  AO’s  New 
Opaque  Delineascope. 

□  Please  have  my  AO  Sales  Representative 
set  up  a  demonstration. 

Name - 

Address - 

City _ Zone _ State - 


IN  CANADA  write  —  American  Optical  Company  Canada  Ltd..  Box  40.  Terminal  A.  Toronto.  Ontario 
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IVith  Christmas  just  barely  behind 
us,  we  find  it  slightly  difficult  to 
make  the  transition  from  mulled 
wine  and  mistletoe  to  mop  pails, 
maps  and  modular  partitions — all  so 
necessary  in  equipping  a  school — 
but  a  trifle  mundane  in  contrast  to 
the  tinsel  of  the  season  just  past.  But 
there’s  nothing  like  the  start  of  the 
New  Year  to  get  one  down  to  brass 
buckets! 

And  speaking  about  maps,  we 
were  rather  fascinated  by  the  new 


raised  relief  plastic  map  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  (OV- 
501)  produced  by  the  John  H.  An¬ 
drews  Co.  of  1676  N.  Magnolia,  El 
Cajon,  Calif.  Priced  the  same  as 
conventional  framed  flat  maps,  this 
colorful  map  with  its  elevated  moun¬ 
tains,  uplifted  shore  lines,  and  in¬ 
dented  rivers  permits  topographic 
features  to  be  felt  as  well  as  seen. 
The  map  is  a  handsome  affair  done 
in  seven  colors  and  with  lettering 
bold  enough  to  be  easily  read  from 
a  distance. 

During  the  past  20  years,  the 
plastics  industry  has  grown  amaz¬ 
ingly  until  our  economy,  in  fact. 


seems  to  be  entering  a  new  “plastics 
age.”  In  spite  of  this,  there  has  been 
an  almost  total  lack  of  plastics  ex- 


OVERVIEW 


pcrimental  materials  for  educational 
use  below  the  college  level.  This  gap 
in  the  science  curricula  can  now  be 
filled  with  a  kit  called  the  Poly-Ep 
Experimental  Kit,  (OV-502)  de¬ 
signed  by  D.  J.  Peterson  Co.  of  She¬ 
boygan,  Wis.  The  kit  contains  all 
the  materials,  apparatus  and  instruc¬ 
tions  for  performing  five  basic  ex¬ 
periments  in  plastics.  The  special 
resins  used  are  completly  safe  and 
non-toxic. 

Budding  architects  should  see  The 
American  Institute  of  Architects’ 
new  16mm  film,  Designing  a  Better 
Tomorrow  (OV-503),  which  ex¬ 
plains  the  attitudes,  interests  and 
educational  preparation  desirable 
for  the  study  of  architecture  as  a 
career.  Primarily  intended  for  stu¬ 
dents  in  high  schools,  the  film  is  also 
considered  suitable  for  adult  audi¬ 
ences  such  as  P-TA,  civic  and  busi¬ 
ness  groups.  It  can  either  b<'  r«*nted 
or  purchased  from  The  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  1735  New 
York  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  6, 
I).  C. 


In  the  not  too  distant  future,  the 
“ideal  teacher”  may  very  possibly 
be  a  machine,  nimble  and  effective, 
if  not  quite  tender.  Second  and  sixth 
graders,  in  experimental  groups  al¬ 
ready  taught  by  machines,  have 
learned  their  lessons  at  least  as  well 
as  conventionally-taught  children, 
and  what’s  more,  without  cheating. 
Details  of  this  experiment  arc  given 
in  a  new  book  called  “Automatic 
Teaching”  (OV-504),  edited  by  Eu¬ 
gene  Galanter  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  (John  Wiley  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  440  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16, 
N.  Y.  198  pages,  $3.25).  Twenty 
contributors  sum  up  our  present 
knowledge  on  this  interesting  subject. 

A  “jack-of-all-trades”  sort  of  tool 
for  the  machine  shop  has  been  de- 
velof)ed  by  the  Wilton  Tool  Mfg. 
Co.,  Inc.,  Schiller  Park,  Ill.  Called 
the  Wilton  Universal  Turret  Vise 
for  (ieneral  School  Shops  (OV- 
505),  this  vise  is  suitable  for  use  in 
woodworking,  metalworking,  elec¬ 
trical,  sheet  metalworking  and  craft 
courses. 
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.  .  .  and  they  all  agree  too,  that  S.\NI-MIST  is  the  only  practical  and 
effective  way  to  FICillT  .ATHLETE'S  h'OOT  in  the  shower  r(X)m. 

This  modern,  trouble-free  methml  has  found  wide  acceptance  in  the 
shower  r(K)ms  of  big  industrial  plants,  up-to-date  scIukjIs  and  country 
clubs.  Our  files  are  fidl  of  convincing  testimonials*  .  .  .  proof  that 
S.ANI-.MIST  is  today’s  way  to  FIGHT  ATHLETE’S  FOOT  with  a 
minimum  of  maintenance. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  .  .  .  and  to  everyone  who  uses  your  shower 
rooms  ...  to  get  the  full  story  on  this  effective,  attractive  and  eco¬ 
nomical  S.ANI-MIST  method. 

SANI-MIST  is  Safe.  Sanitary,  Personal.  ...  ..  .  i  r  i 

Write  today  lor  rKEL  sample 

and  complete  details. 

*  names  un  re(}uest 


3018  Market  Street, 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 


SAHI-MIST 

INC. 
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Paul  Anderson.  U.S.  Olympic 
Heavywefght  Champion 


world’s 
champion 
weight  lifter 
breaks  record 
standing  on  the 
world’s  strongest 


Strength:  electrically  welded  tubu¬ 
lar  steel.  Comfort:  contoured  .seats 
and  backrests.  Easy  Folding:  leKS 
glide  open.  Safety:  hinges  can’t 
pinch  fingers.  Style:  your  choice  of 
11  new  colors  in  snag-free,  chip  and 
rust-resistant  baked  enamel. 


now  at  a  new  low  price 

Samsonite 


folding  chairs 


For  church,  school. club,  other  group 
Seating  information. see  Yellow  Pages 
or  write:  Shwavder  Bros.,  Institu¬ 
tional  Seating  Div.,  Dept. OV- 10. Detroit  29,  Mich. 
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WARDROBE  SYSTEMS 


Flzad  eolamn* 


Adjnstoble 
Height 


WALLMOUNTS 

Solve  the  pupil  wrapt  problem  efficiently  with 
Wallmount  Coat  and  Hat  Racks.  Mount  on 
any  available  wall  space.  Hat  shelves  and 
hanger  bar  adjustable  on  permanently  at¬ 
tached  columns  to  height  for  any  age  group. 
Double  hat  shelves  and  double  row  of  spaced 
coat  hooks  accommodate  6  pupils  per  running 
foot.  Basic  3'  V  or  4'  2'  units  interlock  to 
make  continuous  racks  to  lit  any  space  or 
capacity  requirements. 

Same  as  above  .  .  .  mounted 
on  floor  stand  with  Chalk 
Board  or  Cork  Board  and 
offthe -floor  rack  for  over¬ 
shoes.  Each  unit  4'2'  In 
length. 


ChalkrolM 

—combination 
wardrobo  racks 
and  chalkboard 


Mas.  B-3  t 
B-4  Wallmasst 

Ovarskss  racks ..  .  "SSbUitlon 
4  4^*  Icnfthi  wardrobe  rack 
aaa  iattrlack.  and  corfcboard 


CllSTn\1-lli\E 


Coat  and  Hat  Racks 

Tailored  to  fit  any  given 
open  or  closeted  wall 
area.  Smart  in  design  and 
modern  in  "clear",  "gold" 
deep  etched  anodized  fin¬ 
ishes  and  combinations. 

Quality  built— closed-end 
aluminum  tubing,  rigidly 
held  in  cast  aluminum 
brackets  that  are  adjust¬ 
able  for  height  in  dove¬ 
tailed  mounting  extru¬ 
sions.  Brackets  also  V  Dotsll  shows  how 
adjustable  to  any  desired  dovo-tsii  oitrusio^ 

tort)  hold  brackt 
dotirod  height 


Wheels  as  readily  as  a  small  service 
can.  The  Veep  rack  unfolds  into  a 
rieid  6'  6*  lono  unit  holdint  72  coats 
and  hats.  Sciemincallv  counter¬ 
balanced  so  that  it  can  be  set  up 
literally  in  seconds  and  fold  do«n 
for  storaoe  as  easilr  as  an  unsbrcila 
Built  of  SQuare  tubular  steel  vkith 
double  hat  shelves  of  closed-end 
aluminum  tubes  supponed  by  cast 
alumirHim  brackets.  Plated  to  as¬ 
sure  permanent  beauty.  Quality  In 
entineenno.  construction  and  finish. 
The  most  efficient  equipment  yet 
developed  for  dinino  and  meetint 
rooms,  stand-by  equipment,  etc. 
...  for  wherever  the  "load**  varies. 


Sofa  up  with  a 
swtap  of  tha 
arms  ...  In  a 
or  3  tacondt. . 


W  h  a  a  I  a 

through  ordin¬ 
ary  doorways. 

4  I  •  araa 

atoras  racks 
for  780  paopla. 


Write  for  Complete  Cetilog  #S1 


Rt.  83  and  Madison  St.  *  Elmhurst,  III. 


personalities 
behind  the  headlines 


Clifford  M.  Hardin 

The  new  president  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Land  Grant  Col¬ 
leges  and  State  Universities,  Chan¬ 
cellor  Clifford  M.  Hardin  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  describes 
himself  as  a  “farm  boy  who  made 
good.” 

That  he  is  a  “farm  boy”  can  easily 
be  seen  by  taking  a  look  at  his  early- 


life.  Hardin  is  the  son  of  Indiana 
Quaker  parents,  he  was  an  active 
4-H  Club  member  for  eight  years 
during  his  youth,  and  he  won  a  Club 
scholarship  to  Purdue  University 
I  where  he  received  his  undergraduate 
I  degree  in  agriculture  in  1937. 

That  he  has  “made  good”  is 
equally  evident  from  his  accomplish¬ 
ments.  At  44,  he  is  believed  to  be 
the  youngest  president  ever  to  head 
the  Land  Grant  Association.  He  is 
I  also  chairman  of  the  Association’s 
I  centennial  steering  committee. 

!  In  addition  to  his  undergraduate 
degree,  he  has  done  advanced  work 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
holds  a  Ph.  D.  degree  from  Purdue. 
He  has  also  received  honorary  doc¬ 


-UPS 


torates  from  Purdue  and  Creighton 
Universities. 

Before  coming  to  Nebraska  five 
and  a  half  years  ago,  he  served  on 
the  faculty  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  and  was  dean  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Michigan  State 
University. 

One  of  the  things  he  is  proudest 
of  at  Nebraska  is  the  new  Center  for 
Continuing  Education  made  possi¬ 
ble  by  a  $1.5  million  grant  from  the 
Kellogg  Foundation  and  another 
$1.25  million  raised  in  contributions 
from  residents  of  Nebraska  and 
alumni  of  the  University. 

In  reflecting  upon  his  new  posi¬ 
tion,  he  said  he  believed  it  was  the 
nation’s  responsibility  to  keep  college 
doors  open  to  all  students  who  feel 
they  want  a  higher  education.  Dr. 
Hardin  intends  to  devote  his  full 
efforts,  both  through  the  Association 
and  through  personal  work  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  to  achieve 
this  ideal. 


Ira  Jarrell 

“A  DYNAMIC,  extremely  talented 
person  with  an  indomitable  spirit 
and  boundless  energy.”  That’s  the 
way  those  who  know  her  describe 
Ira  Jarrell,  sujjerintendent  of  At¬ 
lanta,  Georgia,  public  schools  who 
will  retire  this  July  after  more  than 
16  years  of  service. 

Dr.  Jarrell,  the  only  woman  su¬ 
perintendent  in  a  city  of  more  than 
200,000  population,  has  been  hailed 
as  having  done  an  outstanding  job 
as  chief  executive  of  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  largest  independent  school  sys¬ 
tems. 

Bom  in  Atlanta,  she  is  a  product 
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LIGHTWEIGHT 


TWIN  TONE 
INTERRUPTERS 


BIG  STORAGE 
COMPARTMENT 


APPROVED  BY 
UNDERWRITERS 
LABORATORY 


With  Portable  MAI  CO  Audiometer 


* 


For  FREE  booklet,  write:  MAICO  Electronics,  Inc.,  23  No.  3rd  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Room  J35A 
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SCHOOL  SHOP  FURNITURE 

ATTRACTIVE  •  WELL-MADE  •  PRICED  RIGHT 

STEEL  SHELF  BRACKETS  &  UPRIGHTS 


— ■= — - i- 


MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 


1601  S.  HANLEY  RD.  •  ST.  LOUIS  17,  MO. 


miRiCAN 

THE  COMBINATION  LOCK 


WITH  THE  BL 


DIAL 


Equip  your  hall  and  gym  lockers  with  AMERICAN, 
the  newest  stainless  steel  combination  padlocks — 
attractive  blue  dial,  white  numbers  and  divisions — 
Easy  to  see  and  open — self-locking.  Automatic  tum¬ 
bler  disarrangement.  Two  styles — with  or  without 
key  control.  Two  Year  Guarantee.  A  highly  efficient 
padlock  at  special  school  discounts  to  fit  trimmed 
budgets. 

For  complete  details  request  a 
FREE  COPY  OF  CATALOG  SI 00 


JUNKUNC  BROTHERS 

iMERICAN  LOCK  COMPANY 

M45  W  Gorfield  BIwd.,  Chicago  31,  Illinois 


January,  1 960 
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Close-up  (continued) 

of  the  public  schools  of  the  system 
she  now  directs.  Dr.  Jarrell  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Atlanta’s  Girls  High  School 
and  the  Atlanta  Normal  Training 
School.  She.  earned  her  Bachelor’s 
and  Master’s  degrees  from  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  University  in  Atlanta,  and 
was  awarded  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Education  degree  by  the  University 
in  1950. 

She  began  her  career  by  teaching 


in  Atlanta  elementary  schools  and 
served  as  principal  of  two  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  in  the  city  before  being 
named  superintendent  in  1944. 

Atlanta  schools  have  progressed 
substantially  under  her  leadership. 
In  physical  growth  alone,  more  than 
$39.4  million  was  spent  for  new 
buildings  since  1946.  The  greatest 
growth  in  a  single  year  came  in  1951 
with  the  “Plan  for  Improvement’’ 
which  annexed  39  schools  from 
neighboring  Fulton  County  into  the 


city  system.  This  annexation  brought 
18,000  more  students  and  600  addi¬ 
tional  teachers  into  Atlanta. 

Under  Dr.  Jarrell,  the  system  has 
grown  from  four  non-coeducational 
centralized  high  schools  to  20  co-ed 
community  high  schools.  The  school 
administration  has  been  decentral¬ 
ized  with  a  deputy  superintendent, 
four  assistant  superintendents,  and 
6ve  area  superintendents.  Curricu¬ 
lum  revision  and  constant  re-evalua¬ 


tion  have  kept  Atlanta  schools  in  the 
educational  forefront. 

Through  Dr.  Jarrell’s  determined 
efforts,  the  Atlanta  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  now  owns  and  operates  it  own 
radio  and  television  stations.  Hav¬ 
ing  recognized  the  potential  of  these 
educational  media,  she  sold  the  idea 
to  the  board  and  to  the  foundations 
which  provided  the  Initial  funds. 

In  recognition  of  her  service.  Dr. 
Jarrell  has  twice  been  named  At¬ 
lanta’s  Woman  of  the  Year. 

Dr.  Jarrell  is  also  prominent  in 
civic  and  religious  affairs  in  Atlanta 
and  Georgia.  She  serves  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  countless  organiza¬ 
tions,  as  varied  in  scojje  as  her 
interests — but  all  with  the  central 
purpose  of  seix  ice  to  mankind,  espe¬ 
cially  children  and  youth. 


John  E.  Fogarty 

When  Congress  reconvenes  this 
month,  a  mild-mannered  representa¬ 
tive  from  Rhode  Island  will  be  sit¬ 
ting  in  one  of  the  hottest  seats  in  the 
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The  combination  necessary  for 
fund-raising  success 


When  you  select  the  American  City  Bureau  to 
direct  your  program,  you  gain  a  full  measure 
of  this  combination  through  a  thoroughly 
trained  permanent  staff ;  well  schooled  in 
advanced  “Bureau-proved”  techniques. 

With  over  46  years  of  fund-raising  experience, 
the  Bureau  has  developc-d  and  refined  methods 
to  solve  most  fund-raising  problems.  Today’s 
Bureau  pluses  are  yours— gained  in  serving 
more  than  150  satisfied  educational  clients. 

Start  on  the  solution  of  your  fund-raising 
problem  by  writing  for  an  exploratory  conference 
and  estimate  of  potential. 

J\mmcan  Gti(  bureau 

(Established  1913)  _/ 

3520  Prudantial  Plau,  Chicago  1.  Illinoia 
Now  York  A  Waat  Coaat  RapraaantativM 

FOUNDING  MEMBER  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  FUND-RAISING  COUNSEL 
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in  1956,  before  the  current  sputnik 
scare  had  even  been  anticipated.  At 
that  time,  he  suggested  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  establish  a  number  of 
scholarships  and  fellowships  for  sci¬ 
ence  students  to  fill  a  gap  in  the 
country’s  educational  system.  For 
the  coming  session,  he  says  it’s  too 
early  to  make  any  predictions  about 
the  outcome  of  legislation  affecting 
education. 

Fogarty  is  married  and  the  father 
of  an  11 -year-old  daughter. 


House.  His  name:  John  E.  Fogarty, 
Democrat  from  the  state’s  second 
Congressional  dbtrict. 

The  reason  for  this  dubious  dis¬ 
tinction:  Fogarty  chairs  the  House 
Appropriations  Sub-committee  on 


was  president  of  his  local  bricklayer’s 
union.  His  political  activities  date 
back  to  before  he  was  old  enough  to 
vote.  When  he  was  20  years  old,  he 
was  serving  as  Harmony’s  Demo¬ 
cratic  town  chairman. 

As  a  Congressman,  Fogarty  has 
been  most  active  in  health  and  medi¬ 
cal  legislation.  He  has  been  referred 
to  as  a  champion  of  public  health 
because  of  his  activities. 

His  awareness  of  education’s  needs 
is  shown  by  a  proposal  he  introduced 


units 


Labor,  Health,  Welfare,  and  Edu¬ 
cation.  And  that’s  the  committee 
which  controls  the  purse  strings  on 
all  legislation  introduced  in  any  of 
the  four  fields. 

In  such  a  position,  Fogarty  is 
caught  squarely  between  fellow  Con¬ 
gressmen  anxious  to  enact  legisla¬ 
tion  which  calls  for  appropriations, 
and  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
are  equally  anxious  to  impress  their 
constituents  back  home  with  their 
desire  for  economy  and  reduced 
spending.  The  importance  of  Fo¬ 
garty’s  committee  becomes  apparent 
when  one  realizes  that  even  after 
Congress  approves  a  law,  it  is  up  to 
this  committee  to  appropriate  the 
necessary  funds  to  put  it  into  opera¬ 
tion.  “After  all,”  chides  Fogarty, 
“what  good  is  a  measure  if  the 
money  isn’t  there  to  spend?” 

The  46-year-old  Fogarty  hails 
from  Harmony,  R.  I.,  a  small  village 
of  less  than  500  population,  and 
still  maintains  an  office  there.  He 
was  elected  to  Congress  for  the  first 
time  in  1940  and  has  received  the 
voters’  confidence  in  ten  succeeding 
elections.  He  became  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Sub-Committee 
in  1947  for  the  first  time  and  has 
held  the  post  ever  since,  except  for 
the  time  that  Republicans  won  con¬ 
trol  of  Congress. 

Before  his  election  to  Congress, 
Fogarty  had  been  a  bricklayer  and 


CUSTOM-BUILT 

to  your  instructional  needs 

with  chalkboard,  corkboard  or  pegboard 


~  one  material  or  any  combination 

A  practical  solution  to  diversified  Your  units  are  built  in  our  factory 
chalkboard  and  mounting  problems,  and  delivered  to  you  ready  to  hang 
You  plan  each  unit  according  to  your  and  use.  All  materials  of  proven,  dur- 
requirements.  A  sim|)le  sketch  with  able  quality.  Aluminum  trims  and 
dimensions  and  materials  indicated  is  chalk  troughs  are  ex|x?rtly  fitted, 
all  we  need. 


write  for  complete  information 


serving  the 
nat  on\  schools 
throu'ih  dealers 


Chicago  39,  ill. 
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iMumr...  BiuAx 
ALL-PURPOSE  SCAFFOLD 
OFFERED  IN  BOTH  . . . 
TUBULAR  STEEL  AND 


Cream  White  DRATEX  Shades 


Provide  maximum  light  control  with  o  minimum 
of  maintenance  for  thousands  of  schools— from  the 
largest  to  the  smallest. 

Let  us  show  you  by 
Actual  demonstration 

WHY  DRAPER  offers  more  for  your  dollar. 

FREE  Catalog  upon  request 


"  For  oil  those  off-the-floor 
jobs,  choose  from  light-weight, 
neat  oppearing  aluminum,  or 
sturdy  steel.  Bil-Jox  "All-Pur¬ 
pose”  mokes  repairing,  point¬ 
ing  and  upkeep  safe  end  easy. 

Soles  and  Rentol  Write  today  for 
eutlets  through*  detailed  litero- 
out  U-S-,  Conodo.  ture  and  prices. 


VisH  Booths  F-39-41,  AASA  Exhibtf,  Atlontic  City,  Fob.  13-17 


BURNS 

TRASH 

SAFELY 

OUTDOORS 


FOLDING  CNAItS^ 

wood  or  padded  «eet.  ^ 
<  omplete  line.  Itired 
•  prices,  dheounts.  See 

^  i'alalof. 

TAAUeii”” 
feflpnrr  CNA*  TRUCKS 

I  I  the  leader, 
^  ^  j  I  7  models, 

e  sites  —  for 

Iransportinie.  storing.  Smooth 
rolliae.  eaft>  loadine-  See  f  'alalof. 


FREE-NEW  1960  CATALOG  AND 
DIREa-TO-INSTITUTIONS  PRICES 


Kikben  c<Mnmiflees.  Mirial  eronpe.  attention!  l>ireel-from- 
fartor>  pricev— disccmnls  up  In  40' r — terms.  (  hurrhes. 
SciMtois.  t  inhs.  l.4MSces  and  all  oreani/ations.  Our  new 
MttSKOK  l9bU  FOI  l)-klN(.  tOI.I>IM.  RSN^I  VX 
T.SBI.I.S  are  unmakhed  for  gnalils,  durability,  conyco- 
ieuce  and  handsome  appearance. 

>iK» — (  ompletely  automatic  lock  on  pedestals  and  left. 
’Tmaps"  ibem  rifidly  in  pimet,  or  fidded  Nat.  New  pedestal 
and  frame  construitimi. 

Mail  coupon,  write,  wire  or  phone  for  our  beautKul  new 
calaloR  with  color  pictures  of  toMine  TaMes.  toMiaie 
(  hairs.  Table  and  Cbak  IrucLs.  Portable  PartHious, 
Bulletin  Boards.  f-oMinc  Risers  aad  Platforms. 


NO  INSTALLATION  COST 


Bum  wrappings,  sweepings,  papers,  cartons,  packing,  rags, 
food  waste,  safely  outdoors,  ^entific  draft  control  ends  fire 
hazards  of  flying  ash,  sparks,  burning  blowing  papers.  Burns 
damp,  green,  or  dry  refuse  to  fine  ash  in  any  weather. 
Minimizes  smoke  and  smell,  needs  no  watching.  Safe  for  use 
10'  from  buildings.  Stands  52'  high  x  35'  square  at  base. 
10  bushel  burning  capacity.  Complete  svith  hinged  hood, 
ash  pan  base  and  grate  and  cleanout  door.  Made  of  alum¬ 
inized  steel  (molten  aluminum  bonded  to  steel) 
with  replaceable  inner  steel  panel  construction 
for  long  life.  Shipped  assembled — weight  1 70  Iba. 
Only  $110.00  F.O.B.  Cleveland.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Other  sizes  available. 

ALSTO  COMPANY 

4007  Dafrall  Ava.  Clav.land  1$,  Ohia 
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NEWS  ROUND-UP 
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Land  Grant  Colleges: 

Federal  Aid  Sought  to  Keep 
College  Doors  Open  to  All 


Convertible  School  Buildings 
Studied  in  New  York  City 

New  York  City — A  study  into  tiic 
feasibility  of  school  buildings  which 
might  be  converted  to  industrial  or 
commercial  use  at  the  end  of  their 
educational  service  is  being  under¬ 
taken  by  this  city’s  board  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Aided  by  a  grant  from  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Facilities  Laboratories,  the 
study  will  also  look  into  the  use  of 
mobile  classroom  units  which  could 
be  moved  to  meet  emergency  condi¬ 
tions  of  overcrowding. 

In  addition,  the  project  will  tackle 
four  other  problems: 

•  Designing  schools  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  lack  of  adequate  playground 
areas. 

•  How  the  design  of  large-scale 
housing  projects  might  provide  space 
for  the  school  needs  of  small  chil¬ 
dren. 

•  l)«‘signing  school  buildings  in¬ 
tegrally  with  space  for  commercial 
firms  to  facilitate  the  coordination 
of  on-the-job  training  in  work-study 
programs. 

•  Designing  needed  instructional 
equipment  to  increase  the  possibili¬ 
ties  for  the  multiple  use  of  space. 


St.  Louis — “An  immediate  program 
of  federal  grants’’  to  help  pay  for 
construction  of  urgently  needed  aca¬ 
demic  facilities  has  been  called  for 
by  representatives  of  some  of  the 
nation’s  biggest  public  colleges  and 
universities. 

Following  two  days  of  discussion 
by  presidents  and  other  top  admin¬ 
istrative  officers,  the  .\merican  As¬ 
sociation  of  Land  Grant  Colleges 
and  State  Universities  adopted  a 
resolution  recommending  the  federal 
assistance. 

Sentiment  seemed  to  be  all  in  favor 
of  the  resolution.  At  a  special  press 
conference,  presidents  of  eight  uni¬ 
versities  agreed  that  the  Federal 
Government,  not  students  or  their 
parents,  should  foot  a  bigger  share 
of  the  cost  of  higher  education.  And 
in  contrast  to  last  year’s  meeting, 
there  appeared  to  be  greater  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  increased  federal  sup¬ 
port  should  go  to  both  publicly  and 


privately  supported  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities. 

The  presidents  agreed  with  Ralph 
B.  Draughon  of  Alabama  Polytech¬ 
nic  Institute  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  work  through  the 
states  in  granting  financial  assistance 
to  the  schools.  They  opposed  a  direct 
relationship  between  the  government 
and  the  individual  institutions. 

Although  there  was  some  disagree¬ 
ment  over  whether  the  federal 
money  should  be  used  only  for  new 
construction  or  for  instruction  also, 
the  presidents  concluded  their  press 
conference  by  agreeing  that  expan¬ 
sion  of  present  college  facilities 
should  be  the  basis  for  allocating  aid 
to  institutions.  This  p>oint  of  view 
was  endorsed  by  President  Elmer 
Ellis  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
who  said  he  didn’t  believe  federal 
aid  should  be  given  to  schools  that 
refuse  to  expand. 

Much  of  the  impetus  for  getting 
the  federal  aid  resolution  passed  was 
stirred  up  by  President  C.  Clement 
French  of  Washington  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  also  outgoing  president  of  the 
Association,  who  told  delegates  they 
must  take  “a  new  look”  at  the  kind 
and  the  amount  of  federal  aid  they 
are  getting. 

With  the  tidal  wave  of  students 
already  sweeping  into  the  colleges, 
he  said,  “I  am  increasingly  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  urgency  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  We  are  far  from  ready  and  I 
think  it  is  inevitable  that  before  we 
shall  be  ready  we  shall  see  wide¬ 
spread  denial  of  educational  op¬ 
portunity  to  young  pieople.” 

The  building  needs  of  higher  ed¬ 
ucation — an  estimated  shortage  of 
$33  billion — “must  be  substantially 
a  federal  solution  and  not  a  state 
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New  Ideas  Being  Put  to  Work  in  the  Schools 

•  In  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  a  penmanship  expert  has  been  hired  to 
give  teachers  training  in  how  to  teach  handwriting. 

•  The  Wa.shington,  D.  C.,  school  district  has  hired  “lay  readers”  to 
correct  English  compositions  and  make  it  possible  for  teachers  to  give 
more  writing  assignments. 

•  The  University  of  Dallas,  in  Texas,  is  undertaking  an  honors 
program  in  liberal  arts — more  work  in  the  libraries,  fewer  hours  in 
the  classroom. 

•  Minneapolis  has  decided  to  award  three  kinds  of  high  school 
diplomas:  minimum,  regular,  and  honors. 

•  Kansas  City  is  using  ten  members  of  the  local  Junior  League  as 
teacher  aides  in  secondary  schools  throughout  the  city. 

•  Pittsburgh  has  set  up  a  teacher  exchange  program  with  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technoli^  in  that  city.  As  a  result,  some  Carnegie 
teachers  are  teaching  in  Pittsburgh  high  schoob  and  some  high  school 
teachers  are  conducting  college  classes  at  Carnegie  Tech  as  prepara¬ 
tion  for  teaching  college-level  courses  to  talented  high  school  students. 

. . .  iinn 
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YOU  CAN  OPERATE 
YOUR  SCHOOL  LUNCH 
PROGRAM  WITH 
GREATER  EASE. 
EFFICIENCY  AND 
ECONOMY 


...with  the  New  ATLAS  HCP 
Portable  Electric  Hot 


THE  HIGHER  QUALIH 
GYM  TOWELS  .  .  . 
WITH  THE  LOWER 
COST-PERUSE! 


And  that’s  why  McAr¬ 
thur  Cym  Towels  are  to¬ 
day’s  finest  towel  buy  .  . . 
because  the  quality  that 
means  the  economy  of 
longer  wear,  lower  cost- 
per-use  is  built  right  into 
these  famous  towels.  Bet¬ 
ter  yarns,  triple-tested  . . . 
full  tape  rib  construction 
. . .  20*  X  40*  shrunk  size 
.  .  .  superior  craftsman¬ 
ship  make  the  difference. 
The  full  price  range  — 
from  better  towels  for 
$5.25  per  dozen,  to  high¬ 
est  quality  Super-Cyms 
and  Super-Turks  (the 
lowest  cost-per-use  tow¬ 
els  made)  assures  you  of 
the  right  towel  for  your 
use.  Write  today  for  in¬ 
formation. 
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ATLAS  DIVISION 

NATIONAL  CORNICE  WORKS 

1323  Channing  Street 
Los  Angeles  21,  California 

Established  1911 


PERFORMANCE-PROVED  SINCE  1921 


EHAVELY 


The  new  ATLAS  HCP  Food  Cart  offers  outstanding  fea¬ 
tures  and  advantages  for  all  types  of  centralized  kitchen 
feeding  operations.  The  ATLAS  HCP  Food  Cart  functions 
with  maximum  efficiency  as  a  transporter  of  bulk  hot 
and  cold  foods  and  as  a  serving  top  and  reserve  food 
supply  in  one  unit  when  the  cart  has  arrived  in  the  serv¬ 
ing  area. 

You  can  transport  and  serve  bulk  hot  and  cold  foods 
which  will  retain  their  original  appetizing  qualities,  ap¬ 
pealing  freshness  and  nourishment  over  extended 
periods  of  time. 

ATLAS  Model  HCP- 165  Portable  Electric  Hot  and  Cold 
Food  Carts  now  in  daily  use  are  feeding  up  to  400  chil¬ 
dren,  or  200  adults.  ATLAS  Model  HCP-2000  is  feeding 
up  to  600  children,  or  300  adults. 

Both  models  available  in  gray  baked  hammertone 
enamel  or  stainless  steel  finish. 

The  ATLAS  HCP  Food  Cart  offers  impressive  savings, 
in  food  service  costs  in  school  lunch  programs.  It  elimi¬ 
nates  the  additional  expense  of  a  new  kitchen  when  it  is 
necessary  to  expand  existing  operations. 

Please  write  for  brochure  cotUaining  complete  information. 


DOES  MORE  GROUNDS 
^  MAINTENANCE  JOBS 
AT  LESS  COST! 


The  f>€w,  improved  (now  6.6  HP!)  Grovoly 
Troctor  now  powors  o  comploto,  yoor-round 
mointononco  syiftm. 

Cut  your  costs  two  ways:  (1)  Becouso  you 
buy  only  ONE  pow«r  unit  thot  powers  your 
choice  of  30  quickly  interchonoeoble  tools; 
(2)  Bocouse  the  Gravely  will  do  your  jobs 
better,  faster,  eosiert 

Stai^ardize  on  Gravely  ~  as  many  cost- 
conscious  schools  hove.  Because  Gravely  gives 
you  more  for  your  money.  More  power  at 
the  tool  through  direct,  all-gear  drive.  Simple, 
precise  control,  low-cost  dependable  power  for 
yeor-round  work.  Tools  that  will  do  your  job 
most  efficiently! 

FREE  CATALOG  &  CIRCULAR 

FIh^  Mt  wky  tni  hee  Gravtiy  lets  tht 
I  lek  kMt.  Writs  TIDAY  fer  *‘He«  te  Cst 
I  A  GreeeAt  MalnttneNcs  sest"  aai  Gravsiy 

CatalH! 

\  GRAVELY  TRACTORS.  INC. 

P.O.BOX  637- A  DUNBM.  W.  »*. 


SWEEf  WAUS, 
..A  MIVES 
k  WINTER  t 
\  SUMMER 
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Federal  Aid  Sought 

(continued) 

one,”  President  French  declared. 

At  the  same  time,  he  criticized  the 
type  of  federal  aid  that  was  being 
given  at  present.  He  described  thb 
as  often  “compounding  our  prob¬ 
lems  rather  than  relieving  them.  At 
a  time  when  we  face  the  increasing 
problem  of  numbers  of  students, 
much  of  the  federal  leirislation  is  be¬ 
ing  given  to  encouraging  additional 
numbers  of  students.” 

I'his  is  being  done  while  the  gov¬ 
ernment  refuses  to  take  any  action 
which  would  enable  the  colleges  to 
financially  handle  the  increased  en¬ 
rollments,  he  explained. 

French’s  criticism  referred  to  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  National  Defense  Ed¬ 
ucation  .Xct  which  set  up  a  system  of 
loans  to  college  students.  Largely  as 
a  result  of  the  Act,  a  record  number 
of  students  are  attending  college 
this  year  on  the  cuff.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  estimates  place  the  total  at 
121,0(X)  students,  or  5.5  percent  of 
full-time  enrollment  in  U.  S.  colleges. 

The  presidents  hastened  to  point 
out  that  this  was  not  a  solution  to 
counter  the  increasing  costs  of  higher 
education.  “It  will  deprive  many  stu¬ 
dents  of  equal  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  since  the  best  way  to  keep 
many  good  students  out  of  college  is 
to  force  them  to  borrow  money,” 
warned  University  of  Wisconsin 
president  C.  A.  Elvehjem. 

University  presidents  were  unani¬ 
mous  in  stating  they  were  still  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  good  student  who  had 
no  financial  resources,  and  cautioned 
against  forcing  this  type  of  student  to 
go  into  debt  for  ten  or  more  years 
after  graduation. 

President  David  D.  Henry  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  summed  up  the 
opposition  when  he  stated:  “We 
think  a  good  student  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  get  a  higher  education 
without  going  too  deeply  into  debt. 
If  his  family  can’t  help  him,  and  he 
isn’t  quite  good  enough  to  get  a 
scholarship,  he  should  be  able  to 
work  his  way  through  school.  His 
expenses  shouldn’t  be  any  higher 
than  the  amount  he  can  earn  by 
summer  jobs  and  by  working  through 
the  school  year.” 

January,  1960 


Is  your  Room-Dcmrailnj 
Equipment  d  Car^M^e 
from  Magic" Lantern 


A-V  Education  Today  is  Most  Successful 
with  Room-Darkening  Curtains  of  DURA-DECOR 


The  Beautiful  Dura-Decor 
"family  of  fabrics" 
provides  proper  opacity, 
requires  no  maintenance 


Decorative,  functional  A-V  Room-Darkening  Drapes  of  Dura-Decor 

ore  easily  installed,  require  no  maintenance,  permit  circulation 
of  air,  provide  proper  opacity,  are  proof  against  mechanical  failure. 

Especially  designed  for  A-V  Drapes,  Stage  Curtains,  Cycloromas  and  other 
school  uses,  the  permanently  fire-resistant  Dura-Decor  "family  of  fabrics", 
made  of  coated  Fiberglasf  never  stretches,  shrinks,  fades  or  breaks. 

In  a  variety  of  beautiful  colors  and  six  different  styles — two  embossed  finishes, 
four  flat  finishes  including  a  duplex  style  with  decorative  color  one  side, 
neutral  beige  the  other,  for  "lined  look"  drapes  and  reversible 
eyes — there  is  a  Dura-Decor  fabric  to  properly  do  your  job,  whatever  it  is! 

*Trod»mar<  prop»rty  ol  Ovroceta  CorporoHon.  tT.M.  Kvg. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog  and  swatches  of  the 
DURA-DECOR  “family  of  fabrics’* ...  and  for  the  name 
and  address  of  the  Maior  Decorating  Studio  nearest 
you  qualified  to  fabricate  and  install  3PPUif*’S?\ 

•  TrademarK^^^^^  DURA-DECOR  Fabrics.  Write  Dept.  142  -  % 


DURA-DECOR  F«bnc5  are  used  for  Stsgt  Curtains  *  Cyctoramas  *  Window  Drapes 
*  Curtains  for  Wardrobe  Openmgs  *  Protection  Curtains  *  Room  Dividers  *  A-V 
Room-Darkening  Curtains  *  Reversible  Cycloramas  *  Gym  Floor  Protection  O'*'  *  ' 
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Record  Number  Of  Students 
View  College  TV  Courses 


•  Bostonians  sitting  in  front  of 
their  television  sets  can  now  take 
college  credit  courses  for  the  first 
time  in  a  Harvard  University  pro¬ 
gram.  But  they  will  have  to  stir  out 
of  their  homes  for  occasional  con¬ 
ferences  at  Harvard  and  for  the  final 
examination. 

The  courses  will  count  toward  the 
degree  of  Adjunct  in  Arts  given  ex¬ 
tension  students  by  the  University. 
Two  courses  in  the  field  of  history 
are  available — “European  Imperial¬ 
ism”  and  “The  Anatomy  of  Revolu¬ 
tion.” 

•  At  the  University  of  Arizona, 
three  courses  are  being  televised  to 
conserve  classroom  space.  The  tv 
courses  are  in  general  chemistry-, 
elementary  Spanish,  and  survey  of 
world  art — all  three  of  which  had 
excessively  large  enrollments. 

•  In  Florida,  an  elementary 
French  course  has  been  originating 
from  the  University  of  Florida  in 
Gainesville  and  is  broadcast  over  the 
state-owned  microwave  link. 

•  Through  the  extension  division 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
a  full  year’s  college  curriculum  is 
being  offered  by  television  corre¬ 
spondence  study.  The  experimental 
program,  extending  over  a  2-year 
period,  began  this  past  fall  with 
courses  in  German  and  social  science. 

•  In  a  second  program  combining 
television  and  correspondence  study, 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  will 
offer  graduate  school  credits  to  stu¬ 
dents  in  nine  areas  of  the  country. 
According  to  University  officials  this 
is  the  first  time  such  a  program  has 
been  tried  on  the  graduate  level. 
The  course  will  be  an  advanced 
study  of  educational  audio-visual 
methods,  and  will  be  sponsored  by 
the  school  of  education  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  extension  division. 

The  course,  which  will  begin  its 
broadcasts  on  Feb.  1,  is  being  filmed 
at  the  University.  Local,  network 
and  educational  xv  stations  will 
carry  the  classes  three  afternoons  a 
week  for  15  weeks  in  Milwaukee  and 
La  Crosse,  Wis. ;  Chicago;  St.  Louis; 
Lincoln,  Neb. ;  Detroit  and  East 
Lansing,  Mich.,  a  large  area  of 
Florida,  and  Honolulu. 

OVERVIEW 


credit  for  the  course.  This  is  44  more 
than  carried  last  season’s  atomic  age 
physics  course  for  credit. 

The  two-semester  course  is  color¬ 
cast  Monday  through  Friday  at  6:30 
a.m.  local  time.  It  is  being  taught  by 
Dr.  John  F.  Baxter.  Atomic  age 
physics  is  also  being  repeated  by  tv 
tape  and  kinescope  Monday  through 
Friday  immediately  preceding  the 
new  chemistry’  course. 


College-level  courses  offered  for 
credit  over  television  have  shown  a 
marked  increase  over  last  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  reports  received  from  in¬ 
stitutions  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Heading  the  list  is  the  nationally 
broadcast  course  in  modern  chemis¬ 
try  presented  over  nbc-tv’s  “Conti¬ 
nental  Classroom.”  By  latest  tally, 
309  colleges  and  universities  from 
coast -to-coast  are  offering  academic 


for  your  present 
science  facilities 


TEACHING  WITH  —  Williom  W.  Bohn.  Kionco  departmont  hood,  intpocting  studont  •xperimont 

on  conductivity  of  fluids  ot  Edison  Township  High  School.  Monlo  Pork.  N.J. 


"Variable  electrical  power  for  science  experiments  was  not  provided  in  our  new 
high  school,”  reports  Bill  Bohn,  head  of  the  science  department  at  Edison  High. 

"We  carefully  examined  all  available  means  of  supplying  variable  AC  and  DC 
current  for  educational  purposes  and  found  portable  units  the  only 

proctical  solution  to  our  problem.  No  installation  was  necessary  and  we  could 
simply  'plug  in'  wherever  we  needed  complete  AC  and  DC  service." 

"We  now  have  portable  service  for  all  science  students  and 

strongly  recommend  them  wherever  labs  are  without  permanent  AC  and  DC  power 
appropriate  for  electrical  experiments.” 


i^FREE  TEACHING  AIDS  .  .  .  Sample  illustrated 
experiments  available  on  request. 

Write  for  complete  /a6-^o/f  catalog  today. 


37  MARCY  STREET,  FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY  .  FREEHOLD  8-1111 
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STAINLESS 
STEEL  , 
CASE 


COMPLETE  REFRIGERATION 
SYSTEM  ON  14”  x  46” 
PANEL  AVAILABLE 
FOR  MANY  SIZES 

•  Hermetically  sealed 

•  Ready  to  operate 


coolers 


freezers 


or  combinations 


Actual  photo^aph  above  hints  at  the  rugmd, 
long-haul  stren^h  of  Metwood  tables.  This 
tri-balance  strength  performs  in  some  of 
America’s  finest  institutions.  Send  for  litera> 
ture  today,  without  obligation.  Find  out  why 
professional  buyers  who  check  and  test  — 
choose  Metwood! 


efwood 


FUND-RAISING 
BOOKLET  FREE! 
f  A  service  for  clubs, 
churches,  etc.  Write 
without  ebligotion! 

fOLOm  TABLES  Hwoyw.  n. 


all-steel  sectional  construction 


Sanitary!  Strong!  Efficient!  You  can  assemble  any  size  cooler, 
freezer  or  combination  in  any  shape  from  standard  sections.  Add 
sections  to  increase  size  as  your  requirements  grow.  Easy  to  dis¬ 
assemble  for  relocation. 


Bally  Cate  and  Cooler  Co.,  Bally,  Pa. 

Get  details — write  Dept.  EB-I  for  FREE  book. 
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REFUSE  CAN 


Promote 

cleanliness 


These  modern  Lawson 
containers,  with  remov¬ 
able  self-closing  “Dome 
Top”,  are  verminproof, 
rainproof  —  provide  fire 
and  health  protection  at 
schools,  factories,  all  pub¬ 
lic  places.  Hot-dipped 
galvanized,  heavily  rein¬ 
forced,  extra  durable. 


Separate  Top  Fits  Oil  Drums 
Convert  SSgal.  drums  into 
safe,  sanitary  waste  recep¬ 
tacles  with  23%"  '‘Dome 
Top",  available  separately. 


Warehouses  in  Principal  Cities 


THE  F.H.  LAWSON  CO. 

*EST.  1816  .  CINCINNATI  4,  OHIO 


LAWSON  PRODUCTS  ARE  NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED 

OV.279 


In  the  Mathematics  Category  in  teaching  Number-Com¬ 
binations  and  Fraction-Combinations  tachistoscopically ; 
Solid  Geometry  with  Stereograms. 

In  the  Modem  Languages  Category  in  teaching  French, 
Spanish,  German  and  Russian  with  Tachistoscopic  Units. 

Write  for  Further  Information  or  a  Demonstration  by  our 
Local  Representative.  KEYSTONE  VIEW  CO.,  Meadville, 
Pa. 

Since  1892,  Producers  of  Superior  yisual  Aids 
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Education  Act 


The  Keystone  Standard 
Overhead  Projector  is  de¬ 
signed  for  the  projection  of 
Standard  (314"  x  l-^n- 
tern  Slides,  Polaroid  Slides, 
and  Handmade  Lantern 
Slides  or,  with  appropriate 
accessories  Tachistoslides  (4" 
X  7"),  2"  or  254"  Slides.  Strip 
Film,  and  Microscopic  Slides. 
It  is  useful — 

In  the  Science  Category 
with  appropriate  units  of 
slides  in  Physics,  Biology, 
(ieneral  Science,  Health,  Hy¬ 
giene,  Physiography,  and  Elementary  Science. 


The 


OV-280 

Standard  Overhead  Projector 

purchase  under  the 

National  Defense 


EQUIPMENTFOR  ALL  VOCATIONAL 
AND  COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENTS 


GARRETT  TUBULAR  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

PO  %OX  7Z7  GARRETT.  INDIANA 


Teacher’s  desks,  demon¬ 
stration  stands,  student’s 
business  machine  stands, 
adjustable  typing  stands 
or  adjustable  chairs — all 
are  posture  equipment  in 
matching  colors  and 
styles. 


MASTER  KEY 

I  COMBINATION 


AC-460  The  deluxe  of 


drawing  surface  (larger 


2006-A  adjustable  typing 
stand.  After  individual  is 


built-in  tabotet  with  6 
drawers  with  individual 
locks  and  keys  and  mast- 


These  sturdy,  high  security  locks 
use  a  new  type  master  key,  not 
duplicable  on  key  machines,  for 
proper  control  and  maximum 
protection.  They  feature  "click¬ 
ing"  combinations,  no  need  to 
read,  just  count  clicks  and  open 
—even  in  the  dark. 


C-1624  Stool.  De- 
signed  for  all  vocat¬ 
ional  departments. 


ion  between  individual 
and  typewriter.  Provides 
proper  posture  and  typing 
efficiency. 


similar  non-master  ley  lock,  No.  30/1,  arailable. 

Gougler  Locks  are  used  by:  Seward  Park  High,  New 
N.  Y.;  Parkway  Jr.  High,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.; 
Baldwin  High,  Pittsburgh;  and  many  others.  Free 
records  of  combinations  with  all  orders. 

Write  tor  sample,  prices  and  7  years  credit  plan, 

C  L.  eoUGUR  KEYUSS  LOCK  CO. 

n  1  Lake  St.  Kent,  Ohio 

OVERVIEW 


. ,  ,  ,  m»4  Pall  /  IwlfM  •eivgtra***.  wrieplar 

dVAlldblC.  pric*  hgt  Imp. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  30  DAY  NO  OBLIGATION  TRIAL 
BASIS  AND  QUANTITY  PRICE  LIST  OF  COMPLETE  LINE 


Newton  "House"  Plan  Overcomes  Problems  of  Bigness  School  Fire  Damage 

Newton,  Mass. — This  prosperous  the  nation  have  adopted  some  form  Decreases  During  1958 

suburb  of  Boston  has  come  up  with  of  decentralization  in  the  past  five  Boston — School  and  college  prop- 

a  way  to  have  its  cake  and  eat  it  too.  years.  erty  losses  from  fire  showed  a  marked 

This  seemingly  insoluble  paradox  The  same  motive  lies  behind  all  improvement  last  year,  according  to 
has  been  solved  in  a  new  plan  which  the  moves;  a  desire  to  do  away  with  a  report  recently  released  by  the  Na- 

enables  Newton  High  School  to  en-  the  cold,  factory-like  atmosphere  of-  tional  Fire  Protection  Association, 

joy  all  the  advantages  of  a  large  ten  found  in  urban  schools  with  en-  The  dollar  cost  of  fires  in  1958  de¬ 
school,  and  yet  eliminates  many  of  rollments  running  into  the  thou-  creased  by  nearly  20  percent,  but  the 

the  problems  caused  by  bigness.  sands,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  total  of  damage  and  destruction  still 

In  effect,  Newton  High  is  both  a  some  of  the  benefits  of  bigness.  amounted  to  almost  $24  million, 

large  and  a  small  high  school  at  the 


same  time  as  a  result  of  the  “house” 
plan  initiated  this  year.  The  school’s 
3,000  students  have  been  divided 
into  six  individual  “houses”  of  500 
students  each.  Students  are  together 
most  of  the  time  in  their  particular 
“house”  under  the  direction  of  indi¬ 
vidual  headmasters  and  counselors. 

As  Newton  High  principal  Harold 
Howe  1 1  explains,  the  move  was 
made  because  “when  a  school  gets 
too  big,  it  can  become  an  awfully 
formidable  place  for  kids.” 

It  was  estimated  by  Dr.  Stanton 
Leggett,  New  York  educational  con¬ 
sultant  quoted  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  that  some  50  schools  around 


.  .  .  your  playt  and  coneart*  in  th«  auditorium,  your 
doncot  and  •ntartoinmanl*  in  lh«  gym,  and  your 
hoH-tim*  caramoniai  in  lh«  stadium. 


VISITORS 

—  rn' 


AASA  Gets  Ready 
For  Feb.  13-17  Conclave 

Washington — Plans  are  practically 
complete  for  the  1960  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators,  according  to  aasa 
president  Martin  Essex.  Theme  for 
the  meeting  is  “Creating  and  Coping 
with  Change — Education,”  and  em¬ 
phasis  will  be  on  searching  out  new 
frontiers  where  educators  of  vision 
can  discover  adventure  and  progress. 

The  convention  is  slated  for  Feb. 
13-17  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Top-name  speakers  at  the  nine 
general  sessions  will  reflect  this 
theme  and  several  of  their  topics  will 
be  introduced  in  the  group  meetings 
for  further  study.  Big  subjects  will 
be  international  relations,  communi¬ 
cation  and  public  information,  pro¬ 
fessional  leadership,  school  finance 
and  instruction. 

In  more  than  100  group  meetings, 
participants  will  hear  debates,  re¬ 
search  studies,  symposiums,  panel 
discussions,  case  studies  and  interro¬ 
gations  of  sj>ecialists. 


A  StroDK  IValtT  will  Kladly  demonatrate  an  iDcaDdear<>nt  or  carbon  arc  follow  apotlisbt 
that  haa  ticcn  dealmicd  to  fill  a  acbool's  needs  beat.  There  are  models  for  projecting  a 
aparklInK  briitht  light  up  to  IS  times  more  powerful  than  other  comparable  spotlights. 
They  require  no  heavy  rotating  equipment  —  simply  plug  into  any  110-V.  A.C.  outlet. 


project  a  sharp,  perfectly  round  spot  that  actually 
increiiaea  in  brilliance  as  it  is  reduc^  In  size.  The  ex¬ 
clusive  single  control.  two^*lement.  variable  focal 
length  objective  lens  system  is  the  reason.  Ordinary 
spotlights  reduce  spot  size  by  masking  or  irlsing.  thus 
wasting  light  and  producing  a  fnzzy-edged  spot  of 
Irregular  shape.  Strong  spotlights  have  fast-operating, 
fi-slide  color  boomerangs,  horizontal  masking  control 
which  can  be  angled  4.'i*  in  each  direction,  and  height- 
adjustable  stands  which  permit  horizontal  sweep,  ver¬ 
tical  tilt,  and  vertical  lock. 

Oft  the  itmt  Light  Per  Dollar 
Send  for  literature,  prices  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 
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New  English  Essay  Exam 
Planned  by  College  Board 


New  York  City — A  recently-re¬ 
vealed  change  in  the  form  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examinations 
might  well  be  the  forerunner  to  a 
drastic  revision  which  will  soon 
sweep  the  entire  testing  field.  If  the 
change  does  occur,  it  will  complete 
the  full  cycle  in  testing  theory. 


The  overwhelming  prepKjndcrance 
of  tests  given  today — whether  col¬ 
lege  entrance  or  other  aptitude  and 
achievement  tests — arc  objective. 
Multiple  choice,  true  or  false,  or  fill- 
in-the-blank,  they  all  measure  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  mastery  of  the  details  of  a 
subject.  Many  educators  have 


charged  that  all  a  student  needs  to 
get  good  marks  on  this  type  of  test 
is  a  willingness  to  work  and  a  good 
memory. 

They  point  out  that  the  simple 
objective  test  makes  no  effort  to  test 
a  student’s  ability  to  apply  his  grasp 
of  the  facts  towards  solving  a  prob¬ 
lem. 

And  yet  these  now-denounced  ob¬ 
jective  tests  were  the  direct  result  of 
educators’  pleas  following  the  first 
World  War  for  a  means  to  measure 
a  student’s  grasp  of  a  particular  sub¬ 
ject.  Thirty  years  ago  it  was  the 
essay  exam  which  was  coming  under 
fire  as  not  serving  as  a  true  indicator 
of  a  student’s  learning. 

Now  it  is  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  which  has  taken 
a  big  step  back  towards  the  essay 
test — in  answer  to  current  critics  of 
testing  techniques.  The  Board  has 
approved  a  new  test  in  English  com¬ 
position  as  an  addition  to  the  battery 
of  examinations  for  college  entrance. 

Details  of  the  test,  or  “writing 
]  sample,”  are  now  being  worked  out 
,  by  a  new  Commission  on  English, 
j  which  met  in  November  for  the  first 
j  time.  It  is  expected  that  the  test  will 
I  last  an  hour  and  require  an  essay  of 
i  no  more  than  three  pages.  Three 
'  copies  of  the  essay  will  be  made  and 
I  sent  unscored  to  three  colleges  of  the 
j  candidate’s  choice.  At  the  schools, 
j  the  essay  would  be  placed  in  the 
candidate’s  application  file  and  used 
I  as  a  factor  in  determining  admission. 

!  Dr.  Frank  H.  Bowles,  president  of 
I  the  College  Board,  is  hopeful  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  new  test  ready  for  use  after 
the  first  of  the  year. 

Michigan  OK's  Two-Year 
Graduate  Education  Plan 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — A  two-year 
program  of  graduate  study  in  educa¬ 
tion,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Spe¬ 
cialist  in  Education,  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  regents  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan.  The  program  is 
aimed  at  preparation  of  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  other  “non-subject 
matter  specialists.” 

“Evidence  of  superior  scholarship 
and  high  promise  for  professional 
achievement”  will  be  required  for 
admission. 
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DECK 

TYPE 

F0UNT4IN 


M/AtOA-Ol 

I 


H.SMto  Floor  link 

X 

RDuOfuhG  DiMCNSiOns  vaR<  'p>uSO«  minuSJ 


Whatever 
your  specifications 
HAWS  has  the  model  you  need ! 

Yes,  HAWS  provides  Deck-Type  Fountains  for  every  classroom  requirement.  From 
small  receptors  to  complete  integral  deck  top  units,  HAWS  meets  your  specs  in 
three  versatile  materials:  rugged  enameled  iron,  17  gauge  stainless  steel,  and 
molded  fiberglass  in  color!  Equip  them  with  virtually  any  combination  of  HAWS 
faucet  and  fountain  fixtures  for  classroom  service.  See  the  full  line  in  SWEET’S, 
or  send  for  your  free  catalog.  Illustrated  is  Model  2450  in  enameled  iron. 


DECK  TYPE  FOUNTAINS 


A  product  of 

HAWS  DRINKING  FAUCET  COMPANY 


Fourth  and  Page  Streets 
Berkeley  10,  California 


Since  1909  -  Over  50  Years  of  Progress 
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MODEL 


LABCRAFT 


CRETORS 

HOLIDAY 


MAJOR 


WHY 


8C  PROFIT 

from  a 

IOC  SALE! 

Game  crowds  will  produce  the  I 
profits  that  can  be  used  by  any  | 
school  in  a  hundred  ways.  Just  . 
serve  ’em  popcorn,  popped  in  a  | 
CRETORS  POPCORN  MACHINE.  ; 
No  other  food  is  as  popular.  No  ' 
other  money  -  making  enterprise 
gives  your  school  such  a  high  re¬ 
turn  for  such  a  small  investment. 
Write  for  “The  Popcorn  Profit 
Story”  and  illustrated  literature. 
Delayed  payment  plans  available. 

Complete  line  of  floor  and  counter 
model  popcorn  machines  for  any 
school.  Earning  capacities  from 
$12  to  $75  per  hour. 


...science 

classrooms 

specify 

METALAB 

LABCRAFT 


1  Engineering  Excellence  is  the 
heart  of  Metalab  leadership  in 
laboratory  equipment  and  furni¬ 
ture.  This  is  because  years-ahead 
thinking,  planning  and  performing 
at  Metalab  is  based  on  widest  ex¬ 
perience,  backed  by  facilities  that 
are  unsurpassed  in  the  field. 

2  Engineering  Services  are  part 
and  parcel  of  Metalab-Labcraft 
philosophy  of  doing  business. 
Metalab  designed,  engineered  and 
installed  science  classrooms  save 
time,  space  and  provide  maximum 
efficiency  for  both  instructor  and 
students. 

3  Technical  Advances  in  con¬ 
struction,  materials  and  pro¬ 
duction  techniques  assure  Metalab- 
Labcraft  equipped  laboratories  un¬ 
excelled  benefits  in  function  and 
durability,  as  well  as  initial  and 
long-range  economy.  The  “Center- 
scope”  laboratory  teaching  units 
(illustrated)  represent  one  of  the 
most  important  advances  in  design 
and  utility  of  educational  science 
equipment  on  the  market  today. 


WRITE  FOR  THE  LATEST  METALAB  CATALOG  COVERING  EQUIPMENT 
AND  FURNITURE  FOR  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SCIENCE  LABORATORY. 

E  T  A  L  A.  B 

242  Duffy  Avenue, Hicksville,  L,l.,  New  York 

SoUt  R*pr»Mnlativ«>  Ihreughout  Ih*  nation.  PlooM  cemult  yovr  local  tnlopliona  diroctory 
lOOX  FOR  METAIAB  AT  THE  NEA  SHOW  IN  ATLANTIC  CITY  SOOTHS  J-3A-3S-40. 


January,  1960 


Meeting 


opens  fii 


Educational  Broadcasters' 
Convention 


Detroit — The  Russians  know  what 
they  are  fighting  for,  while  we’re  in 
trouble  “because  we  are  so  smug 
and  complacent,  and  because  we 
know  we’re  so  superior,”  Walter  P. 
Reuther,  president  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  told  delegates  to  the 
recent  35th  annual  convention  of  tlie 
National  Association  of  Educational 
Broadcasters. 

The  labor  leader  was  referring  to 
his  talks  with  Soviet  Premier  Nikita 
Khrushchev  earlier  this  year.  Call¬ 
ing  for  a  new  set  of  values  calcu¬ 
lated  to  “commit  our  resources  to 
the  advancement  of  important 
things,”  he  exhorted  delegates  to  re¬ 
double  their  efforts  to  get  more  edu¬ 
cational  stations  on  the  air. 

About  400  persons,  representing 
185  broadcasting  stations,  attended 
the  4-day  meeting.  Delegates  par¬ 
ticipated  in  work  sessions,  toured  lo¬ 
cal  educational  broadcasting  facili¬ 
ties,  and  made  a  one-day  trip  to  the 
studios  of  the  Canadian  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corporation  in  Toronto. 

Mr.  Reuther,  in  his  talk  to  dele¬ 
gates,  advocated  that  a  specific  por¬ 
tion  of  all  commercial  broadcasting 
facilities  be  set  aside  for  educational 
purposes.  To  insure  a  maximum 
audience  for  such  programs,  he  sug¬ 
gested  that  networks  cooperate  so 
that  all  of  the  educational  programs 
could  run  at  the  same  time. 

He  called  the  recently-announced 
I  educational  airborne  tv  project  “a 


EVEN  CHILD-MADE  BLIZZARDS 
CAN’T  PENETRATE  WEATHERALL  WAX 


What  are  child-made  blizzards?  Ask  any  maintenance  man.  He’s  seen 
enough  snow  flying  from  stomping  boots  to  match  any  nature-produced 
blizzard.  And  this  tracked-in  snow  can  become  a  problem  if  floors  aren’t 
adequately  protected. 

Water-resistant  Weatherall  Wax  won’t  water  spot.  When  floors  become 
wet,  a  simple  mopping  restores  the  high  sheen.  Slip-proof,  built-in  pre¬ 
servative  that  stops  germ  grovirth  and  quick  drying  (with  no  tackiness)  are 
Just  a  few  of  the  other  virtues  of  Weatherall  Wax.  See  our  representative, 
the  Man  Behind  the  Huntington  Drum,  for  details.  •  Huntington  Lab¬ 
oratories,  Huntington,  Indiana,  Philadelphia  35,  In  Canada:  Toronto  2. 


where  research  leads  to  better  products 
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new  and  exciting  tool,”  but  warned  | 
that  “we  cannot  permit  people  with  | 
banker  mentalities  to  use  such  things  i 
as  a  substitute  for  teachers.” 

Several  speakers  at  the  gathering 
made  this  point.  Richard  Hull,  man¬ 
ager  and  radio  and  tv  director  of 
station  wosu-TV  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  stated  that  “television  may 
supplement  the  teacher’s  instruction, 
but  it  can  never  give  the  pupil  per¬ 
sonal  attention.” 

Representatives  also  heard  ad¬ 
dresses  by  John  L.  Burns,  president 
of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  Leonard  H.  Marks,  general 
counsel  of  the  nakb.  Mr.  Bums  said 
that  the  modem  technology  of  elec¬ 
tronics  has  provided  an  opportunity 
for  “massive  upgrading  in  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  education.” 

Mr.  Marks  told  his  listeners  that 
the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  is  currently  holding  clear 
channel  proceedings  “to  see  if  they 
can’t  open  some  23  am  channels 
presently  operating  at  night  with  1 
only  one  station.”  1 

Among  other  items  of  business  was 
approval  of  a  new  constitution  abol- 
ishing  the  positions  of  executive  di¬ 
rector  and  associate  director.  Under 
the  changed  mles,  Harry  J.  Skomia, 
executive  director,  and  Harold  E.  ' 
Hill,  associate  director,  will  become  i 
president  and  administrative  vice  | 
president  respectively. 

Plans  for  holding  1%0’s  conven-  j 
tion  in  San  Francisco  were  an-  | 
nounced,  along  with  a  reminder  that  j 
the  1%1  meeting  will  be  held  some-  : 
where  in  the  Midwest.  The  1%2  ' 
convention  will  be  held  in  the  East. 

Merit  Pay  Camouflage? 

A  ROSE  by  any  other  name  is  still  a 
rose.  But  does  that  also  apply  to 
merit  rating  for  teachers?  j 

In  planning  its  program  for  the  ! 
coming  year,  the  Western  New  York  | 
School  Study  Council  gave  top  pri-  ^ 
ority  to  a  study  by  its  Committee  on  j 
Additional  Remuneration  for  Excep-  1 
tional  Service  to  Students.  j 

Objectives:  to  determine  if  merit  | 
rating  plans  should  be  developed  for  1 
teachers,  and  the  basic  factors  on 
which  such  systems  should  be  de- 
velojjed.  \ 


Give  Your  Valuable  Exhibits 
Complete  Protection,  Full  Visibility  in... 


MICHAELS 

DISPLAY  CASES 

O' ustom-built  Time-Tight  display  cases  meet  every 
need  for  your  most  precious  exhibits.  They  greatly 
enhance  the  appearance  of  your  pieces  and  contribute 
to  the  enjoyment  and  understanding  of  the  viewer. 
All  types  are  available:  table  cases,  aisle,  wall,  corner, 
suspended  and  recessed  styles.  Michaels  features  ex¬ 
clusive  innerlocking  frames,  mitered  intersections, 
elimination  of  exposed  screws  except  on  access  panels; 
to  keep  contents  safe  and  clean,  free  from  handling, 
theft  and  vermin.  Time-Tight  cases  are  first  choice  of 
some  of  the  nation's  finest  schools,  universities,  li¬ 
braries,  science  laboratories  and  museums.  Give  your 
collections  the  advantages  of  Michaels  beautiful  cases. 
Write  today  for  free  brochure. 


A  Symbol  of  High  Quality 


OEIB-I 


THE  MICHAELS  ART  BRONZE  COMPANY 

P.O.  BOX  tSI-0.  COVINGTON.  KENTUCKT 

Genera/  Offices  and  Plant,  Er /anger,  Kentucky 
OTHER  MICHAEIS  PRODUCTS:  Architectural  Metal  e  Curtain  Wall» 

Revertible  Windowi  e  Bronze  and  Aluminum  Plaques  and  Memorials  e  Parking  Meters 
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Dateline  Washington: 

Teachers  Back  Murray-AAetcalf  Bill 


The  National  Association  of  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State  Teachers  Associations, 
representing  1.1  million  members  of 
those  organizations,  has  joined  the 
National  Education  Association  in 
urging  citizens  and  political  leaders 
to  secure  federal  participation  in  the 


support  of  schools  by  enacting  the 
Murray-Metcalf  bill  in  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress. 

A  statement  released  by  the 
NASSTA  attacked  with  vigor  the 
“compromise  proposals”  advanced 
by  those  who  hope  to  make  at  least 


NOR-LAKE... 

“FINE-LINE'’  in  every 


OV.288 

way! 


UC-8S  UTILITY  CABINET 

stores  eggs,  beer,  package  goods,  farm  produce.  Big  85  cu.  ft. 
capacity  in  this  versatile  money-saver.  Uses  only  62  x  48* 
valuable  floor  space.  Sectional  construction  and  special  lock¬ 
ing  devices  mean  fast,  easy  assembly.  Baked  enamel  exterior, 
galvanized  interior  with  hardwood  floor.  Fine-Line  styling, 
rugged  construction  throughout  assures  maximum  economy 
and  quality. 


R  SERIES  REACH-IN  REFRIGERATORS 

are  Fine-Line  designed  for  small  stores,  restaurants, 
schools,  institutions  and  industry.  Eight  models  ranging 
to  large,  45  cu.  ft.  capacity.  Triple  door  seals,  thick  Fiber- 
glas  insulation  assure  total  cold.  Automatic  defrost. 
Baked  enamel  exterior. 


SD-58  SLIDING  DOOR  BEVERAGE  COOLER 

makes  easy  loadinK-unloading  for  schools, 
institutions  and  commercial  users.  Lift-out 
doors  are  stainless  steel.  Small  (58'  z  31'  x 
24 1^')  for  under  counter  or  island  use  bolds 
big.capacity  12^  cases  of  pop  or  8  cases  of 
H  pl-  milk  cartons.  Sides  are  baked-on  enamel. 
Casters,  cap-cateber,  decapper  are  optional. 


D12M  lislnicil 
Rttripritor 


$1-24  let  Storifi  lis 


ALL  MODELS  AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY,  IN  STAINLESS  STEEL  IF  DESIRED. 


For  FREE  illustrated  information  on  Nor-Lake’s  full  Fine-Line, 
write  today. 

Please  rush  FREE  illustrated  information  on  HU  Walk-in  Coolers 
r~l  Keach-in  Refrigerators  Q  Milk  and  Beverage  (Coolers 

Other _ 


NOR-UAKE,  tnc. 
Second  and  Elm, 

Hudson,  Wis.,  Dept. 

■'m 


Name _ 

ADPBESa _ _ 

City _ State. 


a  gesture  in  the  direction  of  preserv¬ 
ing  schools  in  the  face  of  an  enroll¬ 
ment  flood  that  seems  certain  to 
overwhelm  them  during  the  present 
decade. 

Officials  of  the  teachers’  profes¬ 
sional  organizations  struck  out 
against  the  “federal  debt  service 
program  for  school  construction” 
advanced  by  the  Administration  on 
three  counts; 

1.  Loans  to  erect  buildings  avail 
the  schools  little  if  the  classrooms 
obtained  cannot  be  staffed  with 
teachers; 

2.  The  measure  reejuires  state  and 
local  school  systems  to  submit  to  a 
“great  deal  of  federal  direction,”  not 
only  by  determining  how  their 
schools  should  be  aided,  but  by  mak¬ 
ing  necessary  modifications  of  pres¬ 
ent  procedures  for  financing  school 
construction; 

3.  The  “federal  debt  service” 
method  is  one  of  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  ways  to  help  build  schools.  By 
spreading  the  federal  cost  of  the 
school  buildings  over  20  to  30  years, 
the  cost  is  increased  by  a  carrying 
charge  of  approximately  50  to  75 
percent. 

Even  if  the  Federal  Government 
felt  compelled  to  resort  to  a  borrow¬ 
ing  program  for  the  schools,  the  sec¬ 
retaries  contend  it  would  be  less 
costly  if  the  government  itself  bor¬ 
rowed  the  money  and  made  grants, 
instead  of  negotiating  a  “back-dtxjr 
federal  borrowing  program,”  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  cost  of  which  would  be 
tremendous. 

The  direct  federal  grants  for 
school  construction  provided  in  S.8, 
a  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Con¬ 
gress,  were  blasted  almost  as  severely 
as  the  proposed  loans.  The  measure 
was  called  a  “2-year  makeshift 
emergency  bill  that  even  its  prin¬ 
cipal  sponsors  declared  was  woefully 
inadequate.” 

The  Association  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  defeat  any  debt  service  bill 
b<-fore  the  next  session,  and  to 
amend  any  school  construction  bill 
that  does  not  give  state  and  local 
school  authorities  the  freedom  to 
decide  for  themselves  whether  school 
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buildings  or  school  teachers  have 
priority  in  the  strengthening  of 
school  systems. 

At  almost  the  same  time,  120 
teachers  from  50  states  and  Puerto 
Rico  assembled  in  the  annual  “salary- 
school”  sponsored  by  the  nea.  After 
a  2-day  session,  the  “students”  were 
given  “final  examinations,”  and 
awarded  certificates  of  participation. 

Attention  was  given  to  the  salary- 
status  of  teachers;  the  principles  of 
salary  scheduling;  including  ad¬ 
vances  based  on  recognition  of 
merit;  and  the  probable  ability  of 
the  nation’s  economy  to  sustain  the 
cost  of  quality  teaching  at  a  time  of 
huge  pupil  enrollment  expansion. 

Members  of  the  “faculty”  of  the 
school  included  the  men  who  com¬ 
pile  salary  statistics  and  study  prac¬ 
tices  in  financing  the  nation’s  edu¬ 
cation,  and  economists  who  view  a 
good  s(  hool  system  as  a  part  of  the 
basic  foundation  of  a  country-’s  sound 
financial  position. 

One  of  the  latter,  R.  L.  Johns, 
head  of  the  department  of  educa¬ 
tional  administration  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Florida,  pointed  out  that  the 
aserage  teacher  income  is  only  6!^ 
percent  of  the  average  professional 
income.  He  called  for  an  increase  to 
bring  into  education  those  with  in¬ 
tellectual  ability  and  training  at  least 
equal  to  the  average  in  the  profes¬ 
sions. 

“Our  nation  is  committed  to  free 
enterprise,  competitive  economy,” 
he  said.  “Teachers  are  a  part  of  that 
economy.  Therefore,  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  teachers  who  serve 
our  children  have  been  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  determined  largely  by 
the  competitive  f>osition  which  the 
profession  of  education  holds.” 

Dr.  Johns  sc-es  the  American  econ¬ 
omy  as  sound  and  promising  enough 
to  uphold  the  high  standard  he  ad¬ 
vocates  for  the  education  profession. 
He  estimates  that  public  schtx)l  reve¬ 
nues  will  total  at  least  $30  billion  in 
1970-71.  Predicting  a  national  in¬ 
come  in  excess  of  $700  billion  that 
year,  he  estimates  that  the  required 
sum  for  schools  will  constitute  only 
4.2  percent  of  that  amount. 

The  educator-economist  had  this 
to  say  to  those  who  complain  about 
rising  tax  schedules;  “In  terms  of 


1947-49  dollars,  the  per  capita  na¬ 
tional  income  increased  from  $792 
in  1923  to  $1,740  in  1957.”  People 
claim  that  taxes  are  so  high  they 
have  nothing  left  after  paying  them, 
but  after  deducting  exfx-nditures  for 
all  governments,  the  per  capita  in¬ 
come  increased  77  percent  between 
1923  and  1957,  he  said. 

Dr.  Johns  further  pointed  out  that 
there  is  probably  no  expenditure 
that  adds  more  to  the  total  economy 


and  to  the  standard  of  living  than 
do  expenditures  for  education. 

According  to  Dr.  Johns,  the  U.  S. 
has  adequate  resources  to  provide 
the  quality  teachers  and  the  kind  of 
education  needed  at  a  time  when 
internal  competition  demands  in¬ 
creasingly  higher  levels  of  human 
skill,  and  competition  with  other 
countries  makes  a  fully  educated 
citizenry  imperative. 

— Belmont  Farley 
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..  .your 
LOW  COST 

answer 
to  classroom 
storage  problems! 


Schools  everywhere  are  solving  their 
classroom  storage  problems  econom¬ 
ically  with  Fabri-Form  school  trays. 
These  trays  store  student's  materials 
INDIVIDUALLY  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  kindergarten,  science  and 
chemical  labs,  art  or  work-shops, 
and  have  many  other  miscellaneous 
school  storage  uses. 

Our  sturdy  plastic  trays  solve 
■your  existing  storage  problems  im¬ 
mediately — yet  are  easily  adaptable 
for  later  incorporation  into  a  more 
elaborate  storage  system.  Available 
in  six  size^,  all  with  individual  label 
holders.  Architects  —  write  us  for 
complete  information! 


The  FABRI-FORM  Company,  BYESVILLE4,  OHIO 
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. . .  and 

reasonable,  too! 


•  SEATS  H 

•  BACKS  ^ 

•  TOPS  ^ 

•  TABLET  P 

ARMS  ^ 

for  worn  or  damaged 

^ScJuxU,  1 

P  a* e 


ANY  SIZE  •  ANY  STYLE 
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WniU  ^  Qo4Hfxlaie  ^eiaiU  and. 

OuA.  Speoijficaidoni,! 

WARVEL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

GILLETT,  WISCONSIN 
Specialiiid  in  ^o^tilteAn  ^o/tdM/ood.  Pli^utaod 
22 


PORTABLE  20  watt  R  A 
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BUY  THE  SHADE  FOR  THE  JOB 

STEELECO 

MAKES  THEM  ALL 


YOUNG  EYES 
DESERVE  THE 
BEST 

Window  Shades 
ore  the  only  type 
,  of  light  control 
that  con  effectively 
j  utilize  natural  win- 
^  dow  light,  elimi- 

i  note  harsh  glare 

and  diffuse  direct 

I 

t  sun  rays. 

Choose  STEELE 
shades  for: 


Tex-Steel  Colton  Duck, 

Steele  Style  "B", 

Stationary  Single  Roller  Shade 


•  OUAurv 

•  DutAMurr 

•  EASE  or  MAMTENANCE 


**Oeolfty  Window  SHodos  for  Over  o  HoH-Contwry** 


WRITE  OR  CALL 

OLIVER  C.  STEELE  MFG.  CO 

SPICELAND,  INDIANA 


OVERVIEW 


Bruce  Miller's 
Mountain  Retreat 

This  first-hand  report  by  River¬ 
side,  California’s  superintendent  of 
schools  tells  how  he  renews  his  ener¬ 
gies  each  summer. 

Lake  fishing  had  always  been  a 
favorite  sport  of  mine,  but  it  wasn’t 
until  one  day  after  the  ^  war  that  a 
friend  who  owned  a  sporting  goods 
store  offered  to  introduce  me  to  the 
rudiments  of  trout  fishing.  Our  pres¬ 
ent  retreat  in  the  magnificent  wilds 
of  western  Colorado  really  dates 
back  to  that  day. 

It  was  a  beautiful  spring  in  South¬ 
ern  California.  The  heavy  snows  had 
been  melted  by  warm  rains.  The 
streams  were  running  swift  and  deep 
and  the  mountain  lakes  were  cold 
and  clear.  I  was  looking  forward  to 
this  outing  with  much  anticipation, 
but  when  my  friend  said  he  would 
pick  me  up  at  3:30  a.m.  I  thought 
he  was  kidding.  He  wasn’t!  We  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  lake  just  as  the  sky  was 
beginning  to  lighten.  From  that  mo¬ 
ment  on  I  knew  I  was  hooked.  I  was 
shown  how  to  rig  up  a  rod,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  leader,  the  hooks,  the 
sinker  and  the  casting,  and  was  told 
to  go  to  it.  We  threw  out  our  lines 
and  in  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  no 


time  at  all  came  that  zing  of  my  line 
as  it  went  out  and  my  rod  bent  al¬ 
most  double.  With  instructions  from 
all  sides,  1  finally  landed  a  beautiful 
2-pound  trout  and  gave  a  whoop 
such  as  I  hadn’t  given  since  my 
exuberant  college  days.  I  had  caught 
my  first  trout!  My  wife  and  two  sons 
were  astonished  as  I  unwrapped  the 
beautiful  prizes  that  evening. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  many 
happy  experiences  for  me,  and  it 
wasn’t  long  before  I  left  the  lakes 
and  turned  to  stream  fishing.  I  soon 
found  that  it  held  additional  satis¬ 
factions  for  the  tired  school  superin¬ 
tendent.  In  driving  an  isolated  road 
up  a  montain  to  a  sparkling  stream 
and  taking  it  easy  under  the  forest 
trees  with  a  chosen  degree  of  soli¬ 
tude,  one  finds  what  it  means  to  re¬ 
treat  from  strain  and  tensions. 

Our  first  experience  in  the  Gun¬ 
nison  River  area  was  in  1949  on  our 
return  from  a  trip  to  the  East.  West¬ 
ern  Colorado,  with  its  steep-walled 
canyons  and  beautiful  mountain- 
rimmed  valle^-s,  has  some  of  the  most 
sjjectacular  terrain  in  the  world.  You 
can  imagine,  then,  how  we  felt  after 
crossing  the  rolling  plains  of  Kansas 
and  the  dust-bowl  areas  of  Highway 
50  (where  as  far  as  you  can  see  it  is 
flat,  yet  you  can’t  see  .out)  to  find 
ourselves  in  the  mountains  again 


where  the  air  is  dry  and  cool  and  the 
panoramic  views  are  unbelievable. 

We  fell  in  love  with  the  country 
and  sowed  to  return  someday.  As 
luck  would  have  it,  however,  several 
years  passed  before  we  could  make 
it.  1  changed  positions  in  the  mean¬ 
time  and  the  boys  took  summer  jobs. 
Vacations  took  us  in  other  directions 
but  we  kept  hoping  for  the  day  when 
we  could  return  to  the  Gunnison 
River  valley,  and  finally  we  did.  My 
son  David  and  I  set  up  camp  along 
the  river.  (Bob,  the  older  son,  was 
at  Stanford  by  this  time  and  unable 
to  join  us.)  The  fishing  was  terrific! 
David  is  a  bigger  ham  than  I,  and 
with  the  Gunnison  as  our  stage,  we 
had  a  wonderful  time.  From  time  to 
time  we  journeyed  on  foot,  far  from 
inhabited  areas,  and  often  felt  the 
beat  ol  unpredictable  weather  upon 
us.  ,\t  night  we  sat  by  the  fire  and 
listened  to  the  wind  in  the  pine  tops 
and  the  river  flowing  near  by.  We 
looked  through  the  branches  to  the 
stars  and  talked  of  many  things. 
David  and  I  grew  much  closer 
through  this  campanionship.  It  is 
a  thrilling  experience  for  a  father  to 
realize,  for  the  first  time,  that  his  son 
is  almost  a  man  and  is  ready  and 
able  to  accept  the  responsibilities  of 
adulthood.  During  this  time  we  were 
able  to  capture  our  intrepid  adven- 
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ADVANCE 


PLAy  sArc 

'ITH  PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMEK 


0For  SAFETY  and  LASTING  VALUE 
get  the  Quolity  Line  of  outdoor 
playground,  sports,  and  recreation 
i  equipment. 

^Bright  colors  ond  action  combine 
with  safety  ond  rugged  durability 
in  Burke  Equipment  to  bring  fun 
and  thrills  for  children  with  health¬ 
ful  exercise. 

^FREE  Playground  Planning  Service 
^Write  for  catalog. 


This  colorful  manual  will  help  you  solve  most  any 
floor  and  carpet  maintenance  problem.  It  contains 
illustrated,  step-by-step  instructions  on  how  to  clean 
and  maintain  10  different  types  of  the  most  popular 
hard  and  resilient  floors.  It  tells  how  to  shampoo 
carpets;  how  to  select  propier  equipment,  cleaners, 
waxes,  and  finishes;  how  to  treat  common  floor 
failures.  It  also  contains  suggestions  on  floor  safety, 
tips  on  floor  and  carpet  stain  removal,  and  explains 
how  to  set  up  proper  job  time  requirements  and  use 
work  planning  schedules. 

Send  for  your  free  copy.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 

Yours  for  the  asking  from  the  makers  of 


ADVANCE  FLOOR  MACHINES 


After 

you  have  read 
this  first  copy  of 
OVERVIEW, 
the  new  magazine, 
for  all 

educational  executives, 
pass  it  on 
to  an  associate 
to  review 
and  read 

.  .  .  or  better  yet, 

use  the  order  card 

bound  in  this  issue 

for  a  12-month  subscription 


SCRUIIING  AND 
rOltSHING  MACHINES 

Heavy-duty  floor  machines  for 
scrubbing,  polishing,  steel- 
wooling.  sanding,  grinding, 
and  carpet  shampooing.  Brush 
sizes  from  12'  to  24'. 


WET-ORT 

VACUUM  CLEANERS 

Picks  up  both  wet  and  dry 
materials.  For  heavy-duty 
cleaning  where  powerful  vac¬ 
uuming  is  needed.  Available 
in  S.  8.  12,  16.  and  65  gallon 
sizes. 


CONVERTAMATIC 

Cleans  15.000  sq.  ft.  of  floor 
per  hour.  Lays  solution,  scrubs, 
vacuums,  and  dries— all  in 
one  operation. 


TO;  ADVANCE  FLOOR  MACHINE  CO. 

SPRING  PARK,  MINNESOTA 

Without  cost,  please  send  my  free  copy  of 
‘‘How  To  Cut  Overhead  Underfoot.” 

Nome . Ti 

Company . 

Address . 

City . State. . . . 
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How  Executivos  Rolax  (continued) 

tures  in  colored  motion  pictures — 
beautiful  scenery,  fishing,  food  and 
camping  scenes.  This  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  “Gunnison  Saga” — one 
of  the  favorite  possessions  of  the  Mil¬ 
lers.  Each  summer  we  add  another 
chapter. 

In  the  meantime  (back  at  the 
ranch,  so  to  speak)  my  wife’s  dislike 
for  camping  was  exceeded  only  by  | 
her  desire  to  be  with  her  men,  and 
the  next  year  she  decided  to  accom¬ 
pany  us.  By  the  way  of  compromise, 
we  rented  a  cabin  in  a  primitive  area 
which  offered  a  few  more  comforts 
of  home  to  my  civilized  wife.  Sally 
was  delighted  with  the  country  and 
we  decided  that  the  Gunnison  River 
was  the  place  we  would  like  to  spend 
all  our  vacations.  We  then  made  the 
momentous  decbion  to  have  a  place 
of  our  own  with  more  adequate  fa¬ 
cilities  and  found  what  was  to  be 
the  family  vacation  spot  in  a  cabin 
in  a  nearby  town. 

This  little  town,  while  thriving  in 
the  summer,  b  practically  a  ghost 
town  in  winter.  It  is  an  old  mining 
town  where  early  prospectors  hunted 
for  gold,  lead,  zinc  and  coal.  Their 
burrow  trails  have  now  been  widened 
by  bull  dozers,  and  modem  prospec¬ 
tors  hunt  for  uranium  by  jeep  on 
these  same  trails.  It  b  perfect  coun¬ 
try  for  “jeeping”  and,  yes,  we  have 
one  too. 

Bob  and  David  are  grown  men 
now  and  are  married  to  lovely  young 
women.  'Both  couples  have  spent 
their  vacations  with  us  here  the  last 
several  years.  This  past  summer 
found  us  firmly  establbhed  in  our 
mountain  retreat.  We  spent  hours 
on  the  river  enticing  the  wily  trout 
to  bite,  or  jeeping  along  the  rugged 
trails  without  a  care  in  the  world.  In 
August,  as  the  final  days  of  our  vaca¬ 
tion  drew  to  a  close,  I  stood  and  con¬ 
templated  the  grandeur  of  the  valley 
and  the  peace  and  well-being  it  had 
i  brought  us.  My  heart  filled  for  a 

brief  moment  as  I  felt  that  here  in 
thb  part  of  the  world  there  b  still 
*  room  enough — and  still  time  enough. 

Here,  away  from  the  sounds  of  the 
city  and  the  obligations  of  office,  a 
man  can  recharge  hb  spiritual  bat¬ 
teries. 


How  to  clean  a  schoolroom  in 


7 

minutes! 


Super  has  developed 
a  specialized  cleaner 
and  a  plan  for  using 
it  that  enables  you  to 
keep  a  schoolroom 
really  clean  at  low 
cost. 


Tested  in  a  30'  x  40'  room  with  42  desks,  2  coat  rooms  and 
the  usual  equipment,  the  Super  Precision  Cleaning  Method 
for  cleaning  schoolrooms  and  a  Super  Model  M  suction 
cleaner  did  the  job  thoroughly  in  seven  minutes  flat. 

Write  for  this  new  brochure  "Super  Precision  Cleaning 
for  Schoolrooms".  Learn  how  to  use  a  specialized  schoolroom 


^ 

YEAR  AFTER  YEAR  I 
SCHOOLS  BUY  SUPERS  ” 

t 

Beca  use  of  its  eflSciency , 
ease  of  operation,  low 
cost  of  maintenance  and  « 
r  long  life  of  service  free 

I  operation,  the  public  and 

parochial  schools  of 

I  America  have  consistent¬ 
ly  bought  more  Supers  as 
the  school  systems  have 
expanded.  Supers  ten  and 
even  twenty  years  old 
are  still  working  today  in 
schoolrooms.  As  new 
schools  are  built,  more 
Supers  are  bought. 


cleaner  to  cut  time  and  cost  of 
room  cleaning  and  to  assure 
absolute  removal  of  germ  laden 
dust  and  dirt. 

The  Super  Model  M  is  spe¬ 
cially  designed  for  schoolroom 
cleaning.  It  gets  around  where 
other  heavy  duty  cleaners 
can’t  go. 

Super  distributors  all  over 
America  will  gladly  demon¬ 
strate  the  cleaner  and  the  plan. 

USE  THIS  COUPON 


Please  send  copy  of  "Super  Precision  Cleaning  for  Schoolrooms”  and 
Super  Model  M  Catalog. 

Name _ Title _ 

Address _ 

City _ State _ 


“fine*  Aw  9t ' 


SUCTION^ 
SERVICE 

Suetiot^  •  QuaiiXtf 

S  I  N  Cl  I  •  1  I 

"THI  DKAFT  HORSC  Of  K>WCR  CUANING  MACHINES” 


SVPER 


THE  NATIONAL  SUPER  SERVICE  COMPANY 


1947  N.  13th  SU  Tolsdo  2,  Ohio 
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DON'T  PITY  THE  TEACHERS 


•  •  • 


by  Richard  H  .  M  c  F  e  e I y 

Don’t  pity  the  teachers!  I  keep 
thinking  this  as  I  read  about  the 
present  pliglit  of  teachers  and 
schools.  During  these  days  when  so 
much  is  said  and  written  about 
inadequate  salaries  for  teachers,  the 
critical  shortage  of  trained  teachers, 
the  “educational  slums”  that  have 
been  created  by  lack  of  support  of 
the  schools,  the  overcrowded  class¬ 
rooms,  it  is  easy  to  overlook  the  most 
serious  results  of  these  conditions. 

Never  before  has  there  been  a 
greater  need  for  men  and  women 
educated  for  intelligently  planned, 
cooperative  action,  directed  toward 
overcoming  those  barriers  of  igno¬ 
rance,  prejudice,  selfishness  and  mis¬ 
understanding  which  prevent  men 
from  realizing  the  One  World  which 
exists  as  a  physical  reality  today. 
Failure  to  fulfill  this  need  will  lead 
to  the  destructive  use  of  atomic 
energy  or  of  a  combination  of  gas 
and  bacterial  warfare. 

The  only  p>ower  known  by  which 
to  prevent  such  suicidal  warfare  is 
the  creation  among  men  of  a  moral 
power  based  on  good  will  toward  one 
another.  Surely  an  attitude  of 
friendship  is  bom  from  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  in  our  independent  world 
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the  welfare  of  each  is  best  served 
when  the  welfare  of  all  men  every¬ 
where  is  at  its  highest  level.  The 
question  we  face,  therefore,  is 
whether  the  home,  the  schools  and 
other  agencies  in  the  community  can 
educate  effectively  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  men  and  women  of  good  will  so 
that  education  will  win  the  race. 

To  answer  this  question  affirma¬ 
tively  schools,  homes  and  community 
agencies  of  all  sorts  must  educate  so 
that  children  leam  the  science  of 
human  relationships  and  master  the 
art  of  getting  along  together.  The 
big  educational  job  right  now  is  to 
help  boys  and  girls  leam  to  live 
decently  with  the  people  in  their 
neighborhood,  their  city  or  town,  the 
state,  the  nation  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  concept  of  brotherhood 
must  become  a  vital  one  in  the  lives 
of  all  of  us. 

Never  has  a  greater  responsibility 
rested  up>on  those  of  us  who  guide 
the  growth  of  boys  and  girls.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  rest 
their  hope  for  the  future  on  educa¬ 
tion,  however  poorly  they  may  sup¬ 
port  their  schools.  They  believe  that 
by  building  a  sound  foundation  of 
understanding  and  good  will  we  will 
achieve  the  domestic  and  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation  essential  to  peace 
and  to  fuller,  richer  lives  for  all  of 
us.  Such  cooperation  is  the  only 
alternative  to  the  utter  destruction 
of  our  civilization,  whether  from 
the  “termites  of  democracy”  or 
from  catastrophic  war. 


To  achieve  these  important  edu¬ 
cational  goals,  as  well  as  to  help 
“Johnny  read”  and  prepare  him  for 
college  or  a  vocation,  requires  that 
schools  have  well-trained  teachers 
and  administrators  and  an  adequate 
educational  environment.  What  an 
indictment  of  our  society  that  the 
richest,  most  prosperous  nation  in 
the  world  should  have  to  admit  to 
such  problems  as  lack  of  financial 
support,  inadequately  trained  teach¬ 
ers,  too  few  classrooms  and  school 
buildings.  We  can  have  the  kind  of 
education  we  are  willing  to  pay  for. 
The  kind  of  education  which  we 
must  have  cannot  be  purchased  at 
the  bargain  counter. 

So  I  say,  don’t  pity  the  teachers, 
though  they  surely  deserve  our 
understanding  and  help.  Pity  the 
children  who  are  bearing  the  burden 
of  these  conditions.  Two  million  or 
more  children  will  suffer  a  major 
impairment  of  their  schooling  be¬ 
cause  of  poor  teaching.  Millions 
more  will  receive  an  inferior  educa¬ 
tion  because  of  the  inadequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  good  teachers.  Millions  of 
others  are  finding  that  schools  are 
dull  places  where  external  rewards 
must  be  provided  as  incentives  to 
learning.  They  are  finding  that 
learning  is  not  rich  and  joyous  in 
itself,  but  that  it  must  be  rewarded 
by  prizes,  that  it  must  be  forced  by 
threats  of  “being  kept  after  school” 
or  of  “not  being  promoted.” 

Yes,  let  us  pity  the  children.  Let  us 
also  pity  their  parents.  Most  parents 
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are  ambitious  for  their  ciiiidren. 
They  realize  the  need  and  value  of 
a  cjood  education.  They  realize  that 
without  sound  education  their  chil¬ 
dren  will  be  handicapped,  less  able 
to  achieve  personal  integration  and 
happiness  and  hampered  in  their 
efforts  to  work  for  the  good  of  the 
community,  the  nation  and  the 
world. 

Let  us  pity  the  children  and  their 
parents.  Let  us  also  pity  those  com¬ 
munities  and  the  nation  doomed  in 
the  future  to  the  poor,  inept  leader¬ 
ship  which  will  result  from  schools 
taught  and  administered  by  un¬ 
skilled  and  poorly  trained  teachers. 
Let  us  pity  the  communities  and  the 
nation  confronted  with  great  social 
problems,  needing  well-informed,  in¬ 
telligent  citizens,  and  yet  forced  to 
get  along  with  millions  who  are 
poorly  trained,  indifferent,  and  un¬ 
able  to  act  effectively  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good.  Don’t  pity  the  teacliers. 
They  can  find  wa>-s  to  help  them¬ 
selves. 

Let  us  remember  that  in  our  inter¬ 
dependent  world  the  welfare  of  each 
is  affected  by  the  welfare  of  all.  The 
depression  of  the  1930’s  showed  us 
that  we  cannot  have  economic  pros¬ 
perity  for  an  individual  or  a  small 
group  unless  there  is  adequate  distri¬ 
bution  of  material  goods  to  all 
groups.  We  know  we  cannot  be  free 
from  disease  while  disease  is  un¬ 
checked  in  other  areas  of  the  world. 
Crime  that  is  bred  in  depressed 
areas  knows  no  geographical  bound¬ 


aries.  Poverty  and  destitution  pro¬ 
vide  the  breeding  ground  for  dis¬ 
content  and  active  seeking  for  a 
better  way  of  life  wherever  and  by 
whomever  it  may  be  offered. 

There  are  things  we  can  do,  which 
is  fortunate  for  our  mental  well¬ 
being  as  well  as  for  the  children  who 
are  affected.  We  can  work  for  in¬ 
creased  salaries  and  other  employ¬ 
ment  benefits  for  teachers.  We  can 
encourage  men  and  women  of  high 
calibre  to  enter  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession.  We  can  support  programs  to 
improve  school  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment.  We  can  work  toward  the  goal 
of  equality  of  educational  opportun¬ 
ity  for  all  children  regardless  of 
race,  color,  creed,  or  any  other  cir¬ 
cumstances.  We  can  become  in¬ 
formed  about  federal  financial  aid 
to  schools  in  areas  of  the  country 
where  improvement  cannot  be  made 
without  such  help.  We  can  take  an 
interest  in  our  local  schools,  work  to 
provide  more  and  smaller  classes,  an 
improved  curriculum  and  better 
working  conditions  for  the  teachers. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  things 
that  come  to  mind  when  I  think  of 
the  needs  of  American  education  and 
the  relationship  that  we,  as  con¬ 
cerned  adults,  have  to  it. 

Don’t  pity  the  teachers!  Pity  the 
children!  And  let  us  devote  more 
time  and  effort  to  improve  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  result  in  intellectual  and 
spiritual  starvations  for  so  many  of 
our  nation’s  children — America’s 
most  precious  resource. 
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260  Moico  Portable  Audiometer 
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261  Shure  School  Shop  Furniture 

262  American  Combination  Lock 

263  American  City  Bureau 

Fund-Raising 

264  Becicley-Cardy  Simplex  Units 

265  Bil-Jax  All-Purpose  Scaffold 

266  Monroe  Fold-King  Table  Line 

267  L.  O.  Draper  Cream  White 

Dratex  Shades 

268  Alsto  Low  Cost  Incinerator 

269  National  Cornice  Atlas  HCP 

Portable  Electric  Faod  Cart 

270  McArthur  Gym  Towels 

271  Gravely  Tractor  for  Grounds 

Maintenance 

272  Duracote  Room-Darkening 

Curtains 

273  Buck  Engineering  Portable  Power 

Supply  Units  for  Science 
Facilities 

274  Metwood  Hanover  Folding  Tables 

275  Master  Combination  Padlocks 

276  A.  C.  Davenport  Bulletin  Board 

277  Bally  Coolers,  Freezers  or 

Combinations 

278  F.  H.  Lawson  Dome  Top 

Refuse  Can 

279  Garrett  Tubular  Furniture 


280  Keystone  Standard  Overhead 

Projector 

281  Gougler  Master  Key  Combination 

Locks 

282  Strong  Spotlights 

283  Haws  Deck-Type  Fountains 

284  Cretors  Popcorn  Machine 

285  The  Child,  The  Parent,  The  State 

from  Harvard  University  Press 

286  Huntington  Weatherall  Floor  Wax 

287  Michaels  Display  Cases 

288  Nor-Lake  Cabinets,  Refrigerators, 

Coolers 

289  Fabri-Form  School  Trays 

290  Audio  Porta-Chief  Portable  P.  A. 

291  Warvel  Replacement  Seats,  Backs, 

Tops,  etc.,  for  Worn  or 
Damaged  Furniture 

292  Oliver  C.  Steele  Window  Shades 

293  Advance  Floor  Machines 

294  Burke  Playground  Equipment 

296  Richards-Wilcox  Classroom 

Wardrobes 

297  National  Super  Service  Precision 

Cleaning  for  Schoolrooms 

298  Vacuum  Can  Vacuum  Insulated 

Carrier-Dispensers  for  Food  or 
Beverages 


299  Tauber  Fast  Action 

Binding  Kit 

300  Metalab  Laboratory  Equipment 

PRODUCT  PREVIEW 

301  Haldeman-Homme  Folding  Tables 

302  Smith-Corona  Marchant  Electric 

Typewriter 

303  Sunroc  Water  Coolers 

304  Peterson  Projected  Aluminum 

Windows 

305  General  Photo  Products  Photo 

Copier 

306  Jari  Snowthrower 

307  Janitrol  Heating  and  Ventilating 

308  American  Photocopy  Plastic 

Laminating  Machine 

309  General  Binding  Corporation 

Punching  Machine 

310  Devon  Rubber  Cement  Pen 

31 1  Ezyindex  Notebook  Index  System 

312  Heinz  Portable  Collator 

PRODUCT  LITERATURE 

401  Maple  Flooring  Mfr's  Specification 

Manual 

402  Armstrong  Cork  Acoustical  Ceiling 

Tile  Booklet 

403  Brule  Incinerator  Systems 

404  Barber-Coleman  Unit  Ventilator 

Control  Application  Manual 

405  Johnson's  Wax  Building 

Maintenance 

406  Market  Forge  Floor  Woshing 

Equipment 

407  India  University  1960  Educational 

Motion  Pictures  Catalog 

TEACHING  DEVICES 

501  John  H.  Andrews  Raised  Relief 

Plastic  Map 

502  D.  J.  Peterson  Poly-Ep 

Experimental  Kit 

503  American  Institute  of  Architects 

Film,  "Designing  a  Better 
Tomorrow" 

504  John  Wiley  &  Sons  Book, 

"Automotlc  Teaching" 

505  Wilton  Tool  Universal  Turret  Vise 

for  General  School  Shops 
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□  Please  send  me  the  1959-60  Edition  of  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  AND  UNIVERSITY  and  bill  me  $10.00 
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largest  manufacturer  of  tape  transports  for  language  teaching 
purposes,  now  offers  a  complete  and  integrated  line  of  elec¬ 
tronic  teaching  ec]uipment. 

i 

Whether  you  are  now  concerned  with  the  planning  or  pur¬ 
chase  of  passive  teaching  systems,  listen -respond  systems,  or 
fully  equipped  tape  teaching  laboratories,  you  will  find  the 
Viking  Educator  Series  of  particular  interest. 

The  CS75  Student  Recorlder  is  a 
completely  integrated  mechanical 
and  electronic  unit,  shielded,  com¬ 
pletely  safeguarded  against  electrical 
shock  hazards  .  .  .  tamper-proof.  This 
is  a  teaching  equipment  designed 
"from  controls  to  conduit”  for  sim¬ 
plified  and  effective  tape  teaching. 


Educator  Series  student, equipments  (recording,  listen-resptmd 
and  passive),  plus  a  complete  line  of  unitized  and  pre-engi- 
neered  instructor  console  components,  are  "available  through 
franchised  Viking  audio-visual  distributors. 

Descriptive  brochure  available  from  Viking,  or  your  nearest 
franchised  distributor. 


Ecfuipment  complement  for  single  channel 
six-student  installation. 

I  Viking  S-6  System  I 


Idng  o 


F  MINNEAPOLIS 


9600  ALDRICH  SOUTH,  MINNEAPOLIS  20,  MINN. 


More  Viking  tape  ciiiiipment  n  in  use  in  language  lahoratoriet  through¬ 
out  the  tiorU  than  all  other  tape  recorders  combined  The  Viking 
trademark  on  the  tape  transport  is  your  assurance  of  a  durable  and 
easily  operated  language  teaching  equipment. 


One  of  a  series  explaining  the  successful  application  of  television  to  education 


“Teaching  by  Television  appears  to  have  raised  the 
quality  of  education  as  weii  as  the  ievel  of  iearning" 

—  says  RICHARD  VANHOOSE,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Jefferson  County,  Kentucky 


students  in  a  way  we  never  did  before.  The  young¬ 
sters  are  listening  and  responding.” 

For  expert  technical  hetp  in  planning  equipment 
requirements,  the  school  board  turned  to  the  chief 
engineer  of  a  local  television  .station.  F'or  equipment 
requiring  a  minimum  of  technical  supervision  by 
providing  high-quality  and  economical  operation, 
they  cho.se  RCA  vidicon  cameras.  For  a  teaching 
studio,  a  regular  23  x  33  foot  cla.s.sroom  was  con¬ 
verted,  giving  space  for  cameras,  TV  teachers  and 
furniture. 

The  Jefferson  County  experiment  is  typical  of  many 
now  being  carried  on  in  the  interest  of  individual 
communities  and  e<lucation  in  general. 


In  February,  1957,  the  Jefferson  County  School 
Board,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ford  Foundation, 
undertook  an  experiment  in  teaching  with  clo.sed 
circuit  television.  To  a.ssure  controlled  conditions, 
the  experiment  was  instituted  in  just  three  schools 
and  confined  to  grades  three,  four,  five  and  six,  for 
social  studies,  .science,  Spanish  and  a  number  of 
special  subjects. 

A  total  of  17  different  benefits  have  been  reported, 
although  this  TV  teaching  program  has  not  yet  been 
fully  analyzed.  According  to  Mr.  Vanhoose,  Super¬ 
intendent,  "Teaching  by  television  appears  to  have 
rai.sed  the  quality  of  education,  as  well  as  the  level 
of  learning.”  And  Miss  Wilma  Howard,  TV  teacher 
m  social  sciences,  adds,  "We  are  getting  through  to 


For  a  uell-illustrated  reprint  of  the  complete  Jefferson  County  Report  including  TV  sched¬ 
ules,  equipment  description,  benefits  and  costs,  irrite  to  RCA.  Or  use  handy  coupon  beloir 


Raaio  Corporation  of  Amorica 
Broadcoit  and  Toloviiion  Equipmonf 
Dept.  C-109,  Building  15-1,  Camdon,  N.J. 

n  Please  send  me  your  illustrated  Reprint  of  the  Jefferson 
County  Report  on  Educational  TV, 

n  Please  send  data  on  RCA  Vidicon  TV  Comoro. 

I  I  Hove  RCA  Representative  get  in  touch  with  me. 
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BROADCAST  AND  TELEVISION  EQUIPMENT 
CAMDEN,  N.J. 

In  Canada:  RCA  VICTOR  Company  limited,  Montreal 
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